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ato Gang Desperate; — 
ages in UAW Spotlight-- 


Michie 


DEARBON.—Goon backers of President Carl Stellato of Ford 


| 


Rouge Local 600, attacked a member: of the defense counsel last 
Thursday night and im the ensuing scuffle a bystander got a head 
wound requiring six stitches. 


Wholesale provocations have been launched by Stellato sup- 
porters since the General Council elections showed anti-Stellato 
forces taking the lead, 120 delegates to Stellato’s 100. 

Stellato had boasted when he brought the five shop leaders, Ed 
Lock, Nelson Davis, Dave Moore, Paul Boatin ar John Gallo, 
up on charges of being “subversives,” that he “would clean them 
all out at the end of the council elections.” 

It takes a two-thirds majority of the council to uphold the 
expected “guilty” verdict that the Stellato supporting “trial” com- 
mittee will bring in. 

, The “trial” committee has already finished its cases against 
‘Paul Boatin, John Gallo, Nelson Davis and Ed Lock and is expected 
to conclude its case against Dave Moore Tuesday, when the trial 
is expected to conclude. 

The. attack came during a recess in the hearing, which now 
is closed to the membership. When Walter Quillico, president of 
the “B” building and one of the union leaders defending the five 
shop leaders, came outside into the lobby of the union Fall. Ells- 
worth Hanlon, educational director for Stellato, called Quillico 
insulting names. , 

The five on trial and their five union defense councils were 
immediately surrounded by some 40 goons who began swinging 
at the 10 men. John Quillico, brother of Walter, rushed in to 
stop the scuffle and was struck over the head by one of the goons 
and had to be taken to the hospital where six stitches were taken 
in his head. 

- Because of the smashing defeat administered to the Stellato 
clique by the shop workers in the General Council elections, the 
Stellato forces have been working constantly to find ways to ter- 
minate the “trial” and save themselves from a smashing repudia- 
tion in the new council. 
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WILLIAMS NOSED 


OUT IN RED- 


WINDSOR. —“No Wage _ In- 
crease, No. 51 Ford” is the slogan 
of Canadian Ford workers here 
who killed completely the proposal 
of UAW president Walter Reuther 
to shackle them with an escalator 
wage-five year contract. . 

The Ford workers have forced 
their local and international] union 
leaders to get in and fight for a 
straight ten cents an hour increase 
for production workers and 15 
_ cents for skilled workers. 
~ Some weeks ago the company 
was faced with demonstrations in 
the Windsor Ford plant reminiscent 
of the. dramatic sitdowns which 
marked the birth of the giant CIO 
Auto Workers Union. 

These parades through the 
shops saw placards hoisted with the 
demand for 10-15 cents and no 
five-year contract or wage cutling 
escalator. 

Reuther and Regional Director 
George Burt are in considerable 


disrepute for the pension plan they 
sold here last year for which not a 
single Ford worker in Windsor has 
been able to qualify. 

With the company and Reuther 
agreeing on a_ five-year contract 
and esealator, the obstacle was how 
to stop the workers from fightin 
it, demonstrating against it an 
asking instead a 10-15 cent raise. 

The company decided how to do 
it by ordering indiscriminate lay- 
offs, disre ing contract provi- 
sions and laying off on a depart- 
mental basis, instead of recognizing 
plantwide seniority provisions. 

The “great humanitarian” Henry 
Ford II thus figures he will weaken 
the workers’ resistance and take 
them- back piecemeal, then call in 
the Reuther boys and slip over ‘the 
escalator and five-year contract. 

But here the workers are stick- 
ing to their demands; “No Wage 
Increases, No ’51 Fords.” 


Nix 5-Year Pact in Chrysler. | 


DETROIT.—The stewards’ body of Plymouth Local 51, speak- 


ing for 12,000 workers, declared 


that the union constitution of the 


CIO Auto Workers must be lived up to if any negotiations, as 


reported, are going on with the 


corporation and top UAW brass. 


each other in redbaiting and war- 
mongering. Williams is reported 
seeking a recount. 


Kelly, who had been governor 
twice before, served strictiy the 
interests of the auto trusts. This 
fall Williams signed four police 
state bills into law, while knifing 
FEPC and civil rights, did nothing 
to repeal anti-labor laws or protect 
consumers and build housing. 


Defeat of Recorders Court Judge 
Charles Wesley Jones for reelec- 
tion (he was appointed by Wil- 
liams some months ago) was in 
some measure due to the Wil- 
liams-Walter Reuther crowd fail- 
ing to put his name on ihe Demo- 
cratic Party slate and . campaign 
for him vigorously: He was the 
first Negro judge here in 100 


years. The Progressive Party vote 
was not available at press time. 


DETROIT.—In one of thesclosest of elections ex-Gov. 


Harry Kelly, Republican, narrowly defeated incumbent Gov. 


“Soapy” Williams in a race where the voters had no choice 
since both candidates vied with®— 


that would wipe out free speech 
and press under the guise of curb- 
ing “subversives” was op by 
391,266. voters while 699,435 
voted for. 


Charge British Forced 
Chinese Crews to Sail 

CANTON (ALN).—Forcible Brit- 
ish impressment of Chinese seamen 
on ships bound for Korea was 
charged by the South China area 
| committee of the Chinese Seamen’s 
Union here. The impressment took 
place in Hong Kong, a British col- 
ony, when local authorities com- 
mandeered ships with Chinese 
crews for Korean service and threat- 
ened crewmen with permanent 
blacklisting if they refused to be- 


come “cannon fodder and imperial- 


BAITING RACE 


ain 


/ 


Faces Boycott: 


‘Free Press’ 

Bares Its 
Venom 
Against 
Negroes 


—See Back Page 


A constitutional amendment | ist tools of war,” the union said. } 


Spread the Truth! 
Get Us 3,000 Readers! 


© Who told the true story of what happened 
in Korea? 

® Which paper carried the fight to prevent 
the legal murder of the Martinsville Seven? 

® Who showed what the results would be 
from the shackling of the workers with the five- 
year contracts,.wrge freezes, escalators? 

® Who brought to light the enormous profits 
of the bosses, the swindling of the workers through 
high prices and increased taxes? 
: may one newspaper, the Michigan Worker. 
John Gibson, vice-president of the local, a Gerbe supporter, Mpa id eee aaais | ape oe os ~ — 
- took a stand of also being opposed to any escalator clauses or five- |; paper that takes jits st. 1d against the Wall Street 

year contracts. - - : _, | warmongers, the rising tide of fascism, the de- 


The workers at the meeting were incensed to learn .from a 
- union bulletin of Chrysler Local 230, Los Angeles, that negotia- 
tions were being conducted to shackle the 80,000 worke1s in all 
Chrysler plants with the Walter Reuther wage freeze, escalator, 
five-year, no-strike contract. 
They instructed their president, William Gerbe, to make 
- immediate investigation and report back within three days to a 
membership meeting. Then a special stewards’ meeting must be 
“ called to debate with UAW top brass the Reuther proposals. 
The union constitution declares that no negotiations can be 
conducted unless’ started first at a local union level. 
Gerbe admitted that during a discussion with the company 
- recently on pension issues “some talk” was started on “other issues.” 
- = Ralph Filectia, acting chairman of the stewards’ meeting, 
lashed out at any idea of shackling the Chrysler workers with the - 
- deal that General Motors and Ford workers got. He pointed out 
. that any five-year contract with Chrysler would freeze shop condi- 
tions and prevent any type of struggle against speedup and im- 
provement of working conditions. 


struction of civil liberties. . 
It is the paper of the people fighting for a 
better life. It names names. It produces facts 
‘on Big Business and its agents in the labor move- 
ment. For that reason it is the best known labor 
paper in Michigan and the most hated by the 
bosses and their stooges. ‘ 

From Nov. 15 to Jan. 31, 1951, this paper, 
its editors, circulation staff, its gaany supporters 
engaged in handling h deliveries, call upon 
the readers to join in ing the circulation. 
We want to get 1,000 subscriptions (dhe year) 
and 2,000 home delivery ci i 

Build the Workers’ Press! | Get a subscriber 
or 9 new home delivery reader igi! 
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| Readers Write In, 
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For Subscriptions 


Readers old and new are responding to the 
Worker circulation drive with ts for sub- 
scriptions, coming all the way from small towns 

away in Tennessee mountains as well as 
from large industrial centers. | 

“I look forward-to every issue of The Worker 


rule out dangerous thoughts, the reader asks that 


his sub be renewed with no copies of The Worker 
omitted between subscriptions. 
Another reader in Chicago writes, “I have been 
a constant reader for some seven years and your 
per was never any better than it is now.” He 


By George Morris 
The 


Ask |Union Chiefs’ Line 
Led to Loss at Polls 


program of the top CIO-AFL burocracies of toeing 


| 
the Democratic Party's pro-war line was the primary con- 
Itributin g factor to the victory of reaction in Tuesday’s elec- 


tion. 


The result was the climax of ) 
a trend that was apparent since the| the fighting stage. 


bitter defeat suffered by the peo-| Had the CIO's Political Action 
ple in the congressional elections |\Committee and the AFL's League 


of 1946. Already then the top/for Political Education put the de- 
trade union leaders begari to shove | mands for peace and enactment of 
into the background the social|long-promised social _ legislation 
welfare and peace policy program |and repeal of Taft-Hartley in front, 
that formed the basis of the pro-|the Republican reactionaries would 
Roosevelt coalition, and move for-}not have been able to trick much 
ward the “Truman Doctrine” anti-|of Jabor’s sentiment -into their 
Communism program. camp. The AFL and CIO made 
Last Tuesday demonstrated with | Support of the Truman foreign 
stronger emphasis than ever that policy the primary basis for en- 
workers cannot be effectively |dorsement of candidates. 
aroused, enthused or mobilized by| Very little was saved last Tues- 


“war on Communism”. slogans. |day of what was once known as 
| + the “New Deal” representation in 


Congress. The reelection of. Sen. 
WHAT REALLY HAPPENED) Herbert Lehman in New York and 
is that many workers—including 


several of the much paler variety 

union members—turned away from |like Sen. od “nen . 7 

Dem amin - (necticut an 0 . Fastore oO 
the rily f ocrats, bI 8 a a Rhode Island, is small comfort 
marily for the Korean war an iC) against the negative results. 
threat to plunge the country into} © in 
es mg acne! om phé| HERE ARE some of the re- 
the workers, cunningly capitalized 


| sults: 
upon it—not, however, by cam- 


Sen. Robert Taft was reelected 
paigning for peace, but by claims|>Y @ heavy majority over his labor- 
that under their leadership and 


| endorsed opponent. Sen. Scoit 
“together” policy toward China Lucas of Illinois, the majority 
and the Soviet Union, develop- 


leader, will be replaced by Everet 


pa 

deplores that the “capitalist press coins money” 
while the liberal press in. the U.S. is constantly 
harrassed wi'h financial problems. — 

The Worker circulation drive which was inau- 
gurated last week will extend until Jan. 31, 1951, 
and aim for 20,000 new subs to the’ week-end 
newspaper. It will also have as its goal the 
maintenance of a regular circulation of 20,000 
for the Daily Worker. 

A SERIES of conferences of Midwest press 
representatives held in Ohio, Chicago and Mich- 
igan has accepted the plans for the drive in their 
areas. Despite increased attacks of reaction on 
the paper, its basic circulation is “holding well,” 
reports Philip Bart, general manager. 

From West Lafayette in Indiana comes a letter 
readng: “I am very interested in subscribing to 

-the Daily Worker. . . . I will appreciate your 
prompt action very much.” 

From a mountain town m Tennessee, a letter 
asks for a copy of the paper, adding: “After 
reading it, if I am pleased, I will no doubt 
send in a subscription.” 

And so they go. Letters telling about condi- 
tions in shops, in their communities, of the com- 
mon desire for peace and a better life. And their 

“ attraction to the only newspaper—a working class 
paper—which gives them ideological leadership 
in the struggle against the war makers and anti- 
‘labor profiteeers. 

The price for the yearly sub for The Worker 
will continue at $2.50 during the drive. 

Prizes, to be announced in The Worker, will 
be awarded to all persons obtaining five or more 


with keen i ” writes a reader from Balti- 
more, “especially so because of the intensified lies 
in the capitalist press.” 

Not intimidated by the Ober witch-hunt law 
which sought even before the McCarran Law to 


ments would have never reached 


e Sepyr e ee —o M. Dirksen, the Republican candi- 
ALP Le ad Wh P "AE peso e.g 


Tribune. 
By Max Gordon “ 


Rep. Richard M. Nixon, co- 
author of the MeCarran-Mundt- 
While the Es OE and policies of the American Labor 
Party failed to break through the thick cloud of major party 


electioneering in New York State the party came out on top 


in the one place where it concen ® ~iten 
trated its efforts. something over 200,000 votes each 


This was in Rep. Vito Marcan- The exact total will probably not 
tonios 18th congressional district. be known until the official canvass 


The congressman was unable to next week. 
overcome the three-party gangup The sharp reduction of the ALP 


Nixon Law and second to none as 
a reactionary, defeated Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, for whom labor 
made its most vigorous try, and is 
coming back as a Senator. 

North Dakota's former Rep. 
Francis Case, who authored the 
vetoed forerunner of the Tait- 
Hartley Law, the Case Bill, is 
wwe |Coming back as a. Senator. 
ee In place of Utah’s Sen. Elbert 
"" | Thomas, the Senate will be graced 
¥/ 2 |by Wallace F, Bennet, Republican 
eee ee |and former president of the Na- 

uae ‘tional Association of Manufactur- 

| 3 | ers. 
Sen. Francis J. Myers of Penn- 


against him, but his ALP vote was 
the strongest in the history of the 
district and topped the second 
party—the Democrats—by 11,000 


voces. 


Rep. Marcantonio’s vote was/ 


about 36,000, cast on the ALP 
line alone. His opponent, James G. 
Donovan, received 25,000 Demo. 
cratic votes, 20,000 Republican 
and 5,000 Liberal: Party votes. 
Ther is no question that the bulk 
of Donovan's votes came not as a 
result of anti-Marcantonio feeling, 
‘but simply because he happened 
to be on the limes of these can- 
didates. . 
. i 

FOR THE REST of the state. 
Gov. Dewey won re-election large- 
ly as a result of a stror~ showing 
in New York City, where he came} 
within 135,000 votes on his Dem 
ocratic-Liberal opponent, Walter} 
_ A. Lynch. Dewey carried the state 
by slightly more than half a mil-| 
Jion votes, carrying with him the} 
rest of his state ticket. 

For Senate, however, Herbert 
H. Lehman, running for reelection 
on the Democratic-Libera]. line, de- 
feated- R lican’'Joe R. Hanley 
by more than-400,000 votes. The} 
rather remarkable shift from 
Dewey to Lehman was due chiefly; 
to-the fact that Lehman still has} 
about him some of the aura of 
Roosevelt liberalism, enhaeced bv 
his dramatic struggle agaim!. the 
pro-fascist’. McCarran Act io the! 
fina] hours of the last. Congiess| 
date,. Jom. F. McManus and Dr 


jliam Bianchi to the state senate. 


| 


DP Bee Sys oae 


‘W., By B.. is; fox, Governos} 
and sSenate inn ag | 


vote fiem previous years was 
viewed as a result largely of red- 
baiting anid the inability of the ALP’ 
to break: through to the public 
with its program- and policies. 

* 

THE LIBERAL PARTY vote 
also dropped sharply from 1¥48,. 
though it remained higher than 
the ALP by about 50,000 for Gov- 
ernor. 

In New York City, the mayoral- 
ty was won by Vincent Impellit- 
teri, dissident Tammanyite who 


captured the voters imagination} . 
by his pose of “independence” | © 


from the political bosses. {mpellit- 
teri drew’ heavily from both ma- 
jor parties to. beat Tammany-Lib- 
eral nominee Ferdinand Pecora by 
about 220,000 votes. Impellitteri 
received 1,156,587 votes while Pe- 
cora fell below a million. Republi- 
can Ed Corsi registered only 382,- 
795 votes, while Paul Ross, ALP 
nominee, was recorded unofficially 
as having received 149,182 votes. 

The big Labor vote in Rep. 
Marcantonio’s -district elected Wil- 


20,000 of his 35,000-vote total on 
the ALP line, and may take his 
seat in the State Senate as a L.- 
borite though formally a Republi- 


In one assembly district in Mar- 
mst i om oa Be 
emerged ‘first in assembly 
districf race, though the ‘candidate 
was licked by a Democratic and 
Liberal combination. In another 


by .100 votes by the Democrats. 


mosed out] 


| tion set of this workingclass 


4 : at, 7 . cs Sa “s sen fete rates 


PETER V. CACCHIONE, Communist_leader, thrice elected 
to-New York's City Council, died three years ago, Nov. 6, 1947. 
Son of the Italian-American working people, his life was ani in- 
-Spiration to millions. The New York State Committee of the Com- 
munist Party this week called upon all members to centinue the 
struggle for peace, democracy and Socialism in the militant tradi- 


Ce 
* 


at i ees Be es Se See ss 3 ey =e be. j & 4 ‘ ; : 
ee ee |sy!vania lost his seat to died-in- 


the-wool Republican reactionary 
Governor James H. Duff. . 

Sen. Tydings of Maryland, like 
most of the Truman Administra- 
tion’s Congressional leaders, was 
defeated by a Republican who 
even surpasses him as a reaction- 
ary. 
Most of the notorious foes of 


i ilabor both in the Senate and 


House, are coming back, among 


‘ctatenae them Senators Eugene D. Millikin 


ox Le , 


_ 


‘when . Rep. Marcantonio’s defeat 
was annouriced to crowds gathered 
ouiside @& his headquarters, was 
one of disappointment. Many 
wept, others shouted: “We'll ‘get 
them next time, Marc.” ... 

Many wanted to know where. 
the people in the district would 
now turn for aid. Rep. Marcan- 
tonio’ lost no time in letting them 
know he would be there : i 
in their. behalf “as usual.” In a 


statewide party conference would 
‘be held withm. two weeks, under 
Marcantonio’s leadership, to plan 
an aggressive drive for the party’s 
program and for building its or- 
ganization. | ; | 
“The American Labor 
just begun to fight,” - state..execu- 


tive secretary Arthur Schutzer de-|? 
clared. “We will wage that fight 


side by side with all whe, regard- 
lair akanetiy' Sebid ‘han & eee 
mon desire for securing world 
peace, ~tgger _constitutson- 


Party has| 


of Colorado, Pat McCarran of Ne- 
vada, Homer E. Capehart of -In- 
diana, Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
Towa and the rest. 

The Democrats will have a 43 


|to 47 majority in the Senate but 


more than half thear number will 
be from below the Mason-Dixon 


line. It was bad enough when the 


|Democrats, with a more liberal 
completion, held a 54 to 42 ma- 
jority, But now... 


. 

THE PICTURE :n the House 
ts no better. A 234 to 200 major- 
ity is indicated at this writing, 
with the southerners in a decisiv 
position to call the shots in the 
Democratic caucus or os their 


A,9f living for;every family. 
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— War Profiteering 


WASHINGTON (FP).—All organized Jabor is aroused over profits skyrocketing to] 
the record high of $40 billion a year, prices soaring to an alltime high and wages lagging 
far behind. AFL ‘economists, viewing the 
has ever seen when wholesale m-— 


creases already reported reach the 
consumer, demanded action to halt 
the flatteing of small pocketbooks. 

The CIO in a full front page 
editorial in its weekly News pic- 
tured profits rising beyond the 
“wildest dreams of avarice,” prices 
set to break all previous records 
and wages poking along behind 
so far that workingmen’s families 


prospect of the 


+ 


highest retail prices the U.S. 


Machine Workers declared that 
labor, united must stand up and 
fight if the process is to be halted. 

The delegates proposed that 
AFL, CIO and. unaffiliated unions 
join in a demand on the admin- 
istration to keep hands off any 


wage freeze. 


The UE delegates concluded 
after their series of interviews that | 


| 
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on the scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


Lowdown on Rickey 


BRANCH RICKEY is at Pitsburgh and some of our constituents 
there are naturally curious about the man and are asking, “Dees 
this automatically mean that he will end the color ban on the 
Pirates? Etc. etc. : 

Rickey will indeed go down in baseball history as the man 
who first signed a Negro player. He was the smartest of the 
magnates. He was being pushed by the ever-growing campaign, — 
he saw it coming, he did it first and mashed ie Leckdonsabie finan- 
cially and in reputation. We gave him the credit that was his due. 
Never mind the motives, let others be equally smart and end the 
color line too, we said. | 

But some of the stuff in print and in films like The Jackie Rob- 
inson Story, giving him complete credit for doing the whole job, 
and being a great good man in every way is beginning to get me. 
Let's lift the lid for eur Pittsburg. frends and fill in some REAL 
dope on Mr. Bushy-Brows. 

* 


“the Government is going to pour'| 
it onto labor as long as labor will 
take it.” 


The CIQ Economic Outlook in 
an analysis of the skyrocketing 
prices declared, “Old fashioned 
speculative profiteering on the 
commodity exchanges and in other 
business places has been the ma- 
jor cause of the price inflation since 
June 25.” 

“Even. the most reactionary 
business spokesman must know 
that he can’t get away with blam- 
ing the unions for the price rises 
which the Korean invasion set in 
motion.” 


The CIO News pointed out that 
after taxes were paid 486 corpo- 
rations reported net incomes of 
more than $1.7 billion in the three 


find it nearly impossible to make 
both ends meet. : 
In a fron tpage cartoon cap- 
tioned, “It's Time to Bring This 
Witch Down” the Journal of the 
United Mine Workers pictures a 
profiteer, dressed like a witch, sail- 
ing on a broomstick labeled prices 
with a bag full of dolar war Joot. 
“The markup of prices since 
the outbreak of war in Korea has 
brought profits to heretofore un- 
believable levels in almost every 
industry,” The Machinist, weekly 
of the International Association of 
Machinists says. “As a result every 
lea record in the books is being 


LET'S GO BACK to the beginning, to the days when he so suc- 
cessfully built the St. Louis Cards into a profitable organization. 
Let's get one thin ight. The man has proven himself a 

remarkable judge of ballplaying talent. 

He's also proven himself 4 sanctimonious, penny pinching busi- 
nessman with little regard for ethics and less for his players. But 
that’s aia people become business “successes” under capitalism, 
isn't it | 

The salaries he crammed down players’ throats before the mini- 
mum of $5,000 was won became a scandal. His whole far flung 
farm system was full of underpaid players with no recourse because 
of baseball's fantastic reserve clause blacklist. They were what Mr. 
Rickey called, with a puff on a fat cigar, “hungry players.” 

In 1942, the year Whitey Kurowski won the flag and the Series 
for the Cards by smacking 9th inning homers off ‘Whit Wyatt of 

the Dodgers and Red Rufing of the Yanks, he received a salary of 
$2,500. When Rickey took over the Dodgers, it has been reported 
privately that he conned young Ralph Branca into an $1,800 salary! 

Among his notorious practices in St. Louis was “covering up” 
minor Jeaguers, keeping them shuttling around his farms and thus 
preveriting them from coming up to the big leagues and making a 
decent living, because the Cards were not ready to use them. 

: * 

J. G. TALOR SPINK, editor of the Sporting News, known as 
baseballs bible, relates in his book, Judge Landis and 25 Years of 
Baseball how even Landis, hardly a players man, eouldn't stand 
Rickey's double dealnig. On page 232 Spink writes, “One of the 
Judge's favorite references to Rickey was “that sanctimonious so and 
SO. 

Further on Spink relates how Rickey once controlled “All the 
teams in the Nebraska State — in clear violation of baseball 
regulations, and at another time, “had a finger, directly or indirectly, 
in most of the teams of the old Arkansas-Missouri League.” 

In 1938 Landis was forced to crack down on Rickey’s manipu- 
lations, setting free 91 Card farmhands, including Pete Reiser, who 
came to Brooklyn. eg 

This is just a litle bit on the operational methods of this man. 
You can bet he’s already contemplating with great disfavor Ralph 
Kiner's $65,000 salary. 


eZ 


ea ) 
ing at such an unheard of rates 
has reduced the real wages—the 
purchasmg. power—of every wage 
earner and salaried employe im 
the country. As a result labor has 
no choice in —— higher wages.” 


AFTER TWO DAYS of con- 
ferences with representatives of 
e government agencies- dealing with 
roken this year. domestic problems and economic 

After citing the records Thej|mobilization, 40 representatives of 
Machinist concludes, “Profit tak- the United Electrical Radio and 

months ending Sept. 30, “a juicy 


; e 
How Tampa Workers Won Geiins 2. nc "tian ne 


figure for the same period last 
Dear Editor: 


year. 
After a series of conferences 


“This, bear in mind,” the paper 

continued, “was after the corpora- 
with the Cigar Manutacturers As- 
sociation, the cigar workers of 


tion tax rate had been increased 
wage increases and better working|from 38 to 42 percent.” 

Tampa have obtained one of the!/conditions. There was a general} Referring to predictions of 
best: contracts in the history of the}10 percent increase in wages.|prices to come, the editorial savs, 
industry. The cigar workers are or-| While the contract was extended | “Brothers and Sister, you ain't seen 
ganized in the Cigarmakers Inter-|to cover a 2 year ending} nothin’ yet.” , 
national Union, AFL representing| June, 1952, the union was able to} After pointing out that the 
nearly 5,000 workers. force the manufacturers to agree .to| wage increases won and being de- 

As the old contract was about to} reo new wage negotiations in}manded by unions are lagging far 
expire the manufacturers de-| June, 1951 and again in January|behind the rising prices, the edi- 
manded 28 changes m the contract| and June of 1952. | torial concludes: 
which would worsen the condi-| The action of the cigar workers} “But the lag which is causing 
tions of the workers, reduce their] in Tampa, despite the right-wing| Virtually everybody who work for 
present wage status and render the} union leadership, once again dem-|@ living to ask, “Where's the money 
union ineffective — amounting to] onstrates the militant tradition of|coming from? will continue ‘until 
company unionism. It would wipe! the cigar workers. It is still alive|something is done.” 
out most of the gains made through| jn this southern city. Not only the 
bitter struggle im the past period} bosses but some of the union lead- 
of time. The workers of the in- ership have learned a good lesson. 
dustry unanimously rejected this 
attempt in spite of some of the 


These gains that the workers re- 
| ceived through militant struggle 
right wing leaders in the union. | must now be consolidated. They 
These leaders wanted to main-| must make sure that the union of- 
tain the status-quo, that is to sign] ficials will fight for the enforce- 
the old contract and not make any} ment of the contract. ' 
new demands, but the cigar work- nM 
ers were determined not to remain 
behind the rest of the workers im 


THE WORKERS in the unions 
the country in demanding wage in- 


must Seen merrne | to make 
. |them fighting ies. Espe- 
creases. In a general membership a Ate!” FRE ba 
meeting of all the locals, the work- cially is this important in the next 
ers raised a series of demands that 


period of time when nominations 
would igcrease not only wages but 


Two days later the negotiations 
committee was called back and a 
contract was a upon, givmg 


the workers considerable gains in 


Tampa, Fla. 


* 
Next wek we'll tell you the real story of Rickey and the cam- 
paign to end jimcrow in baseball, with some hitherto unpublished 
documents. We aim to set our Pittsburgh friends straight. 


A Letter fr s Island | 


' The issue of bail for the McCar- geesemmnens The hours now are 10-11 a.m; 2-3 
ran law victims on Ellis Island @. or 3-4 p.m. on Mondays, Wednes- 
must be won, Claudia Jones, one * ae days and Saturdays. However we 
of those victims, said in a letter to (2 have to specify the persons and the 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. The letter, eee day. For we have only 2 hours 
written on Ellis Island, and describ sae visitng a week. The Saturday 
ing some of the conditions under See3 change was a must. After all. we 
which 14 men and three women ar: know, people work for a living. 


imprisoned, follows: I feel together with ali here that 


|My dear Elizabeth: 

, . the issue of bail must be won. And 
St atecdiens of win citi, wlll It was wonderful to receive your agli Seeing tes PE me 
improve conditions in the shops. 


take place letter—the first I have received. : 
At this meeting the workers did|, /»¢ cigar workers demonstrated bem aes ee Sor tea res J udge + gana can be rein 
not leave worvtien in the hands}| , to stand unchallenged or that o 


that victory can be won not by 0° Speed that people regard ‘ee 
of the union Jeadership, but instead capitulating and retreating but Attorney General whose discretion- 
elected a militant rank and file ary powers amount te arrest first 


only by waging >| relentids and less of different political opinions | 
committee -to negotiate together fe = 3 and decide afterwards as to the use 


a4. ' | Will react, whether on personal or : 
militant fight against reaction.) y4:..) ¢ ee ae 
| political grounds to this shameful Se eae cec! 
with the Jomt Advisory Board. Unity sll age by pete Po violation of the denia) of bail—a * See of his discretion; I feel and I know 
On June 25, the negotiations ag Rao ” "| right guaranteed in the Bill of ks Alex Bittelman and «Ferdinand 
began. From the very outset the|‘¢ enemies © labor ,move-| Rights of the American Constitu- Smith concur with me as do the 
manufacturers stalled and made|™¢®t- Such action also helps to ex- others, that not only can we win 
every effort to sabotage negotia- but we can by the mass movement, 


pose the phonies in the labor I am together with a wonderful] 
: , t ; a? Be : 
tions. They flatly declared that movement. company of men and women who ex Y wernt a het pa Tee -e which you indicate in your letter 
there will be no wage secaanéens By a Cigar Worker i i238 wae ~of Wheat: and | feecdom\™ gathering, can win this whole 
They began to intimidate workers } $ crusailes they pat Andere bt here, | round — the — gewerte 
through various tricks. The Taft- Italian Textile Unions , aeeD war and fascism and the would-be 
: nis Our conditions of imprisonment) jj]; ry | hers of Lieut. Gilbert. 
Paoonys & me was a big factor in WinNationwide Strike militar or yaa Ba ne : 
avor the bosses. | . ich Goce) ) unde 
* ROME (ALN). — A nationwide | -. i “es 
strike of 650,000 Italian textile ; , : 


‘are the conditions of being denied 
liberty. Up to now, Rose Nelson| other circumstances like in our fa- 
IMMEDIATELY THE UNION | was ‘in solitary confinement, as you| vorite field of work (with the wom- 
‘called~the workers to a’ general}| workers. was called off when em-|; en for peace and security and their 
: A a\pl re “gy Bers 
union demands for bette 


know. Betty Gannett and I keep ) 1 
membership Svan oy natin needs) let me know when youd 


and working conditions which they 
had previously rejected.. This >on- 
siderable~ victory for’ textile’ labor|heen segregated. A “little 'matter”| ) 
was won by the joint efforts of the|known to fourteen million Negro, up, and Betty has sinus as you)all of you. 
{Italian General Federation of La-|citizens. No doubt, they (the au-jknow. The now is permis-| We saw Abner Green of the 

bor and unions affiliated with the|thorities here) are afraid we may|sion to be in a ge room—a re- American Committee for the Pro- 
cover Chris tian Democratic Social| contaminate the other people. But| creation room with the men all day.| tection of Foreign Born.and he told 


no ing the ers| Democratic parties, which are out-| these r victims are doubt| We are transferred to another room’ us of next legal -steps» and mass 
tht Meats tind Niet tanks But “acted togetit less fortaiite than we.’“Negroes,|for sleepine. Due to protests we campaign. : . 
not frighten. .the. woskess..with.it in. the textile. dispuie... 1)! ' CLAUDIA. 


her company now and from the 
te| hotbox she was in you can imagine 
-what it was like. Due to protests, 
however, we are no longer there. I! 
was fearful lest my bronchitis flare| 


like to come so I can send you 
a 


strike. referendum pproved 
e. re was a 
Two days later the strike refer- 
endum was held in every cigar 
shop: The* workers: voted in over-' 
nd 398 x 
~ 


re 
. bosses 
tat 


Ellis Island now has a : 
wing—for up to now all of us, the 


11 and more recently, the six, have Love from all of us, Betty and 


Rose send love. So-do the guys, to 


. 
. 
.?*> 


no 
e 
for 


| 


.tion, did visiting... BOns cet teSert en 


—, 


seeesesensteeeeaseessees — 
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Wayne U. Prexy Mum 


On Pro-War Outfit 


DETROIT. — President David 
Henry of Wayne University thinks 
its a matter of opinion. 

What do you think? 

The Michigan Worker discover- 
ed this week that President Henry 
is not only a member but a past 
president of the secyet big busi- 
ness Council on Foreign Relations. 


We asked him as a man who 
influences the thinking of 20,000 


pened to be in a secret organi- 
zation with ex-governor Wilbur 
Bruckner. 

Bruckner’s petitions for. U. S: 
Senator were circulated by mem- 
bers of the Wolverine Republican 


Club. A Grand Jury later said that: 


the Wolverine Republican Club 
was a front for the murderous 
Black Legion. 

President Henry said it was “a 
matter of opinion” whether there 
was anything wrong with Mr. 
Bruckner. 3 

Maybe that explains why Hen- 
rys administration was so tough 
with a student Al Fishman, who, 
they charged, “embarrassed” 


‘Wayne U. students how he hap-'the University by passing out a 


leaflet aimed at saving the life of 
Lt. Gilbert, a Negro officer facing 
death in Korea. 

The Black Legion was an or- 
ganization Ike the Ku Klux Klan 
which practiced anti-Negro, anti- 
Semetic arid anti-labor terror— 


By ‘Free 


Boycott Faced 


For Jones Slur 


Press’ 


DETROIT.—The 13th District Democratic Voters As- 
sociation, whose chairman is Collins George, editor of the 


Detroit Edition of the Pittsburgh Courier, this week con- 
demned the Detroit Free Press for®— 


its scurrilous story against Record- 
ers Court Judge Charles Wesley 
Jones. 


The meeting, made up of many 
prominerft citizens from the 13th 
District, in a statement to the Free 
Press editors said that if the edi- 
torial attack on Judge Jones was 
not retracted and an editorial writ- 
ten they would initiate a boycott of 
the Free Press in the entire Negro 
community. 

They gave the Free Press only « 
day or two to make the correction 
before election day. 


The Free Press headlined the 
scurrilous attack against Judge 


The family 
Pharmacy 


DRUGS 


maPINCUS 
11344 Whittier - 
LA 1.2990 


xor——— —_—— ll 


SAVE UP TO 25% 


lelevision, Electrical Appliances. 
Furniture, Floor Coverings 
and Paints at 


NATE’S OUTLET 


Fenkell cor. Schaefer 
Phone VE 8-6260 


_— — 


Jones over the attempted assassina- 
tion of President Truman story. 

In a distorted set ot so-called 
facts, clumsily written, the Free 
Press tried to convince the voters 
that Judge Jones was part owner. 
of “a saloon.” 


The judge answered the phony} 


charge in a dignified statement 
which was in contrast to the shrill 
gutter language of the Free Press 
whose anti-Negro bias was once 
again exposed. 

The attack on Judge Jones was 
the Free Press’ way of support- 
ing corporation counsel Frank 
Schmanske, who took his oath of 
office in the office of the labor- 
hating, warmongering Polish Daily 
News. 


Police Act Scored 


By U of M Profs. 


ANN ARBOR. — Five Political 
Science professors at the Univer- 


including murder—here in Michi- 
gan. Fishman was suspended from 
all non-academic activity for the 
rest of the semester and not per- 
mitted to even enter certain parts 
of the student center. : 


Presiednt Henry, who has, or 
used to have, a reputation as a 
great “liberal” said the Council 
on Foreign Relations was not a 
secret organization. 


But he went on to say “The 
meetings are all closed.” He re- 
fused to discuss the membership, 
speakers, or stand taken by the 
council on various issues. 


President Henry is the man who 
said there are not more Negro 
teachers at Wayne because he be- 
lieves in choosing teachers. on the 
basis of “merit.” 


The Michigan Worker also 
learned this week that Henry Ford 
If and B. F. Hutchinson of Chry- 
sler Corp. are members of the 
Detroit Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, as is the VP of a large 
Detroit bank. 


President Henry's secretary gave 
this info té6 The Worker, and your 
reporter had the membership list 
in his hand, and was reading it 
when the secretary feared she 
might have made a mistake. She 


called the secretary of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Robins, and hastily took 
back the list. 
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ZESAUTOTOWN ALLEY 


THE OLD-TIMER 


SIGNIFICANTLY, some of the witnesses Stellato produced 
against the five on trial at Ford Local 600 have been appvintees of 


his at $105 a week plus expenses. 


They are James Watts end Mike 


Rinaldi. Stellato makes them work tor their thirty pieces of silver. 
o ° 


_ IN LOCAL 400, Highland Park, Al Musilli, president, some 
weeks ago made the front pages with a lot of gas about making 


everyone -sign a loyalty oath. 


He got all of his executive board to sign. One member did 


so under protest. 


A committeeman in the plant refused to sign. 


When it came before the local membership meeting. the workers 


voted full confidence in the two 


workers who stood their ground © 


opposing the oath. Musilli has quietly dropped the whole thing. 
a ° oO 


A MOVE IS ON at the April, 1951, UAW convention in 
Cleveland to have all local union$ that collect dues from a checkoff 
with the employers allow the International union to collect the 
money direct. The local would then get its share from the Inter- 
national. Nice move to have a big club-over a local administration. 


AS CHEVY LOCAL 262. 


(Forge) the Reutherites on the 


execufive board are bringing charges against-two board members 
of the local because they refuse to okay an expense sheet for a 
bunch of Reutherites who went to the State Democratic Conven- 
tion. The two members have the backing of the local membership 
meeting, which also refused to okay such a swindle expense. The 


issue is now in Reuther’s lap. 


GM Pay on Treadmill 


DETROIT.—General Motors and 
Ford workers’ wages, tied to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes 
were reported here going to be in- 
creased one cent an hour Dec. I. 

At the same time the~Michigan 
Department Of Labor announced 
that cost of living in the state has 
reached an all-time high, showing 
a 28.4 percent increase since 1946 
when price controls were lifted. 


Since May, 1948, when the first 
escalator clause was signed, GM 
workers have received 27 cents in 
increases and five cents an hour in 
wage cuts, giving them 22-cent 


wage increases in 30 months. 

Meanwhile the corporation re- 
ports that for 1959 they expect to 
rake in one billion dollars in prof- 
its, an all-time high. 


$15 a Week Relief for 4; 
$9.50 Daily for Solons 


DETROIT.—While the recent special session of the State Legislature slashed $9,000,- 
000 for relief expenditures, a plea was made by State politicians for an increase in expense 
accounts for travelling to conventions on “State business.” At present the State brass gets 


$9.50 a day expenses and their 
underlings are permitted $8.25 a 
day. 

The irony of it all is that the 
legislators who slashed the $9,- 
000,000 from relie& allotments 
want increased expense accounts 
because of increased prices at the 
hotels they frequent when on 


sity of Michigan have proclaimed State business. 


a unanimous “No!” to the provi- 
sion of the McCarran Act which 
provides for the registration of or- 
— with the Attorney Gen- 

They are: Prof. Marshall 
Knappen, Prof. Joseph E. Kallen- 
bach, Prof. Samuel J. Eldersveld. 

The act as a whole, Prof. Knap- 
pen said, is basically wrong in 
principle. 


. 


Meanwhile the commercial 
press here is making much ado 
about persons who had been on 
relief, getting $15.21 for two 
weeks | rem and who had been 
found to be making several dol- 
lars one night a week doing an 
act in a local cafe. 


The person was immediately cut 
off welfare, despite the fact she 


Ki 


suffers from a serious eye ailment 
which _ her from working 


regularly 
Also, now, if a relief recipient 


is found to be givng any part of 
his relief check to pay a church 
dues he is cut off welfare rolls. 
Welfare rolls have been trim- 
med to the bone to meet this $9,- 
000,000 slash by the recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature. A year 
ago. some 15,000 families were 
drawing relief checks. Today some 


6,000 families in Detroit are left. 
Most’ of these are people who are 
physicially or mentally unable to 
work and must rely on public as- 
sistance, 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WOQ8KMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 


Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


2934 YEMANS 


-_ 


UNITY 


9856 CHENE 


COMMERCIAL AND JOB PRINTING 


100% Union Shop 
Established as a non-profit organization - 
by Labor and Progressive organizations 
and individuals to serve the community. 


-PRESS. 


Phone WA 1-8842 


* 


j.S.ROYSTER | 
MOVING 6 STORAGECA 


’ 


- POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


‘FW alASKOWSKI 
harmacy 


5668 Michigan at 35th St. 


A family of four here on relief 
gets $15 for food for one week, 
while- State politicians get $9.20 
a day expenses for hotels and food. 

An indirect admission that Ne- 
gro workers are unable to obtain 
jobs because of the rank discrim- 
ination at factory gates, is made 
by Ira Glover, director of the 
Welfare Employment Service. 

He said that 75 percent of those 
unemployed and on relief are Ne- 
gro workers and he admits they 
are. “unemployable.” Just why 
they are “unemployable” he does 


not admit. 


Complete Line of@ 
- PETS and SUPPLIES 


JOY PET SHOP 


19514 JOY RUAD 
Phone VE 6-3960 
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Send all material, advertise- 
ments, and subscriptions for the 
Michigan Edition to 2419 W. 
Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich. 
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Semitism 


Aid the fight against Discrimination and Anti- 
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Remember the Children’s Xmax Party 
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Bake Sale’ - 


December 1, 2 and 3 
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- Fast to Speak at Civil Rights Parley Banquet 


PHILADELPHIA.—Howard Fast, distinguished novelist and* leading fighter for 
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civil rights, will be the guest speaker at a banquet honoring delegates to the Pennsylvania 


secretary of the Conference spon- 
soring committee. 


HOLTON DECLARED that 
the banquet will culminate a day- 
Jong conference devoted to plan- 
ning a program of action in de- 


Conference to Defend the Bill of Rights on Nov. 18, 


me 


fense of constitutional liberties, ee og 


civil and human rights of the 
citizens of Pennsylvania. 

The conference .Will convene 
9 a.m., Saturday, Nov. 18, at the 
Adelphia Hotel. 


SPONSORS INCLUDE: Bishop 
C. C. Alleyne, AME Zion Church; 
Hans Blumenfeld, chief, Division of 
Planning Analysis, Philadelphia 


16 Pages, Price 10 Cents | 


City Planning Commission: 


HOWARD FAST» 


according to John Holton, acting 


Calvin Brook, editijor, Peo- 
piks News; Rev. W. Butler; 
Rev. P. B. Bynum; Alvin Christ- 
man, president, Eastern Division, 
Farmers Union; Thelma Dale, Pro- 
gressive Party. | 

Rev. J. M. Dawkins, Jr., Tyree 
AME Church; Arthur A. Ernst, 
Educational Director, Berks County 
Farmers Union; Louis F. McCabe, 
Esq., vice - president, National 
Lawyers Guild; Israel Freedman, 
business agent, Local 53, Philadel- 
phia Fur Workers Union; Henry 
Rhine, international representative, 
United Electrical Workers; Miss 
Elizabeth Frazier. 


» Phila. NAACP to Resist 
- Withdrawal of Charter 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People prepared this week to defend itself against un attempt 
on the part of the national office to withdraw its charter and thus dissolve the present local 


In a curt letter, dated October 
24 to the Rev. E..T. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the branch, Walter White, 
national executive secretary, gave 
the ‘branch 15 days to show why 
the charter should not be _ sus- 
pended or revoked. White made 
the accusation that “The branch 
has conducted itself in a manner 
jnimical to the best interest of the 


association.” 
* 


WHITE MADE THE following 
four charges: 

“1, The Branch has failed to 
make any payment on its debt of 
. $2,148.50 to the national office 
incurred during the period of 
January, 1948 to January, 1949 
during which time membership re- 


© 


ports were not properly sent in 
and the National Office’s share of 
memberships solicited in the Phila- 
delphia area was not forwarded in 
compliance with the Constitution. 
The Branch has made no effort to 
make any payment on same. 


~ “2. The Branch has steadily de- 
clined in membership from 10,129 
in 1947; to 6,438 in 1948; to 4,307 
in 1949; to 3,681 in 1950 and con- 
ducts-its fiscal operations in excess 
of its income, thus causing the 
Branch to constantly be in debt. 


“8. The Branch has not vigor- 
ously carried out NAACP program 
as outlined by the resolutions of 
the annual conventions and in na- 
tional office communications to 


branches. | 


PHILADELPHIA.—In the 


freedom. 
_Strong’s letter said: 
“The District Committee 


security and democratic rights. 


_ of the American people. 
“WE PLEDGE TO YOU, 
tinue to expend every effort to 
can again 


well. 


Renew Pledge | 
To Free Dennis 


of the Communist Party of Eastern Pennsylvania;:Chairman Ed 
Strong sent greetings to imprisoned Communist General Secre- 
tary Eugene Dennis and a pledge to renew the fight for his 


ing at this critical moment in world history, voted unanimously to 
send greetings to you, Gene Dennis, our comrade and leader. 
. | “Fhe American ruling class jailed you in the vain hope 
that in so doing they would behead our Party and stop the 
growing movement among the American people for peace, 


“But our Party, under your leadership, despite all efforts 
to smash us and render us helpless, is carrying on the struggle — 
for peace, against war and fascism and for the elementary rights 


have the benefit of your direct guidance 


° we 
ee: we yledge to do all in our power to free all other victims 
—|-_ of class repression and to defeat the infamous McCarran Law 
- | under which still greater infamies are being committed. 
7 e send you our heartfelt greetings and hope you are 


“Comradely yours, | - 


name of the District Committee 


of Eastern Pennsylvania, meet- 


Gene Dennis, that we will con- 
secure your freedom so that we 
‘e and leader- 


- : ’ P ¥ 4 
a St < _. sf se 


“4. The Branch has suffered a 
great loss of prestige in the com- 


munity in which it functions.” 
. e - 


THE BRANCH EXECUTIVE 
committee, under the leadership of 
the Rev. Mr. Lewis has taken a 
firm stand that the charges are 
unjustified, and is preparing not 
only to answer the charges but also 
to offer positive suggestions for im- 
proving the NAACP program. 
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j . PHILADELPHIA.—Thousands of workers in two huge 
plants in this area staged simultaneous work stoppages last 
week in protest over company chiseling and. down-grading 


tactics. 


The stoppages occurred at the 
General Electric plant in West 


Soup plants in Camden. 

Four thousand GE _ workers 
walked off their jobs for three days 
after the company had instituted 
a time study of seven aluminum 
welders jobs, which the workers 
said would result in a pay cut for 
the welders from $1.54 an hour 
to $1.44. 

The speed with which the GCE 


workers acted after news of the 
time study spread through. the 
plant, indicates widespread resent- 
ment and anger over a whole num- 
ber of company attempts to cut 
rates and increase speedup. 


Philadelphia and the Campbell! 


A SIMILAR situation was seen 
in the Campbell plant where 5,000 
workers walked out after seven 
women inspectors were suspended 
because they refused to accept a 
work change which eliminated a 
half hour rest period. 

The stoppages, just two of doz- 
ens that have occurred at major 
plants in this area, reflect a tre- 
mendous rise in big business ef- 
forts to place the burden of the 
growing war economy on the backs 
of the workers. 

Workers throughout the area, 
from Bethlehem Steel to the Phila- 
delphia waterfrort, are refusing to 
succumb to these attacks and are 


demanding higher wages and an 
end to speedup and rate cuts. 


—_ 


By Narman Anderson 


“lovers”. embraced. 


The ardent “wooer” was the 
Philadelphia Men’s Apparel Asso- 
ciation. The shy, pursued “maiden” 
—Charles Weinstein, manager of 
the Philadelphia Joint Board, CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


* 


THE BANQUET was arranged 
in honor of Weinstein, whom the 
Philadelphia men’s clothing manu- 
facturers had just named “Man of 
the Year,” in tribute to his services 
to the men’s clothing trade here. 


This is how — Pincus, head 
of the leading clothing firm, Pincus 
Bros., Inc., described the manu- 
facturers’ affection for Weinstein: 


| “When he came to Philadelphia 


in 1929, we hated him. We had 
enough trouble. The stock market 
had crashed. Some of us had lost 
our shirts in Wall Street. Business 
was lousy. And he wanted to form 
a union, That was all we needed. 


“And now we love him. We 


| couldn’t 4lo without him.” 


~ 


000 banquet attended by 1,200 persons. 
cians who beamed proudly as the®— 


| ., This is.a remarkable confession,| ing worker here is not 
coming from:the head ‘of the firm! thusiastic about sucha’ 


Ine Wooing and Winning 
Of Charley Weinstein 


PHILADELPHIA.—A very touching “love affair,” flowering quietly in this city for more 
than 20 years, just recently was exposed to the full light of day. The occasion was a $15,- 
Present were leading manufacturers and politi- 


that spearheaded the clothing 
bosses’ bitter fight against the 
clothing workers union, a firm that 
in 1929 tried to force its workers 
to sign the infamous “yellow dog” 
contracts, a firm that sought and 
won a strikebreaking injunction 
against the Amalgamated in the 
early 30's. “ | 


THIS TRISUTE to Weinstein 
won ‘widespread favorable com- 
ment from big business circles here. 
The Evening Bulletin even saw fit 
to approve of the award both edi- 
torially and through financial col- 
umnist J. A. Livingston. 

Nobody, however, has said much 
about the clothing workers them- 
selves,. who in the past 20 years 
repeatedly have found themselves 
crushed between the fond em- 


Weinstein, but there is 
that the average cloth- 


s 


tionship between their leaders and 
their bosses. 


There is still a tradition of tight- 
ing militancy in the Amalgamated, 
carried on mainly by the older 
workers who remember the bitter 
Struggles for unionization 20 and 
25 years ago. 

It is these old timers who recail 
the decade of tremendous struggles 
that laid the groundwork for a 
clothing workers union here. 


* 


THESE STRUGGLES were led 
by workers who had rallied around 
the left-wing, including Commu- 
nists and militant Socialists. They 
had carried the torch for the union 
during the labor-busting days of 
the early 20s, and it was they who 
carried the main burden of organi- 
zation after the 8th biennial con- 
vention of the Amalgamated. in 
1$28 had called for an all-out driva 
for complete unionization of the in- 
dustry in Philadelphia. 

Weinstein came here from Chi- 


gu with a number of other -or- - 
y en-| ganizers:and he remained after ths 
rela" , (Continued on Page 8) >... Jy 53 
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Readers Write In, Ask \Wnion Chiefs’ Line 
For Subscriptions 


Readers old and new are responding to the 
Worker circulation drive with requests for sub- 
scriptions, coming all the way from small towns 
tucked away in Tennessee mountains as well as 
from large industrial centers. 

“I look forward to every issue of The Worker 
with keen interest,” writes a reader from Balti- 
more, “especially so because of the intensified lies 
in the capitalist press.” 

Not intimidated by the Ober witch-hunt law 
which sought even before the McCarran Law to 
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Another reader in Chicago writes, “I have been 

a constant reader for some seven years and your 

paper was never any better than it is now.” He 

Seiises that the “capitalist press coins money” 

while the liberal press in the U.S. is constantly 
with financial probléms. 

The Worker uatietien drive which was inau- 


gurated last week will extend until Jan. 31, 1951, 
and aim for 20,000 new subs to the week-end 


A SERIES of conferences of Midwest press 
representatives held in Ohio, Chicago and Mich- 


 igan has accepted the plans for the drive in their 


areas. Despite increased attacks of reaction on 


_ the paper, its basic circulation is “holding well,” 


reports Philip Bart, general manager. 
From West Lafayette i in Indiana comes a letter 


-From a mountain town in Tennessee, a letter 
asks for a copy of the paper, adding: “After 
reading it, if I am pleased, will no doubt 
send in a subscription.” 

And so they go. Letters telling about condi- 
tions in shops, m their communities, of the com- 
mon desire for peace and a better life. And their 
attraction to the only newspaper—a working class 


paper—which gives them ideological leadership 
in the struggle against the war makers and anti- 


| a trend that was apparent since the 


| 


iple in the 


|that formed the basis of the pro- 


Communism program... 


af a 


labor profiteeers. 
The price for 
will continue at 


_ Prizes, to be announced in The Worker, will 
be awarded to all persons obtaining five or more |. 


subs. 


the yearly sub for The Worker 
$2.50 during the drive. 


Led to Loss at Polls 


By George Morris 


The program of the top C 


the Democratic Party’s pro-war line was the primary 
| tributing factor to the victory of reaction in Tuesday’s elec- 


tion. 
The ‘result was the climax of 


bitter defeat suffered by the peo- 

congressional elections’ 
of 1946. Already then the top 
trade union leaders began to shove 
into the background the social 
welfare and peace policy program 


Roosevelt coalition, and move for- 
ward the “Truman Doctrine” anti- 


Last Tuesday demonstrated with 
stronger emphasis than ever that 
workers cannot _be_ effectively 
aroused, enthused or mobilized by 
“war on Communism” slogans. 


* 

WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 
is that many workers—including 
union members—tumed away from 
the Democrats, blaming them pri- 


marily for the Korean war and: the 
threat to plunge the country into 
a still greater war with China. The 
Republicans, sensing the mood of 
the workers, cunnitigly capitalized 
upon it—not, however, by cam- 
paigning for peace, but by claims 
that under their leadership and 
“together” policy toward China 
and the Soviet Union, develop- 


W., E. DuBois, for Cov 
00 Senate oh civelll. THE. SCERE-on election night, 


DFSUR WIG Swe cence wen f 


Led Where Pe ople 
‘Heard Heal eal 


By Max Gordon . 


While the 
Party failed to 


promren and policies of the American Liesl 
eak through the thick cloud of major party 


electioneering in New York State the party came out on top 


in the one place where it concen @ 


trated its efforts. 


This was in Rep. Viio Marcan- 
tonios 18th congressional district. 
The congressman was unable to 
overcome the three-party gangup 
against him, but his ALP vote was 
the strongest in the history of the 
district and topped the second 
party—the Democrats—by 11,000 


vores. 


Rep. Marcantonio’s vote was 
about 36,000, cast on the ALP 
line alone. His opponent, James G. 
Donovan, received 25,000 Demo- 
cratic votes, 20,000 Republican 
and 5,000 Liberal Party votes. 
Ther is no question that the bulk 
of Donovan's votes came not as a 
result of anti-Marcantonio feeling, 
but simply because he happened 
to be on the lines of these can- 


didates. 
+ 


FOR THE REST of the state 
Gov. Dewey won re-election large- 
ly as a result of a stror~ showing 
in New York City, where he came 
within 135,000 votes on his Dem 
ocratic-Liberal opponent, Walter 
A. Lynch. Dewey carried the state 
py slightly more than half a mil- 
ion votes, carrying with him the 
rest of his state ticket. 

For Senate, however, Herbert 
H. Lehman, ‘running for Teelection 
on the Democratic-Liberal line, de- 
| feated Republican Joe R. Hanles 
400,000 votes. The 
rather stmuiie shift trom 
Dewey to Lehman was due chiefly y 
to the fact that Lehman still hasica 
about him some of the aura of 
hig tae liberalism, enhanced a 

dramatic struggle ag t 
pro-fascist’. McCarran Act " 
fina} hours of the oy Congyess 


session. 
‘The ALP. leading. state candi- 
date, Joba T. MeManus and: Dr 


something over 200,000 votes each. 


be known until the official canvass 
next week. 

The sharp reduction of the ALP 
vote from previous years was 
viewed as a result largely of red- 
baiting and the inability of the ALP 
to break through to the public 
| with its a) and policies. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY vote 
also dropped sharply from: 1948, 


The exact total will robably not} 


ea Bs ak Bits ae OS 
ead op bs 2 ms oD a 
though it remained higher than Be 


the ALP by about 50,000 for Gov- 


ernor. 


In New York City, the mayoral- 
ty was won by Vincent Impellit- 
teri, dissident Tammanyite who 


by his pose of “ind 
from the political bosses. Impellit-_ 
teri drew heavily from both ma- 


eral nominee Ferdinand Pecora by 
about 220,000 votes. Impellitten 
received 1, 156 5087 votes while Pe- 
cora fell below a million. Republi- 


;can Ed Corsi registered only 382,- 


795 votes, while Paul Ross, ALP 
nominee, was: recorded unofficially 
as having received 149,182 votes. 

‘The big .Labor vote in Rep. 
| Marcantonio s district elected Wiil- 


Bianchi ran as Republican aud 
ALP nominee. He .received some: 
20,000 of his 35,000 vote total on 
the ALP line, and may take his 
seat in the State Senate as a La-| 


lb one assembly district in Mar- 
cantonio’s congressional area, the’ 
ALP emerged first in the assembly 


the! district race, though the candidate 


was licked by a Democratic and 
|Liberal. combination. -In another 
district, the..ALP. was. nosed . out 
by. 100 votes by the Democrats 


respectively, .gecedy 


SE ere wt ee ee aiid 
a ttte 


2. Be 


captured the voters imagination 


jor parties to beat Tammany-Lib-} 


liam Bianchi to the state senate.| 


borite though formally « Republi-|th 


to New York’s 


. ee Rahs: lh ba tactonel ote DIED 


PETER V. ce leader, thrice elected 

Council, three years ago, Nov. 6, 1947. 
Son of the Italian-American working people, his life was an in- 
spiration to millions, The New York State Committee of the, Com- 


, ;coming back as a — 


IO-AFL burocracies of toein oeing 
con- 


ments would have neyer reached 
the fighting stage. 

Had the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee and the AFL’s League 
for Political Education put the de- 
mands for peace and enactment of 
long-promised social legislation 
and repeal of Taft-Hartley in ap BO 
the Republican reactionaries would 
not have been able to trick much 
of labor's sentiment into their 
camp. The AFL and CIO made 
support of the Truman foreign 
policy the primarv basis for en- 
dorsement of candidates. 

Very little was saved last Tues- 
day of what was once known as 
the “New Deal” representation in 
Congress. The reelection of Sen. 
Herbert Lehman in New York and 
several of the much paler variety 
like Sen. Brian McMahon of Con- 
necticut and John O. Pastore of 
Rhode Island, is small comfort 
against the negative results. 

— f 

HERE ARE some of the re- 
— 

Robert Taft was reelected 
Mb a lined majority over his labor- 
endor opponent. Sen. Scott 
Lucas of Illinois, the majority 
leader, will be replaced by Everet 
M. Dirksen, the Republican candi- 
date sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Rep. Richard M. Nixon, co- 
author. of the McCarran- Mundt- 
Nixon Law and second to none as 
a reactionary, defeated Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, for whom labor 
made its most vigorous try, and is 
coming back as a Senator. 

North Dakota’s former Rep. 
Francis Case, who authored the 
vetoed forerunner of the Tait- 
Hartley Law, the Case Bill, is 


In place of Utah's Elbert 
Thomas, the Senate will b be graced 
by Wallace F. Bennet, Republican 


Bats JScgeee and former president of the Na- 
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tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 

Sen. Francis J. Myers of Penn- 
sylvania lost his seat to died-in- 
the-wool Republican reactionary 


=... | Governor James H. Duff. 


Sen. Tydings of Maryland, like 
most of the Truman Administra- 
tion’s Congressional leaders;--was 
defeated by a Republican who 
even surpasses him as a reaction- 
ary. 

Most of the notorious foes of 


en ee labor both in the Senate and 


House, are coming back, among 


5 |them Senators Eugene D. Millikin 


when Rep. Marcantonio’s defeat 
was announced to crowds gathered 
outside @§ his headquarters, was 
one 0 disappointment. Many 
wept, others shouted: “We'll get 
em next time, Mare.” 

Many wanted to know. where 
the people in the district would 
now turn for aid. Rep. Marcan- 
tonio lost no time in letting them 
know ‘he would be. there working} 
in their behalf “as usual.” In a few} 
encouraging words, he urged them 
not to. grieve because in the end 
the people will win. 


_ ALP -Jeaders’ announced’ imme.|p 
diately. after the; élection that a'of 


oie : 
has SoA « - 


al 


rege f 


statewide party conference would 
be held within two weeks, under 
Marcantonio’s leadership, to plan 
an aggressive drive for the party's 
program and for its or- 
ganization. 


“The American Labor Party has 
just begun to fight,” state execu-/# 
Arthur’ Schutzer de- 


tive 


side 
less 
mon 
ace, 

liberties - 


and winning a decent 
of lying 


by side with all who, regard- 
of party label, share 2 com. 


world 


a] 


r every 


Baa | family 


secretary , 
clared. “We. will wage that fight 
secpring. t 
Se e eegativataon- | 
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of Colorado, Pat McCarran of Ne- 
vada, Homer E. Capehart of In- 
diana, Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
lewa ‘and the rest. 

The Democrats will have a 49 


\to 47 majority in the Senate but 


more than half their number will 
be from below the Mason-Dixon 
line. It was bad enough when the 
Democrats, with a more liberal 
completion, held a 54 to 42 ma- 
jority. But now... 


Democratic caucus or give 
coalition with the Republicans an 
overwhelming majority. | 
The entire picture adds up to 
| notice. to oe that tough days are 


© Hie bbe a 


(8 4 +o 6 wee 9 eee ant 


far behind. AFL economists, 
has ever seen when wholesale in-™— 
creases already reported reach the 
consumer, demanded action to halt 
the flatteing of small pocketbooks. 

The CIO in_a full front page 
editorial in its weekly News pic- 
tured profits rising ‘beyond the 
“wildest dreams of avarice,’ prices 
set to break all previous records 
and wages poking along behind 
so far that workingmen’s families 


| Labor Blasts 
War a 


WASHINGTON (FP).—All organized Jabor is aroused over profits skyrocketing to’ 
the record high of $40 billion a year, prices soaring to an alltime high and wages lagging} 
the prospect of the 


“Shean 


“~ 


highest yebr prices the U.S. 


7 


find it nearly impossible to make 


both ends meet. 

In a fron tpage cartoon cap- 
tioned, “It's Time to Bring This ; 
Witch Down” the Journal of the# 
United Mine Workers pictures a 
- profiteer, dressed like a witch, sail- 
ing on a broomstick labeled prices | 
with a bag full of dolar war Joot. 


“The markup of prices since 
the outbreak of war in Korea has 
brought profits to heretofore un- 
believable levels in‘almost every 
industry,” The Machinist, weekly 
of the International Association of 
Machinists says. “As a result every 
profit record in the books is being 
broken this year.” 


}mg at such an unheard of rates 
has reduced the real wages—the|' 
purchasing power—of every wage 


|the country. As a result labor has 
no choice saeecor™ ia higher wages.” 


AFTER Two DAYS of con- 
ferences with representatives of 
government agencies dealing with 


domestic problems and economic 


After citing the records The 
Machinist concludes, “Profit tak- 


mobilization, 40 representatives of 
the United Electrical Radio and 


How Tampa Workers Won Gains; 


Tampa, Fila. 
Dear Editor: 

After a series of conferences 
with the Cigar Manutacturers As- 
sociation, the cigar workers of 
Tampa have obtained one of the 
best contracts in the history of the 
industry. The cigar workers are or- 
ganized in the Cigarmakers Inter- 
national Union, AFL representing 
nearly 5,000 workers. 

As the old contract was about to 
expire the manufacturers de- 
manded 28 changes in the contract 
which would worsen the condi- 
tions of the workers, reduce their 
present wage status and render the 
union ineffective — amounting to 
company unionism. It would wipe 
cut most of the gains made through 
bitter struggle m the past period 
of time. The workers of the in- 
dustry unanimously rejected _ this 
attempt in spite of some of the 
right wing leaders in the union. 

These leaders wanted to main- 
tain the status-quo, that is to sign 
the old contract and not make any 
new demands, but the cigar work- 
ers were determined not to remain 
behind the rest of the workers in 
the country in demanding wage in- 
creases. In a general membership 
meeting of all the locals, the work- 
ers raised a series of demands that 
would increase not only wages but 
improve conditions in the shops, 
At this meeting the workers did 
not leave everything in the hands 
of the union leadership, but instead 
elected ‘nh militant rank and file 
committee to negotiate together 

with the men Advisory Board. 

On June 25, the negotiations 
began. From the very outset the 
pes ag oe and made 

every ort to sabotage negotia- 
tions. They flatly declared that 
there will be no wage increases. 
They began to intimidate workers 
through various.tricks. The Talt- 
. Hartley law was a big factor in 
favor of the womens. 


IMMEDIATELY: THE UNION 
called the workers to a‘ general 
membership meeting where a 
strike referendum :-was approved.|un 
_ Two days later the strike refer- 


Ietde sts Saike’ or 


Two days later the negotiations 
committee was called back and a 
contract was agreed upon, giving 
the workers considerable gains in 
wage increases and better working 
conditions. There was a general 
10 percent increase in wages. 
While the contract was extended 
to cover a 2 period moding) 
June, 1952, the union was able to 
force the manufacturers to agree to 
reopen new wage negotiations in 
June, 1951 and again in January 
and June of 1952. 

The action of the cigar workers 
in. Tampa, despite the right-wing 
union leadership, once again dem- 
onstrates the militant tradition of 
the cigar workers. It is still alive 
in this southern city. Not only the 
bosses but some of the union Jead- 
ership have learned a good lesson. 
These gains that the workers re- 
ceived through militant struggle 
must now be consolidated. They 
must make sure that the union of. 
ficials will fight for the enforce- 
ment of the contsact. 


* 

THE WORKERS in the unions 
must attend meetings to make 
them fighting local bodies. Espe- 
cially is this important in the next 
period of time when nominations 
and elections of union officials will 
take place. 

The cigar workers demonstrated 
that victory can be won not by 
capitulating and retreating but 
only by waging a relentless and 
militant ‘Toke against reaction. 
Unity. of action—a fightback action 
—can and will ll defeat for 
the enemies of labor move- 
ment. Such action also helps ta ex- 
pose the phonies in the labor 
movement. 

By a Cigar Worker 


italian Textile Unions 


WinNationwide Strike 
ROME (ALN). — A nationwide 


strike of 650,000 Italian textile: 


and working conditions which they 
had previously rejected. “This 7on- 
siderable victory for textile labor 
was won by the joint efforts of the 
Italian General Federation of La- 
‘bor and .unions affiliated with the 
Christian. Democratic and Social 
which are out- 
acted* together 


with jt in. the Jeatile disputes. 1.02 


earner and salaried employe in| J 


Machine Workers declared that 
labor, united must stand up and 
fight if the sroceld te 40 be Ge. 

The delegates proposed that 
AFL, CIO pe unaffiliated unions 
join in a demand on the admin- 
istration to keep hands off any 
wage freeze. 

The UE delegates concluded 
after their series of interviews that 
“the Government is going to pour 
it onto labor ‘as long as labor wa 
take it.” 


The CIO Economic Outlook in 


an ogi wr of the skyrocketing: 


prices declared, “Old fashioned 
speculative profiteering on the 
commodity exchanges and in other 
business places has been the ma- 
jor cause of the price inflation since 
une 25.” 

| “Even the most reactionary 
business spokesman must know 
that he can't get away with blam- 
ing the unions for the price rises 
which the Korean invasion set in 
motion.” 


The CIO News pointed out that 
after taxes were paid 486 corpo- 
rations reported net incomes of 
more than $1.7 billion in the three 
months ending Sept. 30, “a juicy 
151 percent more” than the same 
figure for the same period last 
ycale 

“This, bear in mind,” the paper 
continued, “was after the corpora- 
tion tax rate had been increased 
from 38 to 42 percent.” 

Referring to predictions of 
prices to come, the editorial savs, 
“Brothers and Sister, you ain't seen 
nothin’ yet.” 

After pointing out that the, 


manded by unions are -lagging far 
behind the rising prices, the edi- 
torial concludes: 

“But the lag which is causing 
virtually everybody who work for 
a living to ask, “Where's the. money 
coming from?’ will continue | 
something is done.” 
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on the scoreboard 


by lester redmey 


Lowdowh on Rickey 


BRANCH RICKEY is at Pitsburgh and some of our constituents 
there are naturally curious about the man and are asking, “Does 
this automatically mean that he will-end the color ban on the 
Pirates? Etc. etc. 

Rickey will indeed go down in baseball history as the man 
who first signed a Negro player. He was the ca of the 
magnates.. He was being by the ever-growing campaign, 
he saw it coming, he did it first and mashed in somely, finan- 
cially and in reputation. We gave him the credit that was his due. 
Never mind the motives, let others be equally smart and end the 
color line too, we said. 

But some of the stuff in print and in films like: The Jackie Rob- 
inson Story, giving him complete credit for doing the whole job, 
and being a great good man in every way is beginning to get me. 
Let's lift “the lid for our Pittsburgl. frends and fill in some REAL 
dope. on Mr. Bushy-Brows. 

* 


‘LET’S GO BACK to the beginning, to the days when he so suc- 
cessfully built the St. Louis Cards into a profitable organization. 
Let's get one thin ing straight. The man has proven himself a 
remarkable judge ballplaying talent. 

He's also proven himself a sanctimonious, penny pinching busi- 
nessman with little regard for ethics and less for his players. But 
that’s ~ ea people become business “successes” under capitalism, 
isn't it 

The salaries he crammed down players’ throats before the mini- 
mum of $5,000 was won became a scandal. His whole far flung 
farm system was full of underpaid players with no recourse because 
of baseball's fantastic reserve clause blacklist. They were what Mr. 
Rickey called, with a puff on a fat cigar, “hungry players.” 

In 1942, the year Whitey Kurowski won the flag ail the Series 
for the Cards b by smacking 9th inning homers off Whit Wyatt of 
the Dodgers and Red Ruffing of the Yanks, he received a salary of 
$2,500. . When Rickey took over the Dodgers, it has been reported 
privately that he conned young Ralph Branca into an $1,800 salary! 

Among his notorious practices in St. Louis was “covering up” 
minor leaguers, keeping them shuttling around his farms and thus 
preventing them from coming up to the big leagues and making 2 
decent living, because the en not ready to use them. 

J. G. TALOR SPINK, editor of the Sporting News, known as 
baseball’s bible, relates in his book, Judge Landis and 25 Years of 
Baseball Tiow even Landis, hardly a players man, couldn't stand 
Rickey's double dealnig. On page 232 Spink writes, “One of the 
Jucge's favorite references to Rickey was “that sanctimonious ‘so and 


-- 


Further on Spink relates how Rickey once controlled “All the 
teams in the Nebraska State League” in, clear violation of baseball 
regulations, and at another time, “had a finger, directly or indirectly, 


wage increases won and being de- 


in most of the teams of the ald Arkansas-Missouri League.” 


In 1938 Landis was forced to crack down on Rickev’s manipu- 


came to Brooklyn. 


lations, setting free 91 Card farmhands, including Pete Reiser, who 


This is just a litle bit on the operational methods of this man. 


Kiner’s $65,000 salary. 


You can bet he’s already contemplating with great cistaves Ralph 


* 
Next wek we'll tell you the real story of Rickey and the cam- 


paign to end jimcrow in baseball, with some hitherto unpublished 


} Rocuments. We aim to set our Pittsburgh friends straight. 


A Letter trom Ellis Island — 


The issue of bail for the McCar-. 


ran law victims on Ellis Island eo ll 


imprisoned, follows: 
My dear Elizabeth: 

It was wonderful to receive your 
letter—the first I have received. 
Thursday I got a wire from my sis- 
ter which was also wonderful. An- 
other indication that people regard 
less of different political opinions 
will react, whether on personal or 
political grounds to this shameful 
violation of the denial of bail—a 
right guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights of the American Constitu- 


for the principles of its ‘Charter. 


Ellis Island now has a separate 
wing—for up to now all of us, the 
11 and more recently, the six, have 
been segregated: A “little matter” 
known to fourteen million Negro; u 

citizens. No doubt, they (the au- 


contaminate the other people. But 
these poor victims are no doubt 
less fortunuté: than: 


and others. 


WwW housed under the with 
a mebger a de’ anuiiiis of bette douied 


thorities here) are afraid we may|si 


“must be won,” Claudia Jones, one #2433 
bat those victims, said in a letter to #2338 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. The letter, 233% 
written on Ellis Island, and describ. #23 
ing some of the conditions under mage 
which 14 men and three women are See 


-visiting a week. 


The hours now are 10-11 a.m; 2-3 
or 3-4 p.m. on ‘Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. However we 
have to specify the persons and the 
day. For we have only 2 hours 
The Saturday 
change was a must. After all, we 
know, people work for a living. 

I feel together with ali here that . 
the issue of bail must be won. And 
it will be won. No Gecision like 
Judge McGohey’s can be allowed 
to stand unchallenged or that of 
Attorney General whose discretion- 


ary powers amount to arrest first 


Coe wg de : saat | and decide afterwards as to the use 
[eee Of his discretion; I feel and I know 


CLAUDIA JONES 


Many of them must 
wonder how it is that under the}. 
hanner -of liberty and freedom 
crusades they are incarcerated here. 


Our conditions of imprisonment 


Due to protests, 


-what -it was 
no longer there. I 


like. 
hewever, we are 
ea hae a 


has sinus as you. 


Bie The change. now is permis-| ' 
room—a _ re-| American Committee for the Pro- 


creation room with the men all day. 


wé."' ‘Negroes, : for - sleepin 


Alex Bittelman and Ferdinand 
Smith concur with me as do the 
others, that net only can we win 
but we can by the mass movement, 
which you imdicate in your letter 
is gathering, can win this whole 
round against the atom makers of 
war and fascism and the would-be 
—— lynchers of Lieut. Gilbert. 

While Id rather see you under — 
other circumstances like in our fa- 
vorite field of work (with the wom- 
en for peace and security and their 
needs) let me know when you'd 


ine| like to come so I can send -you 


@ pass. 


eonchitis flare| 


| Love from all of us.-Betty and 
Rose send love. So do the guys, to 
all of you. 

We’ saw Abner Green of the 


tection of Foreign Born and he told 


We are transferred to another room us of next legal steps and mass 


¢; Due t-protests we campaign. ~ 


Perio Dicans,..of Enanpeat. Pith ane. alloned siting a SAturda MUAY anarannnea sail 


guns, 


Pe iy 


‘Stre onlin e’ Big Ste el Talks; 
Olds Admits Union's Strength 


PITTSBURGH.—‘Streamlined” wage conjract negotiations resumed this week be- 
tween the CIO United Steelworkers Union and the U.S. Steel Corp. with its six major sub 
sidiaries, have been veiled by the same secrecy which surrounded previous conferences. 


The union membership does not 
yet know the wage increase being 
asked nor details of other demands. 


<The negotiating committee for 
each side was reduced to 10 men, 
headed respectively by Philip Mur- 
ray for the United Steelworkers 
Union and John A. Stephens, vice 
president in charge of industrial 


relations, for Big Steel. The union 


explained that the reduction in the | 


size of. the negotiating committee 


at this stage of the proceedings is. 
“the customary procedure, in the| 
interest of efficiency and progress.” | 
The committees previously con-! 
sisted of some 35 on each side. 


Big Steel has not yet revealed 
what concessions it is ready to 
grant the union. However, in his 
‘annual report Oct. 30 to the stock-_ 
holders, Irving S. Olds, chairman 
of the corporation, admitted the 


union was in a position to extract a) 


“suBstantial” increase. “Failure to. 
follow the lead set by other large 
employers in raising wages might 
lead,” he warned, “to strikes or a 
mass withdrawal of steel workers 
from the industry.” 


Olds indicated the company 
would make a stiff fight against 
— any increases in effect be- 
ore Jan. 1, the contract date for 
agreed-on contract changes, unless 
some suitable “quid pro quo” was 
offered by the union. This is a 
Latin term meaning that the union 
would have to make a concession 
equal in value to the company. 
This might be a five-year contract 
such as those with which the 
Reuther leadership has shackled 


the auto workers. 


MEANWHILE THE STEEL 
companies are going ahead: rais- 
ing prices. in the face of making 
the largest profits in their history. 
It is estimated that 40 percent of 
all items in daily use involve some 
use of steel. 


Such increased steel costs have 
already blown higher the expense 
of the incredibly huge “defense” 
program, exposing the patriotism 
of the steel barons as so much 
“pay-triotism.” 


— 


Transit Union 


Asks 20c Hike 
PHILADELPHIA.—A 20-cents- 
an-hour pay hike and 48 hours’ 
pay for 40 hours’ work were pro- 
posed as main contract demands 
by the executive board of CIO 
Transport Local 234 to the 11,000 
PTC workers here last week. 
Other proposed demands in- 
clude full time on all “swing” runs 


Over nine hours and no extension 
- Of one-man trolley cars. 


PTC operating workers for years 
have been opposed to the “swing” 
runs, which require a man to put 
in as long as 13 hours a day for 
about nine hours’ pay. One-man 
trolleys are opposed as increasing 
unemployment and speedup on the 
transit system. 


| 


year. 


the union is for. 


U.S. Steel and Jones & Laughlin 
Make Biggest Profit in History 


The huge Morgan-controlled U. S. Steel Corp, has just 
reported the largest net profits for the first nine months of this 
year of any similar period in its history, with the exception of 
1917, when it coined even more profits out of the horrors and 
wholesale slaughter of that war year. 

Its net income Jan. 1 to Oct. 1 of this year was $178,821,- 
540, equal to-a dividend of $6.85 a share on its 26,109,756 
shares of common stock outstanding. This is an increase of 55 
percent over the same nine months of last year. 

The Mellon-controlled Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., the 
fourth largest producer, also reported an enormous 4:Crease in 
profits for the same nine-month .period. Net income Jan. 1 of 
this year was $26,481,048, equal to a dividend of $9.7 a share 
on the 2,600,327 shares of common stock outstanding. This is 
an increase of 33 1/3 percent over the same nine months of last 


These figures prove that the corporations are abundantly 
able to grant a 25-cents-an-hour or larger wage increase, but, 
as a steel worker bitterly remarked: “They won't give a d--n 
cent unless it’s forced out of them!”—which, of course, is what 


PITTSBURGH.—Charging _ col- 
lusion between the publishers of 
the three big dailies here, which 
have been closed down by a lock- 
out of their employes following 
the refusal of the union mailers 
to. work on terms offered by the 
managements, Sam B. Eubanks, 
Executive ‘Vice President of the 
Newspaper Guild, has telegraphed 
Representative Emanuel Celler, 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Study of Monopoly Power, 
urging that the committee reopen 
its hearings and convene in Pitts- 
burgh to examine the local news- 
paper situation. 

The telegram was sent on be- 
half of the Daily Reporter, - which 
was established Oct. 15 by the 
10 AFL and CIO unions which 
represent the various groups of 
newspaper workers involved. Ap- 
peals by the management of the 
new paper to nine Canadian and 
American newsprint manufactur- 
ers for regular shipments of a 
minimum of 100 tons a week to 
ensure continued publication dur- 
‘ing the shutdown of the Post-Ga- 
zette, Sun-Telegraph and Pitts- 
burgh Press elicited replies from 
only three, and these were curt 
refusals, ~- 


The nine companies, according 
to the Reporter, “control the flow 
of virtually all newsprint to news- 
papers in the U. S.” One of these 
—the International Paper Com- 
pany—is the largest papermaking 
concern in the world. It has plants 
scattered all over this country and 
a number in Canada. It is con- 
trolled by Rockefeller interests. 


Another is the Great Northern 


Paper Co., which claims to be 


Quakers Ask for 


McCarran Repeal 


PHILADELPHIA. — Quakers 
were asked last week to work ac- 
tively for the repeal of the Me 
Carran Law as a threat to the 
ah liberties of the American peo- 
ple. 

Opposition to the law was made 
in a report by E. Raymond Wil- 
son, executive secretary of the 
Friends Committee on National 
Legislation to the fifth annual 


Philadelphia General Meeting of| - 


the Religious Society of Friends. 


“We don't preserve our liberties 
by givingithem up,” Wilson ‘said: 


“These ideologies should not be 
driven underground, but should be 
drawn into the open and hammer- 
ed out on the anvil of public de- 
bate. We can depend on democ- 
racy to correct these abuces 
through democratic measures.” 


The committee also announced 
its opposition toe universal mili- 
tary training or national military 
service, 

“Instead,” Wilson said, “we need 
4 program to; redevelop world ‘law 
through thé United: -Natioris.” |! . 


Pgh. Newspaper Guild Charges 
Plot Against Union Daily 


the largest producer in America 
of news pulp. It is controlled-.by 
New York and Boston financial 
groups. ’ 


THE NEW PITTSBURGH 
daily has managed to get along 
from day to day “by purchase of 
job lots of newsprint rolls at pre- 
mium prices and small quantities 
of odd sizes which were cut and 
rewound at heavy expense.” 


Eubank’s telegram points out 
that “Thousands of tons of (news- 
print) paper are stored in Pitts- 
burgh warehouses, being held for 
use of the big dailies when they 
reopen.” 


The new paper reported that 
serious damage had been done to 
a press leased from the Pittsburgh 
Courier through what it empha- 
sized was.an “unexpliined” ac- 
cident. The sudden flooding of 
the city for a,few consecutive days 
by a tremendous number of out- 
side dailies shortly after the Re- 
porter began publication was 
pointed out as another. suspicious 
bit of harassment, especially be- 


-started to put in women to do the 


fy 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Coilmakers Strike 


Against 


Westinghouse Cut in Rates 


By James H. Dolsen 

EAST PITTSBURGH. — Some 
200 workers in Section O-1, which 
makes the ooils for transformers 
and generators in the huge West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. plant here, 
have been on strike a month against 
the company’s attempts to cut 
wage rates by arbitrarily reclassi- 
fying jobs in that section. 

The winding, taping, shellacking, 
insulating, heating and pressing of 
the heavy railroad steel and trac- 
tion coils has been hitherto done 
almost exclusively by men as a 
Class-5 job> paying from $1.45 to 
$1.48 per hour. The company ar- 
bitrarily divided up the job and 


winding and taping on a Class-2 
basis, paying $1.30 to $1.82 an 
hour. 

‘The workers recognized that the 
company was trickily maneuvering 
to cut the scale as well as to try to 
set women workers, anxious for 
jobs, against the men who were 
protesting the change. The union 
charges that the company’s real in- 
tention is to get the whole section 
put on the lower rating. 

The company refused to put off 
its institution of this lower rate 
until the union could appeal the 
matter through the grievance sys- 
tem. 

The 3,000 workers in the Trans- 
formers & Generator Division were 
called out last week on a three-day 
strike in support .of the coilmakers 
by the local union executive board. 
The board ordered them back to 
work pending the counting of bal- 
lots cast at a union mass meeting 
Nov. 1 on giving it authority to set 
a date for a plantwide strike. 

THE COUNT SHOWED 5,944 
for such a strike authorization to 
823 against. Many workers, how- 
ever, were critical of the hurried 
way in which the mass meeting 
was conducted and the fact that 
there was no checkup as to whether 
those given ballots were actually 
emnloyed in the plant or not. 

The IVE officials had intended 


cause it is contrary to usual news- 
paper practice. . 

THE MUCH BOASTED Ameri- 
can freedom of the press is turn- 
ing out to be what the so bitter- 
ly attacked Communists have in- 
sisted it is: freedom for the mil- 
lionaires who have the huge capi- 
tal required to establish and ope- 
rate a metropolitan newspaper and 
who conduct such an enterprise 
as they do any other—to make 
the most profit out of it by squeez- 
ing its employes for production 
and selling the product at the 


that only their members should be. 
admitted to the mass meeting, al- 
though a large number of the 
workers still belong to the original © 
UE local. The stewards council 
overwhelmingly rejected this as 
inconsistent with the unity that 
would be required for a plantwide 
struggle, if that were decided 
upon. 

IN ORDER FURTHER to estab- 
lish unity, the UE sent a committee 
to the IUE officials proposing that 
Tom Fitzpatrick of the UE, be a 
speaker at the mass meeting. In- 
stead of allowing this, the IUE 
leadership utilized the opportunity 
to attack the UE for criticizing IUE 
tactics and methods of work. 


The IVE leadership is opposed 
to a plantwide strike. PresiJent 
Philip Conahan of the local has an- 
nounced his personal opposition. 
Negotiations with the company 
were resumed on a national level 
by the union in Pittsburgh yester- 
day. rl 


THE STRIKE of the coil mak- 
ers and the ready response of the 
rank and file of the workers to 
action on their behalf expresses 
their resentment at the continuous 
chiseling of their working condi- 
tions by the corporation. 


They know that while more work 
is being constantly squeezed out 
of them, the company’s profits are 
skyrocketing. A Westinghouse 
worker exclaimed in the course of 
a conversation on conditions in the 
plant :“I just read the company 
had the biggest net income in its 
historv during the last three months 
—nearly $22,000,000 after paying 
taxes! But they keep us down to 
the erindstone. They're never satis- 
fied!” i 


UE LOCAL 601 is urging that 
everything be done to unite the 


workers in the plant behind the 
strikers in the coil-making section. 
“Management must be -forced to - 
back down in 0-1 or not a single 
classification of time value will be 
safe,” it warns. 


Among the workers there is 
some talk of the need for a rank- 
and-file committee, composed of 
both IUE and UE members, to or- 
ganize a real united struggle 
against the company. The sugges- 
tion is even heard that such a com- 
mittee could take the $120,000 
dues-payment fund. now in litiga- 
tion between the UE and IUE and 
held temnorarily by the Federal 
Court, and use it to back up such 
a struggle—for strike relief, for in- 


highest possible price 


stance. 


— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tremendous rank and file victories 
in 1929, 30 and 31. 

He and his crew, through terror, 
intimidation and red-baiting then 
proceeded to eliminate the left- 
wing from active influence in the 
union leadership and instituted the 
policies which 20 years later won 


jhim the award as “Man of the 


Year.” 

He hel institute those pol- 
icies which have become charac- 
teristic of the’social democratic top 
Amalgamated leadership every- 
where—plainly known as class col- 
laboration. mq 

A LEADING manufacturer, 
Louis Goldsmith, described those 
policies this way: 

“He (Weinstein) understands and 
appreciates the problems of the 
employer and is able and willing to 
solve them.” 

Weinstein’s (and the Amal- 
gamated generally) “solutions” con- 
‘sist . > . of . the 


workers’ ability to: fight back’ and 


delivering their labor power, un- 
hampered by militant action, pro- 
tests, stoppages and strikes, to the 
sses. . | 
Thus grievances are handled 
through an elaborate arbitration 
system which handcuffs the work 
ers and places the final decision 
on their beefs not in their own or- 
ganized strength but in an arbitra- 
tion board, rigged to suit the bosses. 
Nationally and in Philadelphia, 
the Amalgamated leadership’s “un- 
derstanding” of the bosses’ prob- 
lems has placed clothing .worfkers 
far behind other workers in the 
fight for higher wages. | 
Thus, according to the U. S, De- 
partment of Labor in 1949, steel 
workers were earning an average 
hourly wage of $1.65, auto workers 
$1.69, while clothing workers made 
$1.34. As of July, 1950, steel- 
workers made an average of $1.70. 
an hour, auto workers $1.76 and 
clothing workers made $1.34. 


. aie 


Ihe Wooing and Winning 
Of Charley Weinstein 


‘of workers entered the fight for 
wage increases based on the huge 
jump in living costs since the Ko- 
rean war began, Amalgamated 
leaders have negotiated a 12-cent 
rise for clothing workers. But they 
are still behind workers in other 
industries. 

While delivering the workers 
labor power to the bosses, Wein- 
stein is working overtime to de- 
liver their votes to the bosses par- 
ties. 
He and his crew are leading pro- 
ponents of the “lesser evil” theory, 
which is aimed at keeping the 
workers tied politically to the old, 
big business parties. | 

‘Weinstein, as a leader of CIO- 
PAC.is largely responsible here for 
influencing the workers to vote 
for the anti-labor, pro-war 
dates of the Democratic Party, con- 
sequently betraying therm and lead- 
ing them down the path to their 
own destruction. 

Is it any wonder then ,that the 
clothitig: bosses consider Charley — 


MILLIONS 


- MONTHS AFTER 


Weinstein “The. Man of the. Year’? 
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The Wika; To Truman Policy 


By Carl Hirsch 


} CHICAGO.—Official Illinois election returns revealed how Korea, betrayal on do- 
Vol. XV, No. 46 E- * November 12, 1950| Mestic policies and political corruption dragged the Democratic Party down to a disas- 


In 2 Sections, Section 1 16 Pages, Price 10 Cents! trous defeat. President Truman’s congressional butcher boy, Scott W. Lucas, was trounced 


ST ;overwhelmingly. This was the man * ——$—<————————— 
who carried out strict Adminis-| W¢ would have liked,” said Or- 


tration policy — regardless ~of| 4wer- 


Reeuterea as second ciass matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post \ 
officer at New Vork. N Y. wnder the Act of March 3. 1879 


<a : policy. 

Lucas’ defeat by a 300,000 
plurality was decisive and nation- 
wide in its significance. KH re- 
| moved from the Senate the man 


= 


AFTER THE 


ELECTION 


~ 


—— See Pages 5 and 7 —— 


whether Truman found it expe- 
dient to voice that policy openly 
in his demagogic speeches. 

Lucas paid with his Senate seat 
for treachery on civil rights, the 
betrayal: on Taft-Hartley repeal, 
his shameful: sponsorship of the 
McCarran-W act and his ad- 
vocacy.of every phase of the Ad- 
ministration aggressive foreign 


who was most closely associated 
with Truman and was the undis- 
puted chieftain of the Democratic 
Party in Congress. 

* 


HE WAS DEFEATED by Ever- 
ett M. Dirksen, who was clever 


“The important thing is that we 
took the issues to the people in this 
period of hysteria and war dan- 
ger. The people expressed them- 
selves for peace in their own fash- 
ion—and it is now up to all of us 
to see that this deep desire for 
peace is realized.” 

However, the foremost symbol 
in this county of all the aHiance 
between machine and organized 
crime, Capt. Dan Gilbert, went 
down to a crushing defeat in his 
race for sheriff. 


. 

IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
races, the Republicans won several 
additional seats. Two GOP victors 
were Richard Vail and Fred E. 
Busgey, two ex-congressmen who 
are notorious as rabid red-baiters. 
However, the Republicans failed 
in their bid to defeat Rep. Sidney 
Aytes whom they lambasted as a 
New Dealer and an opponent of 
the McCarran law, 

As a sharp criticism of Demo- 
cratic Gov. Adlaid E. Stevenson, 
whom they elected two years ago, 
Illinois voters chose a GOP ma- 


jority in both state houses. 


The Republican liberal, State 
Sen. Edward P. Saltiel, was re- 


‘--elected with Progressive, support. 


In addition, the liberal Collinsville 
publisher, James O. Monroe, won 
a State Senate seat from the Re- 
publican incumbent: 

The election results here were 
seen in sharp contrast to 1948, 
when the Democrats headed by 
Truman managed to convince the 
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enough to build his entire cam-| voters they represented some of 
paign around criticism of the Tru-| the deep-seated popular needs. 


man foreign policy. Dirksen suc-| Jy Illinois, the 1948 Democratic 
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wt 2 9, *¢etc0 |ceeded in differentiating himself 


from that policy, although he ac- 
tually represents nothing better or 


se basically different. 


Democratic county chairman 
Jacob M. Arvey blamed “the war 
news for Lucas defeat. “The war 
developments in the last few days 
helped to crystallize the fear of 
world war,” he said in a significant 
post-election statement. 


The view of the Progressive 
Party was that “the people didn't 
vote for Dirksen, they voted 
against Lucas.” 

State Progressive Party Sidney 
L. Ordower pointed to the apathy 
of labor and liberal voters in II- 
linois and in the industrial down- 
state communities as a key to 
Lucas defeat. | 
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“tH paid from $2 to $10 per vote. 
ions about 


The fact that the peace senti- 


* ment of the voters of Illinois was 


expressed only in the crudest fash- 


any clear-cut: choice in the only 
Statewide race in which broad pol- 
icy issues were involved. 

The Progressive Party was 
barred from the statewide ballot. 
It had only two candidates, run- 
ning in communities which have 
long been dominated by the Demo- 


IN THE FIRST Congressional 
District, where Sam Parks was the 
PP candidate, and in the 29th 
Senatorial District, where Charles 
McCord ran, the machine paid 
more cash for votes than ever be- 
fore in the long history of corrupt 
machine politics in this city. 

Progressive Party watchers in 
both areas came back with almost 
uniform reports on how Democrat 
ic precinct captains stood in front 
of the polling place—or inside—and 


“We had no illusions 


4:| outcome, although the vote for 
‘Parks and: McCord :was not‘ wat 


was explained by the absence of 


cratic machine, 


’ DIRKSEN 


standadr bearers, Sen. Paul Doug- 
las and Gov. Stevenson, aroused 
the electorate with their promises 
of New Deal domestic improve- 
ments and world peace. They em- 
phasized their independence from 
the machine and the hacks. 
However, Lucas’ campaign this 
year was entirely on the detense, 
with his record in the 8lst Con- 
gress making demagogy on the 
main issues very difficult. Lucas 
resorted to attempts to out-redbait 
his Republican opponent. He dis- 
sociated ‘himself from the Brannan 
plan. the health program and other 
unfulfilled: promises which make 
up the Truman “Fair Deal.” 
Lucas fiasco dragged down 
other Democratic Congressional 
candidates. some of whom emulat- 
ed his red-baiting tactics in this 
election campaign. One of -the 


the| chief ‘casualties was Rep. Barratt 


‘O'Hara, who had. won in 1948 by 
‘a close margin,: I sh 
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The Crime Syndicate-- 


Big Business Ofs 


By Carl Hirsch 


CHICAGO.—Several months 


man in the big International 


the washroom, the safety equipment an 
bets could be placed any time of ¢™ 


the day for races at all tracks. 

“The only thing the company 
doesn’t like,” the foreman remark- 
ed, “is craps and card games in 
the wash reom.” 
| * 

IN THE HUGE U. S. Steel mill 
in South Chicago, there is a bookie 
available to every man in every 
cepartment. From the departments, 
the bets are funnelled through 
Syndicate bureaus located in tav- 
ems “at each gate. . 

In hundreds of other big plants 
in Chicago and downstate similar 
facilities are available. The “take” 
is enormous—and most of it on 
company time and with the com- 
pany s open consent. 


Whats the idea? Is it merely a 5 


maiter of laxity 
tolerance? 

Not at all. The company-spon- 
sored gambling is a reflection of a 
deep-going, many-sided alliance. It 
reflects the unity betwen Big Busi- 
ness, organized crime and machine 
poiitics. In that family relationship, 
_ Big Business is not merely a 
member. It is actually the shame- 
faced parent. 


company 


A DETAILED study of subur- 
ban Melrose Park would show_how 
this set-up operates, . duplicated 
' many times in industrial and com- 
pany towns throughout the state 
—and in every state in the U.S. 

Melrose Park, like nearby Cicero, 
has long been a stronghold of the 
Capone Syndicate. Its slot ma- 
chines, bookie-joints and _ vice 
houses are. enormously profitable. 
From those profits come the cam- 
paign funds to elect local offi- 
- cials, who hire prosecutors and 
police. 

With the giant Harvester plant 
as probably the town’s richést 
source of gambling income—and 
with the company in a position to 
facilitate gambling in the plant— 
it's‘not hard to see the tie-up. Nor 
is it difficult to see how the com- 
pany would benefit. 

Suppose the Harvester company 
decided to break the recent strike 
at this plant, hiring thugs and 
gangsters to smash the picket lines. 
What would have been the role of 
the town administration, its police 
and hired deputies? 

a 


CICERO has been associated 
with the name of Al Capone for 
decades. From its headquarters 
here, the Capone Syndicate has er- 
panded its empire far and wide, 

The Syndicate has traditionally 
—T town, its Pegs — its 
police. Some months ago, the Syn- 
dicate re-took The town by force 
after the residents made a futile 
effort to change the form of the 
local government in order to foil 
‘the underworld. — 

Cicero has also been the scene 
of some bitter labor struggles ever 
since industrialists began locating 
their plants in- the town as a suit- 
able ‘place for maintaining open 
shop conditions. * 

* 

ON FEBRUARY 24, 1949, the 
Elkray Mfg. Co., ‘of Cicero fired 

its night shift ‘and, locked ‘out the 


imprisoned youths, 


26, unless wired appeals to Vir- 


to: such intensity as. to. stay. this 
legal lynching. — 


Harvester 


pring» 


‘ago, a new worker was being shown the ropes by a fore- 
een in Melrose Park. Pointing out the tool crib, 
the locker room, the foreman also explained how 


This tc tho|siath of m series of articles on the alliance between 
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day shift. It was an attempt to 
oust the UE from the plant and 


developed as an effort to destroy 


the union entirely in this area. 

Hoodlums and police assaulted 
the UE picket lines.-As a final 
measure, the State’s Attorney se- 
cured a@ grand jury indictment 
against 26 of the UE pickets and 
opened a frameup trial against 
them. 

This was State’s Attorney John 
S. Boyle, who recently told the 
Kefauver Committee that he was 
on the payroll of two Capone 
Syndicate - controlled corporations. 


And the man who prepared 
the case against the 26 pickets 
was none other than Capt. Dan- 
iel Gilbert, the millionaire cop, 
who has lately been the center of 
some sensational disclosures on 
his links with the crime syndicate. 

Thus, it becomes clear where 
corporations stand on the matter 
of gangland’s- inroads into poli- 
tics. Nor is it difficult to see why 
'the Elkay management might be 
anxious to have Gilbert elected 
as sheriff. Or-why a group of 
bankers, realtors and industria- 
am ap waged published a a fe 

in the papers giving their : 
some a ml to Gilbert's 
candida 


cy. 

One of the employers who 
bought that ad was J. W. Alsdorf, 
president of the Cory Corp., 
where in November, 1947, Gilbert 
and his police smashed a UE 
strike. | 

The head of the Gilbert for 


Sheriff committee was another 
anti-labor e mployer, Herbert A. 
Pinney, former chairman of the 
American Can Co. Pinney un- 
loosed a few gems of American 
capitalist nbaeaiia ~ which— 
rationalizes the acquisition of a 
million dollars by a corrupt po-! 
lice captain—or an underworld 
hoodlum. Said. Pinney; ; 
“Any other Chicagoan had the 
same opportunities .that Gilbert 
had for amassing a fortune.” 
There you have the moral bridge 
between Al Capone and Samuel 
Insull, between Frank Costello 
and Henry Ford. Free enterprise. 


* 


GANGSTERISM grew naturally 
in the soil of the American capi- 
talist system. J. P. Morgan, Jay 
Gould and Jim Fisk ‘acquired 
their fabulous wealth through 
armed violence,- swindle and 
fraud. The bloody. story of their 
battles for control of the railroads 
and their robbing of the public 
domain is part of the American 
capitalist tradition, carried on to- 
day by the Fords, the DuPonts, 
the Wilsons and McCormicks. 

Only in details does it differ 
from the 30-year struggle between 
rival gangs to secure control of 
the U. S. gambling, prostitution 
and narcotics industries. 


Today, organized crime IS big 
business, with profits rivalling the 
“take” of such industries as steel, 
coal, auto, oil, Jumber and tex- 
tiles. i 


. THE CRIME industry is_a big 
user of commodities and services, 
entering the market alongside of 
so-called “legitimate” business. 


The nerve center of the gamb- 
ling industry is telegrap rac- 
ing information. In St. Louis, for 
example, the bookie wire service 
czar is William Molasky. Now, 
Molasky is not merely a good 
customer of the phone and tele- 
graph business. Recent disclo- 
sures shows that he owns almost 
a half-million dollars worth of 
Western Union stock. 

And incidentally, it was also 
brought out that Molasky’s * con- 


tributions helped eleét Missouri's 


Only Days Left to 


Save / in 


CHICAGO.—Chicagoans were. urged this week to step| 
up their fight to save the Martinsville Seven Negro frameup : 


hs *® 


victims who face death in a matter of days. The seven frame- 


two groups, on Nov. 17 and Nov. 


ginia’s Gov. Battle are stepped up 


ready sent protests to Gov. Battle 
and messages of solidarity to the 


up victims are scheduled to die in&— 


Numerous Chicagoans have al-| 


Litt 


if 


Frameup 


best of health. 


ILLIN 


ors 


ment of Western 


Germany 
He-is Dr. Karl Knappstein, 44, who comes to Chicago 
Frankfurt, Germany, to assume his first diplomatic post. 


GERMAN CONSUL HERE 


_ CHICAGO.—A Hitlerite editor was reported on his way 
this city this week to become consul general here for the govern- 


na 


from 


Knappstein was the editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung through 


the Hitler regime up until 1943. 
eS the Nazi organs. 


of Hesse before his selection for 


The paper was one of the mest 


appointment of Knappstein was hailed this week in a 
Reuters dispatch from Frankfurt which indicated that the former 
Hitler editor has been “denazified” and, in fact, was a “denazifica- 
tion” official under the U. S. military government in the province 


the Chicago post. 


In explaining away his record as one of Hitler's chief propa- 
gandists, the Reuters: dispatch claimed that the Frankfurter Zeitung 


_ was “the least Nazi’ of the Nazi 


publications. 
ee 


Gov. Forrest Smith, a long-time 


political crony of Harry Truman. 
* 

SIMILARLY, a good section of 
the “legitimate” liquor industry in 
the U. S. is either in the Capone 
Syndicate’s hands or under its 
control. The Kefauver Committee 


revealed that Capone mobsters 
in Chicago and Kansas City hold 
exclusive  distribytorships for 
Schenley and Seagram products. 
The Syndicate and the big dis- 
tillers have worked closely for 
many years and hold collusive con- 
trol over the powerful bartenders 
union, moving toward domination 
of the parent organization, the In- 
ternational Hotel and Restaurant 


Workers. 
* 


IF YOU go back into the ori- 
gins of the Capone Syndicate here 
in Chicago, you will find that it 
was called into being to serve big 
corporations. In the years before 
World War I, a violent newspa- 
per circulation war was brewing 
between Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick and William. Randolph 
Hearst. 

McCormick won the war—as 
the huge circulation of the Chi- 
cago Tribune’ will testify—and 
Hearst was forced out of the 
morning newspaper field alto- 
gether. " 

In that war, McCormick was 
shrewd enough to hire as circu- 
lation manager a man named Max 
Annenberg. Annenberg in_ turn 
imported a mob of ruthless gun- 
men who rode the Trib’s trucks, 
ambushed and murdered Hearst’s 
drivers until a truce was called. 


*% 

MAX ANNENBERG’s hired 
killers became the nucleus of the 
Capone mob, which then branch- 
ed out into illegal booze, gamb- 
ling and vice. Moe Annenberg, 


the brother of Max subsequent! 
became the millionaire sie 
of a nationwide racing wire ser- 
vice. ae ) 

In 1929, Max Annenberg had’ 
occasion to call on Al Capone’s 


services once again. The Tribune 
truckers were on strike and An- 
nenberg sought out the syndicate 
chieftain to “use his influence” to 
call it off. Capone’s henchmen 
stopped the strike. 


There are affidavits available 
by a witness to a meeting in the 
Tribune offices where Al Capone 
was summoned to accept the 
thanks of the Tribune’s publisher. 
‘MeCormick reportedly expressed 
his appreciation and said to the 
crime overlord: “You know, you 
are famous like Babe Ruth. We 
cant help printing things about 
you, but I will see that the Trib- 
une gives you a square deal.” 


* 
THE CAPONE Svndieate even- 


“|tually seized control of many 


Teamsters Union locals and mov- 
ed into many other unions, where 
it found a lush source of income 
both from the employers and 
from the union treasuries. 


The employers welgpmed the 
mob, finding it cheaper to pay off 
the gangsters than to pay the 
workers wage increases. The Syn- 
dicate, for its part “stabilized” 
things in the industry. No more 
strikes. No more union meetings. 


In certain industries, the “collu- 
sion went so far as to set up price- 
fixing schedules, enforced by the 


(Continued-on Page 8) __ 
= 
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a CHICAGO 


DANCE AND OABARET. Entertainm: t. 
Prizes. Dancing. Drinks. Food. Saturday, 
Nov. 18. FE Hall, 1110 8. Oakley. Admis- 
sion 75¢c. Benefit Tenants Fighting Fund, 
Auspices Chicago Tenants Action Council, 


BUILD FREEDOM'S PRESS. Conference, 
Sunday, Nov. 19, 2 p.m., 1233 8S. Wabash, 
2nd flocr. For all readers of the Dlinois- 
DuSable Worker and others interested 11 
protecting their rights to read the truth, 


“STORM OVER ASIA,” movie and tym- 
posium. Hear’ Rev. William T. Baird, cheir- 
man, Ylinois Committee for Peaceful Al- 
ternatives and Graham Dolan, educational 
director, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
UE Hall, 37 8. Ashland. Friday, Dec. 1, 
7:30 p.m. Admission free. Arranged by 
Chicago Labor Conference for Peace. 

WELCOME HOME for the delegates to 


the World Peace Conference, Sat. Dec. 9, 
8 p.m. at PE Hall, 1110 8. Oakley. Entet- 


tainment, Charlie Chaplin Film Festival. 
Admission 50c. Sponsored by Labor Con- 
ference for Peace. 


“~ 


Announcing 


_ NOVEMBER 


Iron Heel — Jack London 


ifF 


Ey 


Crusaders — Stefan Heym 
Dialectics of Nature — Frederick 
| Many, many 


Send for our 


_ Books mailed anywhere. For postage and packing please add | 


By: Staten, ore sr wel 


Reductions of 10% to 60% on ALL books 


Philosophy of Peace — John Somerville $3.00 


— 


- 


BOOK SALE — 


SALE PRICE 
$ .98 

$ .98 

$ .98 
$1.98 


REG. PRICE 


$2.50 


$3.50 
Engels $3.00 
more titles 


M. . 4} 
Sveablido | 


. : we as 


Pe on 
by more 400,000 votes. The 


sg alten om enhanced by! 


: 
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Readers Write In, Ask Union Chiefs’ Line 


For Subscriptions 


Readers old and new are responding to the 
Worker circulation drive with requests for sub- 
seriptions, coming all the way from small towns 
tucked away in Tennessee mountains as. well as 


from large industrial centers. 
“I leck forward to every issue 


\with keen interest,” writes a reader from Balti- 
more, “especially so because of the intensified lies 


in the capitalist press.” 
Not intimidated by the Ober 


which sought even before the McCarran Law to 


of The Worker 


witch-hunt law 


rule out dangerous thoughts, the reader asks that 
his sub be renewed with no copies of The Worker 
omitted between subscriptions. 
Another reader in Chicage writes, “I have been 
a constant reader for some seven years and 
paper was never any better ‘than it is now.” He 
deplores that the “capitalist press coms money” 
while the liberal press in the U.S. is constantly 
harrassed with financial problems. 
The Worker circulation drive which was inav- 
gurated last week will extend until Jan. 31, 1951, 
and aim for 20,000 new subs to the week-end 
newspaper. It ‘will also have as its se the 
maintenance of a regular circulation of 


your 


4 


for the Daily Worker. 


A SERIES of conferences of Midwest press 
representatives held in Ohio, Chicago and Mich- 
igan has accepted the plans for the drive in their 
areas. Despite increased attacks of reaction on 
the paper, its basic circulation is “holding well,” 
reports Philip Bart, general manager. 

From West Lafayette in Indiana comes a letter 
readng: “I am very interested in subscribifg to 


the Daily Worker. . . 


. I will appreciate your 


prompt action very much.” 
From a mountain town in Tennessee, a letter 


asks for a copy of the paper, adding: “After 


reading ag 


send in a subscription.” 

And so they go. 
tions in shops, in their communities, of the com- 
mon desire for peace and a better life. And their 
attraction to the only newspaper—a working class 

; paper—which - gives them ideological leadership © 
in the struggle against the war makers and anti- 


labor profiteeers. 
The price for 


am pleased, I will no doubt 


Letters telling about condi- 


the yearly sub for The Worker. 


will continue at $2.50 during the drive. 
Prizes, to be announced in The Worker, will 
be be awarded to all persons obtaining five or more 


to the fact that Lehman stil] has 


By George Morris 


Led to Loss at Polls 


The program of the top CIO-AFL burocracies of toeing 
the Democratic Party's pro-war line was the primary con- 
tributing factor to the victory © of reaction in Tuesday's elec- 


tion. 


The result was the climax of 
a trend that was apparent since the 
bitter defeat suffered by the peo- 
ple in the congressional elections 
of 1946. Already then the top 
trade union leaders began to shove 
into the background the social 
welfare and pence palicy program 
that formed the of the pro- 
Roosevelt coalition, and move for- 
ward the “Truman Doctrine” anti- 
Communism program. 

Last Tuesday demonstrated with 
stronger emphasis than ever that 
workers cannot be __ effectively 
aroused, enthused or mobilized by 


“war on Communism” slogans. 
* 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 
is that many workers—including 
union members—turned away from 
the Democrats, blaming them pri- 


marily for the Korean war and the 
threat to plunge the country into 
a still greater war with China. The 
Republicans, sensing the mood of 
the workers, cunningly capitalized 
upon it—not, however, by cam- 
paigning for peace, but by claims 
that under their leadership and 
“together” policy toward China 
o_ the Soviet Union, develop- 


ALP Led Where People 


Heard Real Issues 


By Max Gordon , 
While the program and 


‘ Party failed to Lsate through fl the thick cloud of major party| | 


electioneering in New York State the party came out on top 
in the one place where it concen ©~ 


trated its efforts. 


This was in Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonio's 18th congressional district. : 
The congressman was unable to 
overcome the three-party gangup 
against him, but his ALP vote was 
the strongest in the history of the 
district and topped the second 
party—the Democrats—by 11,000 
votes. 

Rep. Marcantonio’ vote was: 
about 36,000, cast on the ALP 
line alone. His opponent, James G. 
Donovan, received 25,000 Demo- 
cratic votes, 20,000 Republican 
and 5,000 Liberal Party votes. 
Ther is no question that-the bulk 
of Donovan's votes came not as a 
result of anti-Marcantonio feeling,| 
but simply because he happened 
to be on the lines of these can- 


didates. 
* 


FOR THE REST of the state. 
Gov. Dewey won re-election large- 
ly as a result of a strong showing 
in New York City, where he came 
within 185,000 votes on his Dem- 
ocratic-Liberal opponent, Walter 
°. Lynch. Dewey carried the state 

ightly more * than half a mil- 
es votes, g with him the 
rest of his. state ticket. 

For Senate, however, Herbert} 
H. Lehman, running for reelection 
on the Democratic-Liberal line, de- 
feated Joe R. Hanley 


rather remarkable shift from 
to Lehman was due chiefly 


about him some of the aura of 
his: dramatic against the 
fascist McCarran Act in the 
final our of the last Conpes 


The ALP leading. state pda: 


policies of the American Labor 


something over 200,000 votes each. 
The exact total will probably not 
be knewn until the official canvass 
next week. 

The sharp reduction of the ALP 
vote from previous years was 
viewed as a result largely of red- 
baiting and the inability of the ALP 
to break through ‘to the public 
with its program and policies. 

* 

THE LIBERAL PARTY vote 
also—dropped sharply from 1948, 
though it 
the ALP by about 50,000 for Gov- 
ernor. 


lif New York City, the mayoral- 
ity was won by Vincent Impellit- 
teri, dissident Tammanyite who 
captured: the voters’ imagination 
by his pose of “independence” 
from the political bosses. Impellit- 
teri drew — — both _ 
jor parties to t lammany- 
eral. nominee Ferdinand Pecora by 
about 220,000 votes. Impellitteri 
received 1,156,587 votes while Pe- 
cora fell below a million. Republi- 
can Ed Corsi registered only 382,- 
795 votes, while Paul Rent ALP 
nominee, was. recorded unofficially 
as having received 149,182 votes. 


The big Labor vote in ~ 
Marcantonio s district elected Wiil- 
liam Bianchi to the. state senate. 
Bianchi ran as Republican and 
ALP nominee. He received some 
20,000 of his 35,000 vote total on 
the ALP line, and may take his 
seat in the State Senate as a Le- 
borite though formally a Republi- 
can. 


In one_assembly district in Mar- 
canfonios con area, the 
ALP emerged first in. ietanbetably 
district race, though the candidate 
was licked by a Democratic and 
[E:iberal combination. lir ‘another 
district, mele bs ‘none ov 


: date, John T. McManus 
Wi Ee Be DaBbis;-for 


saiineipansaueapanemimaeedadaiaaeanenesaammcanaiatia 


100 votes Democrats. : 
Be Boge t® * iv Bd a: Wart 


encouraging words, he urged them| mon 


Hides YEARS SENCE HE tse 


See EBT Se r S o 
) aS &. x ak > 
it remained higher than| © =~" 2@ 
2 ae a aa a 


nee aies would have never »reached 
ithe fighting stage. 

Had the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee and the AFL’s League 
for Political Education put the de- 
mands for peace and-enactment of 
long-promised _ -social legislat: on 
and repeal of Taft-Hartley in front, 
the Republican reactionaries would 
not have been able to trick much 
of labor's sentiment into their 
camp. The AFL and CIO made 
support of the Truman foreign 
policy the primary basis for en- 
dorsement of candidates. 

Very little was saved last Tues- 
day of what was once known as 
the “New Deal” representation in 
Congress. The reelection of Sen. 
Herbert Lehman in New York and 
several of the much paler variety 
lie Sen. Brian McMahon of Con- 
necticut and John O. Pastore of 
Rhode Island, is small comfort 
against the negative results. 

* 

HERE ARE some of the re- 
sults: 

Sen. Robert Taft was reelected 
by a heavy majority over his labor- 
endors opponent. Sen. Scoit 
Lucas of Illinois, the majority 
leader, will be replaced by Everet 
M. Dirksen, the Republican’ candi- 
date sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Rep. Richard M. Nixon, co- 
author of the McCarran-Mundt- 
Nixon Law and second to none as 
a reactionary, defeated Helen 
Gahagan Dougias, f§ whom labor 
made its most-vigorous try, and is 
coming back as a Senator. 

North Dakota’s former Rep. 
Francis Case, who authored the 


“| vetoed forerunner of the Taft- 


Hartley Law, the Case Bill, 
coming back as a Senator. 

In place of Utah’s Sen. Elbert 
Thomas, the Senate will be graced 
by Wallace F. Bennet, Republican 
and former president-of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 

Sen. Francis J. Myers of Penn- 
sylvania Jost his seat to died-in- 
the-wool Republican reactionary 
Governor James H. Duff. 

Sen. Tydings of Maryland, like 
most of the Truman Administra- 
tion's Congressional leaders, was 
defeated by a Republican who 
even surpasses him as a reaction- 
ary. 

Mon of the notorious foes of 


iS 


: ‘|labor beth in the Senate and 


House, are coming back, among 


== |them Senators Eugene D. Millikin 


PETER V. CACCHIONE isaeiaaial toads thrice elected 


to New York's 


City Council, died three years ago, Nov. 6, 1947. 


Son of the Italian-American working people, his life was an in- 
spiration to millions. The New York State Committee of the Com- 
‘munist Party this week called upon ‘all members to continue the 


struggle for peace, 


‘aud Sectelion to the militant wad 


tion set of this workingclass leader. 


when Rep.’ Marcantonio’s defeat 
was apes to crowds gathered 
outside of his headquarters, was 
one of disappointment. Many 
wept, others thouted: “Well get 
them next time, Marc.” 

Many wanted to know where|: 
the people in the district would: 
now tur for aid. Rep. Marcan- 
tonio lost no’time in letting ‘them 
know he would be there working| sid 
in theif bebalf “as usual.” In a few) less 


not to grieve because in the end 
are mga uaa 


tatenite party conference would 


be: held within two .weeks, under| 
Marcantonio’s leadership, to plan 7 


an aggressive drive for the party's 
program and for building its or- 


ganization. 
“The American Labor Party has 


just ‘begun :to ‘fight;” state execu- |? 
Schutzer 


tive secretary Arthur 


ee “we will wage that fight]! 


ee eae ated regard-| 
party label, share a com- 

desire for securing . world 
peace, ‘acleidind ten acumen 
al liberties of the 


. ALP. leaders. announced -imme- 


liately after the election that a! of 


5" na am 


f_ living for every, familyin 


of Colorado, Pat McCarran of Ne- 
vada, Homer E. Capehart of i 
diana, Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
Iowa ‘and the rest. 

The Democrats will have a 49 
to 47 majority in the Senate but 
more than half their number will 
be from below the Mason-Dixon 


|line. It was bad enough when‘ the 


Democrats, with a more liberal 
completion, held a 54 to 42 ma- 


jority. But now... 
* 


THE PICTURE :»n the House 


dedbntstansard| ton 
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or Council Hits 


ar Tax Burdens 


- CHICAGO. — Newly-elected Congressmen will hear a protest immediately from 
progressive unionists here against proposed tax increases and the wage freeze. A sharp 
denunciation of the war-borne economic squeeze on workers was sounded at the first 


Most Illinois Schools Still 
Discriminate, Survey Shows 


meeting Monday night of the Chi- 
cago Committee for Labor Unity, 
which embraces the unions here 
which have been -expelled froni 
the CIO. 

The meeting also unanimously 
adopted a program for a nation- 
w:de demonstration to repeal the 


McCarran-Wood Act. The repne2s-} 


sive law was seen as directed 
against “any labor union vigorously 
opposing the program of reaction 
and fascism.” 

o 


. THESE legislative actions high- 
lighted the meeting of some 70 del- 
egates at the UE Hall who formally 
established the new organization. 
A general program adopted by the 
committee called for cooperation 
in economic struggles with empley- 
ers, a fight for the unity of Negro 
and white in the shops and against 
jimcrow, advancing the struggle for 
peace, civil rights, and higher living 
Standards, preserving trade union 
democracy. 


The council elected! as perma- 
nent officers Grant Oakes, UE dis- 
trict secretary treasurer, chairman, 
and Ray Dennis, of the Mine-Mill 
and Smelter Workers, secretary. 


_ Eddie Coyle, a delegate from 
UE Local 1119, reported on a visit 
to Washington bureaus with a la- 
bor delegation, and declared that 
“we haven't got a minute to lose 
in fighting the program of wage 
freeze and new taxes they have 


in store for uf.” 
A 


IT WAS DECIDED to send del- 
egations from the affiliated unions 
to see the newly-elected congress- 
men to urge a program of tax ex- 
emption of incomes under $5,000, 
a roll back of prices to April, 1950, 
an excess profits tax, no wage 
freeze. 


Maurice Travis, of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, also 
urged the unions to step up their 
fight for wage increases. 


A sixth round wage increase of 
10-cents an hour was won by the 
Fur and Leather Workers at the 
Greenebaum plants in Chicago and 
‘ Milwaukee, it was reported by 
union leaders. 


Wage gains by the IFLWU also 
included increases ranging from 
seven to 1242 cents an hour at Chi- 
cago Rawhide, Weil and Eisen- 
drath Tanning in Chicago and at 
Greiss-Pfleger Tanning in Wau- 
kegan. 

The Food and Tobacco Workers 
Local 194 won an l1l-cent boost 
for 3,500 workers at the Campbell 
Soup plant here. 


* 


THE DELEGATES reacted 
vigorously to the fight for McCar- 
ran: repeal following a brief ex- 
planation by labor attorney David 
B. Rothstein of how the act could 
be used against unions. “some 
unions have learned to live with 
Taft-Hartley — but we can’t live 
with the McCarran Law,” said 
Rothstein. ‘ 

The new council’s meeting 
wound up with a. practical dem- 
onstration of its usefulness by rais- 
ing funds and openigg’ a campaign 
for support of the MMS @orkers 
who have been on strike at the 
Electrocast Stee] Foundry in Cicero 
for several weeks. 


ee tie 


OEFEND 
‘DEMOCRAT 


1 
RIGHTS! | | 


[FLEINOTIS 


new Worker readers. 

The state campaign will be 
launched at a conference of readers 
to be held on Sunday, Nov. 19, 2 
pa at 1233 S. Wabash, 2nd 
floor. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—More than 
three out of every four institu- 
tions of higher learning in Illinois 
ask questions .on their application 
blanks which the President's Com- 
mittee on Higher Education called 
discriminatory, the results of a re- 
cent survey made by the IIlinois 
Interracial Commission showed. 

Of the 101 Illinois institutions 
questioned, only 86 cooperated in 
the study, with 66 of these asking 
discriminatory questions. It was as- 
sumed that the 15 institutions not 


cooperating also fell into this ca- 
tegory. 

Results of the survey were re- 
leased just a day prior to a two- 
day conference of Midwest educa- 
tors in Chicago, called to end racial 


|Worker to 
‘press for 1951,” the Illinois-Du- 


Calling on readers of The 
“build freedom’s 
Sable Edition management issued 
an elaborate plan of work for the 
drive which ends on Feb. 12, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. a 


THE OBJECTIVE is to renew 
all expiring subs and to make sub- 


bundle orders for the two-year old 
state edition. 
“The truth is under a dim-out 
in the McCarran-ized America of 


discrimination in Midwest univer- 
sities! As a result of the confer- 
ence, Illinois educators voted to 
ask Gov. Adlai Stevenson for a 
state investigation of the quota sys- 
tem that bars many students from 
higher education because’ of race, 
creed and poverty. 


today,” declared the conference 
call, “but there is a Way to break 
through to the people with the 
facts. 

“The many readers of the Iili- 
nois-DuSable edition have remain- 
ed constant and loyal because this 
paper isa life-line of truth—more 


o— 


Con ference, Rallies Mark Mass 
Drive for McCarran Act Repeal 


CHICAGO.—The united strength of thousands was being mobilized this week as 
plans for the Midwest Conference to Repeal the McCarran Act neared ¢ompletion. Spon- 
sored by the Civil Rights Congress, the conference is set for Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 


25 and 26 at Shoe Workers Hall,® 


1632 N. Milwaukee. 

Urging the broadest participa- 
tion in the conference, the CRC 
stated: 

“We will not be free nor de- 
serving of freedom: and democracy 
if we stand idly by and watch our 
liberties torn from us_ without 
fighting back.” 

Warning that the fate of Nazi 
Germany hangs over us, the CRC 
statement continued: “If you are a 
trade unionist, a Negro, a Jew, 
2 member of any minority group 
or just a plain ordinary American 
citizen, your liberties are in 
danger.” i 


MEANWHILE, as applications 


for delegates” credentials pouted 
into the CRC office, other groups 
throughout Chicago stepped up 
activity in the drive to defeat the 
McCarran Act. 


Over 700 people jammed the 
Chopin Cultural Center last week 
to denounce the thought-control 
law and assert their determination 
to win its repeal. , 

Howard Fast, well-known au-. 
thor and patriot, who was recently 
released from prison because he 
refused to be a stsool-pigeon for 
the Un-American Committee, was 
greeted by the crowd with a stand- 
ing ovation. HA 


“THIS IS NOT a _Jast-ditch 
fight, and we'll win,” Fast de- 
clared. “But the insane rulers will 
try to take a heavy price for our 
freedom.” 

In perfect accord with the angry 


seriousness of the audience, Fast 
pointed out that “Only the poor 
go to prison. And most often hit 
by the weapon of the rulers are 
the Negro people,*but they know,” 
Fast said, “that every Negro pris- 
oner is also a political prisoner.” 
* 


THE DOOM of America’s fas- 
cists was drawn on the tense and 


angry faces of the hundreds as 
they heard attorney Richard Rit- 


' an describe in terms of freedom 


er ' 


rt slavery the provisions of the 


_ .iceCarran Act. 


And the human warmth of the 
ipplause which greeted. five men, 


itheir rule through terrorism, graft, 


the first victims of the McCarran 
Act, now out on bail, spoke 
strongly for the wil? of the people 
to rid themselves of the hated fas- 
cist measure. 


The men, all foreign born, were 
seized in a national dragnet and 
held in County Jail for a week 
before they won release. They are: 
Vincent Andrulis, Meses Resnikoff. 


James Keller, Peter: Kushnir and 
Fred Lichota. 
* 


IN ANOTHER phase of the 


struggle to uphold -the Bill of 


Rights, the Chicago Committee to 
Repeal the McCarran Act swung 
into action this week. 


In telegrams to all newly-elected 


members of Congress in the Chi- 
cago area, three well-known Chi- 
cagoans asked for pledges for the 
repeal of the McCarran Act. 


Miss Nellie McNamara, promi- 
nent woman attorney; Bernard M. 
Loomer, University of Chicago 
Divinity School Dean, and Bishop 
W. J. Walls, A.M.E. Zion Church, 
asked for the restoration of “the 
integrity of the Bill of Rights by 
repealing the McCarran-Mundt- 
Kilgore Act.” The three civic lead- 


ers called the question of repeal 
the “issue most vital.to the preser- 
vation of owe democratic traditions 
and the maintenance of American 


stantial gains in subscriptions and | +}, 


hour. 


Biggest Illinois Sub | 
Drive Opens Nov. 19 - | 


CHICAGO.—The IIlinois-DuSable Edition of The Work- 


er this week announced the opening of the biggest circula- 
tion drive in its history, as part of a national drive fo: 20,000 


valuable than ever in this period 
of war-provocation, represion and 
thought control.” 


. 


ALL READERS were urged to 
attend the conference, which will 
feature an address by one of the 
editors of the Daily Worker. 

Participating in the drive for 
the first time will be the newly- 
formed Worker Booster Clubs, 
made up- of readers in various 
communities. 

Some of the features of the cam- 
paign plan include prizes for all 
ose who secure twd or more subs 
and grand prizes for the top sub- 
getters in the state. ) 


Peace Congress 
Delegates Sail 


CHICAGO. — Chicago delegates 
to the Second World Congress for 
Peace, which opens in Sheffield, 
England, Nov. 13 are on their way. 

James W. Miller, who was 
elected by UAW Local 453, and 
Charles Proctor, a delegate from 
Local 28, Packinghouse Workers, 
sailed aboard the SS America last 
Saturday. 

Other delegates from Chicago 
are Rev. Massie Kennard of the 
Metropolitan Community Church; 
Bernard Lucas, Local 208, ILWU, 
and the Chicago Labor Peace Con- 
ference; and Ernest DeMaio and 
Harold Ward, both representing 
UE-FE District 11. 


Florsheim: Stoppage 


Wins 8-Cent Increase 

CHICAGO.—A stoppage of some 
8,000 CIO Shoeworkers at the 
Florsheim Shoe Co. last week—the 
first such stoppage in over 30 years 
—resulted in an 8-cent general 


job inequities, which will give the 
workers an additional 2 cents an 
Florsheim has five plants 
here. 

Union officials said the Florsheim 
settlement would be the pattern 
for negotiatibns at 20 other shoe 


plants in Chicago, which employ 
6,000 workers. 


freedoms.” 


THE POLITICS OF CRIME 


The Crime Syndicate-- 
Big Business Ottspring 


(Continued from Page 2) 
employers association and by the 
racketeers controlling the union. 


* 


FOR the employer, a: gangster- 
led union. even has its advartages 
over a rightwing-led union ora 
company union. The control ° is 
completely dictatorial, backed up 
by the blackjack and the gun. 

Chicago's labor history is mark- 
ed’ with numerous cases of mili- 
tant rank-and-file unionists, who 
became martyrs in the struggle 
5 ett the gangsters and the em- 
ployers who used them. 

The services provided by or- 
ganized crime for Big Business are 
many. But most important are the 
political chores, which have be- 
come much more expanded in the 
last few years. 

The gangsters have become in- 
dispensable in preserving the two- 
party system. Through their grow- 
ing dominance in the big city 
political machines, they have serv- 
ed to quell popular revolts against 


vote-buying and vote-stealing. 

THE political creed of organiz- 
ed crime and Big Business is iden- 
tical. It was expressed some time 
ago by Al Capone in a signed 
article in Liberty magazine 

“We must keep America whole, 
safe and unspoiled. We must keep 
the worker away from red litera- 
ture and red ruses ... Bolshe- 
vism is knocking at our gates.” 

Thus, the underworld in the 
U. S. has become an important 
bulwark of reaction and a reserve 
of fascism. Its*thugs are used to 
smash strikes, Its rackcteers sell 
out the workers. Its hoodlums 
steal elections. Its legislators bat- 
tle to the Broyles Bills. Its 
alinieal atoniies put across the lo- 
cal and national McCarran Laws. 

Gangland is riding the wave of 
pro-fascist and pro-war hysteria 
in America today. 

* 


HOWEVER, political corrup- 
tion has become an important is- 
sue in American life, an issue 


rippling out far beyond .the do- 


the two old parties, ‘o perpetuate 


goeders, and professional reform-’ 


fers who fail to attack the roots 
of organized crime in our society. 
This explosive issue will un- 
doubtedly burst wide open in the 
Chicago mayoralty and _ alder- 
manic elections of next Spring. 


Hold Hearings on ~- 


N. Y. Life Project 
CHICAGO.—P ublic hearings 

will be held Nov. 13 and 14 on 

the New York Life Insurance Co.'s 


so-called slum clearance program 
at 3lst and South Parkway. 


The hearings will be joint meet- | 


ings of City Council committees 
on building and zoning, housing, 
planning and local industries, 
streets and alleys. 

The program, known as “Project 


home-owners in the area. 
The. New York Life Insuranos 


Co., hated for its jimcrow projects 


that the new homes willbe un- 
segregated and shrugs off the ques- 
tions of residents in the area who 
will be homeless when thé ‘exclu- 


sive, 1,400 dwellings. are. erected. 


wage raise and the adjustment of — 


1,” has been bitterly fought by. 


in New York, has refused to pledge | 
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22 States to Join in 


Martinsville 7 Crusade 

Delegates from 20 states will join the mass national cru- . 
sade to Richmond, Va., next Wednesday seeking full pardon | Bs 
for seven young Negroes scheduled to be executed Noy. 17 
and Nov. 20. 

As announced by William L. Patterson, secretary of the , 


Civil Rights Congress, a carload of delegates from Colorado 
and other Rocky Mountain states will make the 2,000-mile 
trek to Richmond. Three carloads from three different areas 
ot Pennsylvania have been organized. A minimum of 50 dele- 
gates will go from New York State, and 15 are expected from 


Boston. 

At the same time, world opinion is expressing indignation 

over the scheduled execution of the Negroes, who have be- 

come widely known throughout Europe as the Martinsville , 

Seven. Patterson, who has just returned from a to Europe, ) | | 

said 1,024 resolutions protesting the frameup or the Negro ; 

youths and calling for their freedom have been adopted by ; 

trade unions, collective farms, city councils and all kinds of | , 
organizations throughout Europe. 


PATTERSON’S ANNOUNCEMENT coincided with two 
other incidents bearing on the case. ‘ : . . 

In Martinsville, Va., a 21-year-old white service station —See Stories on Page 2 and Editorial on Page 5— 
operator was freed on $10,000 bail after having been bound : 
over for the county grand jury on charges of criminally assault- 
ing a 26-year-old Negro mother of five children last Sept. 8. 

He is Vernon Firth. 

Mrs. Lillian Lee Roy testified that Firth dragged her out 
of her automobile in which she was driving with two .of her 
small children and a neighbor's child. She said he tore off 
some_of her clothing, threw her to the ground and criminally 
attacked her. 

The treatment of Firth by law enforcsatent authorities 
was in marked contrast to that given the seven Negro youths, 

e 


SECOND INCIDENT Fisaeig on the case is the release 
wemerne Of a letter from one of the 
seven Negroes, James_ L. 
Hairston, which expressed 
the youth’s view that their 
case is like the famous 
Scottsboro case. The let- 
ter, written to Blanche 
Waschuk of Chicago, said: 

“It was fiice of you to 
write to me and to express 
your desire to help me get 
a fair trial. I will keep 
your letter as long as I 
can. It gives me great com- 
fort to read-it and to know 
that I haye still another 
friend. 

“You stated in your 
letter that you have just 
finished reading a book en- 
titled ‘Scottsboro Boy’ 
ge you _ resembles 

3 is -case. I have never 
JAMES LUTHER HAIRSTON, 2.4 about these boys, but 
I have known a lot about them, and, from what I have heard, 
I agree with you. 

“I must close now, however I regret it, as I am not allowed 


to write but one page. Please continue to write me and pray 
for me and my friends.” 


I 


. bl - 
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lenants Gird 
To Fight Rent Hike 


—— See Page 4 — 
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Page 2 ——THE 


Readers Write In, 
For Subscriptions 


Readers old and.new are responding to the 
Worker circulation drive with requests for sub- 
scriptions, coming all the way from small towns 
tucked away in Tennessee mountainsas well as 
from large industrial centers. : 

“I look forward to every issue of The Worker 
with keen interest,” writes a reader from Balti- 
more, “especially so because of the intensified lies 
in the capitalist press.” 

Not intimidated by the Ober witch-hunt law 
which sought even before the McCarran Law to 
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rule out dangerous thoughts, the reader asks that 
his sub be renewed with no copies of The Worker 
omitted between subscriptions. 


Another reader in Chicago writes, “I have been 
a constant reader for some seven years and your 
paper was never any better than it is now.” He 
deplores that the “capitalist press coms money 
while the liberal press in the U.S. is constantly 


harrassed with financial problems. 


The Worker circulation drive which was inau- 
gurated last week will extend until Jan. 31, 1951, 
and aim for 20,000 new subs to the week-end 
newspaper. It will also have as its goal the 
maintenance of a regular circulation of 20,000 
for the Daily Worker. 


A SERIES of conferences of Midwest ‘press 
representatives held in Ohio, Chicago and Mich- 
igan -has accepted the plans for the drive in their 
areas. Despite increased attacks of reaction on 
the paper, its basic circulation is. “holding well,” 
reports Philip Bart, general manager. 

From West Lafayette in Indiana comes a letter 

: “I am very interested in subscribing to 
the Daily Worker. . . . I will appreciate your 
prompt action very much.” 

From a mountain town in Tennessee, a letter 
asks for a copy of the paper, adding: “After 
reading it, if I am pleased, I will no doubt 
send in a subscription.” 

And so they go. Letters telling about condi- 
tions in shops, in their communities, of the com- 


‘mon desire for peace and a better life. And their 


attraction to the only newspaper—a working class 
paper—which gives them ideological leadership 
in the struggle against the war makers and anti- 


labor profiteeers. 


The price for 
will continue at 


Prizes, to be announced in The Worker, will | 
be awarded to all 


subs. 


the yearly sub for The Worker 
$2.50 during the drive. 


persons obtaining five or more 


ALP Gained Where 


By Max Gordon 


While the program and policies of the American Labor 
Party failed to break through the thick cloud of major party 
electioneering in New York State the party came out on top 


in the one place where it concen @ 


trated its efforts. 


This was in Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonios 18th congressional district. 
The congressnian was unable to 
overcome the three-party gangup 
against him, but his ALP vote was 
. the strongest in the history of the 
district and topped the second 
party—the Democrats—by 11,009 
votes. 

Rep. Marcantonio’s vete was 
about 36,000, cast on the ALP 
line alone. His opponent, James G. 
Donovan, received 25,000 Demo 
cratic votes, 20,000 Republican 
and 5,000 Liberal Party votes. 
Ther is no question that the bulk 
of Donovan’s votes came not as a 
result of anti-Marcantonio feeling, 
but simply because he happened 
to be on the lines of these can- 
didates. 

| * 

FOR THE REST of the siate 
Gov. Dewey won re-election large- 
_ ly as a result of a stron~ shewing 
in New York City, where he came 
within 135,000 votes on his Dem 
ocratic-Liberal opponent, Walte: 
A. Lynch. Dewey carried the state 
by’ slightly more. than half a mil- 
_ jion votes, carrying with him the 

rest of his state ticket. 

For Senate, however, Herbert 
H. Lehman, running for reelection 
on the Democratic-Liberal line, de- 
feated Republican Joe R. Hanley 
by more than 400,000 votes. The 
rather remarkable shift trom 
Dewey to Lehman was due chiefly 
to the fact that Lehman stil]. has 


about him some of the aura of 


Roosevelt liberalism, enhaneed bv 
his dramatic: agains: the 


struggle 
pro-fascist McCarran Act in the 


final hours\ of the last Cougiess 
session. | : | 

‘The ALP ledding state: candi. 
date, John T. McManus and Dr 
W.. E. B. DuBois, for Governer 
and Senate -respectively, 


received 
be MENA Hh Fe 
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something over 200,000 votes each 
The exact total will 
be known until the official canvass 
next week. 

THe sharp reduction of the ALP 
vote fiom previous years was 
viewed as a result largely of red- 
baiting and the inability of the ALP 
to break through to the public 
with its program and policies. 

+ ‘ 

THE LIBERAL PARTY vote 
also dropped sharply from 1948, 
though it remained higher than 
the ALP by about 50,000 for Gov- 


ernmor, 


In. New York City, the mayoral- 
ty was won by Vincent Impellit- 
teri,“ dissident Tammanyite who 
captured the voters’ imagination 
by his pose of ~ “independence” 
from the political bosses. Ilmpellit- 
teri drew heavily from Both ma- 
jer parties to beat Tammany-Lib- 
eral nominee Ferdinand Pecora by 
about _ 220,000 votes. Impellitteri 
received 1,156,587 votes while Pe- 
cora fell below a million. Republi- 
ican Ed Corsi registered only 382,- 
795 votes, while Paul Ross, ALP 
nominee, was recorded unoficially 
as having received 149,182 votes. 

The big Labor’ vote in Rep. 
Marcantonios district elected Wiil- 
liam Bianchi to the state senate. 
Cianchi ran as Republican and 
ALP nomimee. He received some 
20,000 of -his 35,000 vote total] on 
the ALP line, and may take his 
seat in the State Senate as a La- 


borite though formally a Republi- 


can. . 

| In one assembly district in goal 
cantonio’s oy mpeg area, the 
ALP emerged in the assembly 
district race, though the candidate 
was licked by a Democratic and 


Liberal combination. In another 
district, the ALP was nosed out 
by 100 votes by aed Democrats. 


THE ‘SCENE on election. night, 


Si Rede, Gell Ghee Sees: aah at. os, 
J030"4 Ae 8h ‘aT owed : 


ithe people will win. : 
1, ALP leaders announced. imme. 


4, 
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By George Morris 


tion. 


The result was the climax of 
a trend that was apparent since the 
bitter defeat suffered by the peo- 
ple in the congressjonal elections 
of 1946. - Already then the top 
trade union leaders began to shove 
into the background the social 
welfare and peace policy program 
that formed the basis of the pro- 
Roosevelt coalition, and move for- 
ward the “Truman Doctrine” anti- 
Communism program. : 

Last Tuesday demonstrated with 
stronger emphasis than ever that 
workers cannot be effectively 
aroused, enthused or mobilized by 


“war on Communism” slogans. 
Ai 
WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 
is that many workers—including 
union members—turned away from 
the Democrats, blaming them pri- 


marily for the Korean war and the 
threat to plunge the country into 
a still greater war with China. The 
Republicans, sensing the. mood of 
the workers, cunningly capitalized 
upon it—not, however,’ by cam- 
paigning for peace, but by claims 
that under their leadership and 
“together” policy toward China 
and the Soviet Union, develop- 


ee as 
robably not| -3 = 


PETER V. CACCHIONE, Communist leader, thrice elected 
to New York's City Council, died three years' ago, Nov. 6, 1947. 
Son of thé Italian-American working people, his life was an in- 
spiration to millions. The New York State Committee of the Com- 
munist Party this week called upon all members to continue the 
struggle for peace, democracy and Socialism in the militant tradi- 
tion set of this workingclass leader. 
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Ask |Uinion Chiefs’ Line 
Led to Loss at Polls - 


t 


The program of the top CIO-AFL burocracies of toeing 
ithe Democratic Party's pro-war line was the primary coa- 
tributing factot to the victory 


of reaction in Tuesday's. elec- 


ments would have never reached 
the fighting stage. 

Had the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee and the AFL’s League 
for Political Education put the de- 
mands for peace and enactment of 
long-promised social legislation 
and repeal of Taft-Hartley in front, 
the Republican reactionaries would 
not have been able to trick much 
of labor's sentiment into their 
camp. The AFL and CIO made 
support of thé Truman ‘foreign 
policy the primary basis for en- 
dorsement of candidates. 

Very litthe was saved last. Tues- 
day of what was once known as 
the. “New Deal” representation in 
Congress. The reelection of Sen. 
Herbert Lehman in New: York and 
several of the much paler variety 
like Sen. Brian McMahon of Con- 
necticut and John O.. Pastore .of 
Rhode Island, is small. comfort 
against the negative results. 

* . 

HERE ARE some of the re- 
sults: . 


Sen. Robert Taft was reelected 
by a heavy majority over his labor- 
endorsed opponent. Sen. Scott 
Lucas of Illinois, the majority 
leader, will be replaced by Everet 
|M. Dirksen, the Republican candi- 
date sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Rep. Richard M. Nixon, co- 
author of the McCarran-Mundt- 
Nixon Law and second to none as 
a reactionary, defeated Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, for whom labor 
made its most vigorous try, and is 
coming back as a Senator. 

North Dakota’s former Rep. 
Francis Case, who authored the 
vetoed forerunner of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, the Case Bill, is 
coming back as a Senator. 

In place of Utah’s Sen. Elbert 
Thomas, the Senate will be graced 
by Wallace F. Bennet, Republican 


when Rep... Marcantonio’s defeat 
was announced to crowds gathered 
outside of his headquarters, was 
one of disappointment. Many 
wept, others shouted: “We'll get 
them next time, Marc.” 


Many wanted to: know — where 


the people in the district. would]; 


now tum for aid. Rep.. Marecan- 
tonio lost no time in letting them 
know he would be there working 
in their behalf “as usual.” In a few 
encouraging words, he urged :them: 
not to grieve because in the end 


diately after the 


i+ Be rtp 


al liberties of the ae, 


deteeed’t traneé 4, 


statewide party conference would 
be held within two weeks, under 
Marcantonios leadership, to’ plan 
an aggressive drive for the party’s 
program and for building its or- 


tive secretary Arth 


clared. “We will wage that fight 


side by side with all who, regard- 
léss of party label, share a com- 
mon 
peace, defending the constituton- 


desire for. securing world| 


and former president, of the Na- 


‘tional Association of Manufactur- 


ers. 

Sen. Francis J. Myers of Penn- 
sylvania lost his seat to died-in- 
the-wool Republican ‘reactionary 
Governor James H. Duff. 

Sen. Tydings of Maryland, like 
most of the Truman Administra- 
tion’s Congressional leaders, was 
defeated by a Republican. who 
even surpasses him as a reaction- 
ary. 
"Most of the notorious foes of 
labor both in the Senate and 
House, are coming back, among 
them Senators Eugene D. Millikin 
of Colorado, Pat McCarran of Ne- 
vada, Homer E. Capehart of In- 
diana, Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
Iowa and the rest. 

The Democrats ’will have a 49 
to 47 majority in the Senate but 
more than half their number will 
he from below the Mason-Dixon 
line. It was bad enough when the 
Democrats, with a more liberal 
completion, held a 54 to 42 ma- 
jority. But now... 

+* 

THE PICTURE :n the House 
is no better. A 234 to 200 major- 
ity is indicated at this writing, 
with the southerners in a decisive 
position to call the shots in the 
Democratic caucus or give their 
coalition with the Republicans an 
overwhelming majority. 

The entire picture adds up to 
notice to labor,that tough days are 


ple, and winning a decent s 


election that a\of living for every family.” 
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& Letter from Ellis Island 


The issue of bail for the McCar- 


“must be won,” Claudia Jones, one # 
of those victims, said in a letter to 3 


Elizabeth Gurley 


which 14 men and three. women are 
imprisoned, follows: | 
My dear Elizabeth: 

It was wonderful to receive your 
letter—the first I have received. 
Thursday I got a wire from my sis- 
ter which was also wonderful. An- 
other indication that people regard. 
less of different political opinions 
will react, whether on personal or 
political grounds to this shameful 
violation of the denial of bail—a 
right guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights of the American Constitu- 
tion. 

I am together with a wonderful 
company of men and women who 
are really representative of United 
Nations composition and who fight 
for the principles of its Charter. 
We are housed under the lady with 
the lamp—the Statue of Liberty. 
Though her torch is dimmed, it will 
burn brightly again, for the Amez- 
ican people will not allow it to go 
out. 

Ellis Island now has a separate 
wing—for up to now all of us, the 
11 and more recently, the six, have 
been segregated. A “little, matter” 
known to fourteen million Negro 
citizens. No doubt, they (the au- 
thorities here) are afraid we may 
contaminate the other people. But 
these poor victims are no doubt 
less fortunate than we. Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, of European birth, 
and others: Many of them must 
wonder how it is that under the 
banner of liberty and freedom, 


crusades they are incarcerated here. 

Our canditions of imprisonment 
are the conditions of being denied 
liberty. Up to.now, Rose Nelson 
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others, that not only can we win 
but we can by the mass movement, 
which you indicate in your letter 
is gathering, can win this whole 
round against the atom makers of 
war and fascism and the would-be 
lynchers of Lieut. Gilbert. 
| I'd rather see you- under 
other circumstances like in our fa- 
vorite field of work (with the wom- 
en for peace and security and their 
needs) let me know when youd 
like to come so I can send you 
a 


pass, 


Love from 4ll of us, Betty and 
Rose send love. So do the guys, to 


. all of you. 


Oe 7] =< We saw Abner Green of the 
eh © =. f. American Committee for the Pro- 

0} tivGuaiz.=: tection of Foreign Born ant he told 
us of next legal steps and mass 


campaign. 


‘her company now and from the 


CLAUDIA. 


hotbox she was in you can imagine 
what it was like. ‘Due to protests, 
however, we are no longer there. I 
was fearful lest my bronchitis flare 
up, and Betty has sinus as you 
know. The change now is permis- 
sion to be in a large room—a re- 
creation room with the men all day. 
We are transferred to another room 
for sleeping. Due to protests we 
are allowed visiting on Saturdays. 
The hours now are 10-11 a.m; 2-3 
or 3-4 p.m. on Mendays, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. However we 
have to specify the persons and the 
day. For we have only 2 hours 
visiting a week. The Saturday 
change was a must. After all, we 
know, people work for a living. 

I feel together with all here that 
the issue of bail must be won. And 
it will be won. No decision like 
Judge McGohey’s can be allowed 
to stand unchallenged or that of 


Attorney General whose discretion- 
ary powers amount to arrest first 
and decide atterwards as to the use 
of his discretion; I feel and I know 
Alex Bittelman and Ferdinand 


was in solitary confinement, as you 
know. Betty Gannett and I keep 


Smith concur with me as do the 
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SHOPPER 


‘T'S SO INE TRPENSIVE 


TO Rid Yoursclf o+ 
HAIR FOREVER: 
per treatment famous e3 
$7 perts remove anwanted na 
permanentiy trom face, arm: 
legs or body. Privacy sen 
atsona) new method. Quick resait> 
@wered costs! Men sise tresica 
*ree consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTRULYSIS 
110 W. 34th St ied} Sats) 
Suites 1101-1162 a LO 8-421s 


Florists 
sFLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS 
© Delivered Anywhere ©@ 


- ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
° GR 3-8357 °$ 


S’ GUIDE. 


Official IWC Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


265 W. Sib Bt, near Eighth Ave. 
Men.-Thars., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO 38-3248 


j. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


_ Opticians and Optometrists 
Official [WO B’hlyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiastic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9 166 
DAILY 9 4.M.-7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M.-3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


| Officia) TWO Brenz Optemetrists 


EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


SOLDEN LPOS aa 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All) scinds ef tasurance incieding aste- 
mobile, Gre, fe. cempensation, ete. 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


Records 


“Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP . 
1S4 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 


MOVING e STORAGE’ || 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
eames §€GCR 27-2457 


Open sill 10 p.m. OR 4-9400 
Restaurants 

~ JADE 

MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Set. 12 aad 13 Sta. — GR 71-8444 
@ Quality’ Chinese Food ®@ 
Specia) Attention te Parties & Bancucte 


Bar Mails to Reds 
Demands Rep. Judge 


PITTSBURGH. — Not _ satisfied 


with having intimidated newspaper- 
stand proprietors from handling 
the Daily Worker, Judge Blair F. 
Gunther, 
for election to the Superior Court, 
has urged Postmaster General Jesse 
Donaldson to bar all Communist 
publications from the mails. He 
cited specifically the Daily Worker 
and progressive Serbian, Slovak 
and Croatian papers published lo- 
cally. 


Republican candidate 


Gunther for years has headed 


the pretentious World Committee 
to Fight Communism and is closely 
associated with numbers of politi- 
cal refugees driven out of Europe 
for their anti-democratic activities. 


The Western Pennsylvania Com- 


mittee of the American-Slay Con- 
gress some years ago circulated a 
pamphlet exposing Gunther s reac- 
tionary political record. The pam- 
phlet contained a photostat of a 
court order directing him to turn 
over $3,150 to the National Slovak 
Socie 
peatedly demanded this of him 
without avail. 


of America, which had re- 


ee 


Modern furniture from 


DESIGNER-MAKER 


ARTISTIC designs and mokes superb 
upholstered and weod pieces — 
at very low prices! We also heve 


artistic 
Modern 


THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
rO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 
SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL 


Duty Prepaid Is Throngh 


PARCELS 1) ALSSHA, I 


i 


® LICENSED SY FRE USSR © 


@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE © 
Especially fer Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 er & days te UBSE 
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_}grabbed by Nazi Prime Minister 
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A Union-Busting 


‘Freedom Crusader’ 


By Michael Singer 


Gen. Lucius Clay, whose “freedom ctusade” in Western 
Germany as American Military Governor, brought back the 
Gauleiters and Nazi generals, restored the cartellists 


anti-Semitic pogroms and stirred 
“liberty-loving” Wall Street with 
his freeing of the Buchenwald 
Beast, Ilsa Koch, is on another 
“freedom” rampage. 

As director of the New York 
State Civilian Defense Agency he 


has ordered all state and city work- 


, imposed 


ers to sign a “loyalty” oath or be - 


considered a “security risk.” Clay’s 
edict to civil service employes that 
they join his “Defense” agency as 
after-work job assignments and 
reveal whether they “ever were or 
are now members of 128 so-called 
“subversive” groups on the Attor- 
ney General's list, is an integral] 
pattern of his “Freedom Crusade.” 

As a “crusader” he is loved no 
less by J. P. Morgan than by Ilsa 
Koch. Gen. QGhay’s record of im- 
posing “freedom” for his Wall 
Street bosses makes an absorbing 
document. 


* 


HERE ARE some of the high- 
lights: 

® Gen. Clay, along with former 
Secretary of State Byrnes and John 
Foster Dulles is director of the 
Newmont Mining Corp., which 
owns and operates the Tsumeb 
copper, lead and zinc mines in 
South West Africa. For 50 cents 
a day, including room and board, 
“which is considered a good native 
wage in Africa,” said Fortune 
magazine last February, African 
tribesmen extracted $9,000,000 in 
net profit in the past three years. 


The Newmont Mining Corp. is 


owned by J. P. Morgan & Co., 


which may explain why the United 
Nations hasn't sent troops to “save” 
the Africans who were illegally 


Malan inte the Union of South 
Africa. The “Crusade for Free- 
dom” boys wouldn't think of up- 
setting the slave labor supply for 
their gold, diamond, copper, lead | 
and zinc mines over a piddling 
issue of 11,000,000 African Ne- 
groes enslaved, thrown off their 
lands, starved and worked to death 


in Clay's fabulous dungeons. 


ers from bondage. 


GEN. CLAY 


Civil Service workers fighting 
Clay’s union-busting purge might 
be interested in knowing how Life 
magazine described the general's 
“crusade” for the native Africans 
in its Sept. 18 issue.. “The only 
raise in 30 years,” it said, “was 
given in 1944 to bring the scale 


to 38 cents a day plus food and 
lodging. The men are locked up 
at night in crowded compounds, 
without women or families, for 
nine, 12 or 18 months. . . .” 

® Hisa Koch's benefactor is also 
chairman of the board of the 
Continental Can Co., whose six 
Baltimore units have been sub- 
jected to an open-shop, anti-union 
treatment by Gen Clay. Five of 
the six Baltimore plants of Centi- 
nental Can are still unorganized 
because of Clay's intense devotio# 
to freedom and democracy. 

This is Gen. Lucius Clay—“Free 
dom Crusade” director, “loyalty* 
purge chief of the New York 
Civilian Defense Agency, Wall 
Street slavemaster of African na- 
tives, union-busting industrialist, 
who is “freeing” civil service work- 
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@ Aute Patuting 


18th AVENUE 
AUTO BRODY WORKS 


(668-—12tb AVE.. BROOALYA &. 2 


OPTICAL & JEWELRY 40) 
147 Pourth Ave’ (Gank' Sidg.) Room Sid 
N. Shaffer - m. Vogel — GR 7-7488 
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MONUMENT 
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WEISS MONUMENTalL WORKS 


Cer. Washington Ave., Sronx, 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


Oficia) Menument Dealer for the [WU 
483 EAST 170th STREET 
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Classified Ads 


——i 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


SERVICES 


‘SMALL family in desperate need untfur- 
nished apartment. Any location. AD 


4-0912. 

2 STUDENT teachers, males, want apart- 
ment, will consider basement. FO &- 
"7660. 

INTERRACIAL couple forced to live apart, 

desperately need apartment. Manhattan, 

midtown, Village. Modern or cold to 
$50. Box 157, The Worker. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


HAVE 3-room, off foyer, Bronx apartment 
te share. Call TRemont 2-8645. 


rYOUNG man to share apartment with 
man. Call Saturday, Sunday, all day, 
OR 4-0894. ’ 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


YOUNG woman, wishes share apartment, 
lower and midtown Manhattan, prefer 
2% and up. Box 159, The Worker. 


ROOM TO SHARE 


MAN WISHES to share nice, sunny, large 
room with quiet gentleman. Box 160, 
The Worker. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


WRITER'S COACH: Poetry, creative, jour- 
nalism. Editing and correction of manu- 


|. seripts. Reasonable rates. Box 161, The 


Werker. 


7 SITUATION WANTED . 
CAPABLE older woman, take care of up 


te year old baby. Afternoon, permanent. 
_. Bropx. References. Box 156, The Worker. 


: FOR SALE 

| _ ({Appiiances) 

SLECTRIC TRAIN SETS, 25: percent dis- 
Mov: 15. Standard Brand 


, 


count till , 
143 Pourth Ave. (13th and 
ae ea || 


7" «4 
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(Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also bedy and 
fender work, reasonable. 140 West End 
Ave. cor. 66th St. TR 7-255. 


(Upholstery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home, $12. Furniture repaired, 
slipcovered, reupholstered. Comradely at- 
tention. Mornings 8-1 HYacinth 8-7837. 


(Watch ‘Repair) 


RELIABLE watchmaker, reasonable prices, 
work guaranteed. Reduction on watches 
and bands. Oliver Palo, 261 Seventh Ave. 


TRUCKS FOR SIRE 


ALL JOBS moving, storage, al) piejects, 
closed vans. iow rates. Gal) Ed Wendel, 


JE 6-9000, day-night. “ely 
JIMMIE’s pickup service. Gmail) jens, 
shortest notice; city, beach, ceuntry. 
UN 4-7707. 


i, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING - . 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
BATSS: 


Daily 
(Fer Persona) Ads) 


Siz werds constitute ene ne - 
Minimem charge — 3 Unes 
. DEADLINES: | re 
| eer the Daily Worker: | 
Previews day at 1. - 
Fer Menday’s issue— 
Friday af 3 p.m. 


for The (Weebend)> Werker: 
Previous 


Wednesday a! 6 wf 
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Bustamante Schemes with U.S. 
For BWI Low-Paid Laborers 


=~. 


HARLEM EDITION 


COMMENTING ON AN INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 


W. A. Bustamante, right-wing West Indian trade union leader and Jamaican Prime 
Minister, arrived in Washington this week as part of a West Indian delegation which 


is seeking to substitute West Indians in place of Puerto Ricans and Mexicans as migrant 
laborers on American farms. % ; 


ENCE on transport problems in Central and Southern Africa which 
was opened by Dictator Malan in Johannesburg, South Africa, on 
Oct. 25, the New York Times correspondent reports in innocent 
puzzlement: 


+ 


_the peace fighters an 


Despite the highly publicized 
of the Puerto Rican migrant labor- 
ers working on the Michigan sugar 
beet fields last summer, and the 
plight of Mexican workers on Tex- 
as farms, Bustamante is reportedly 
aiming to get migrant labor jobs 
for 300,000 West Indians. This of- 
fer of erpaid workers to Amer- 
ican big-farmers is part of a drive 
to swing the West Indies tighter 
into the grip of dollar imperialism 


by means of new trade and finan-;, 


cial agreements. 


Sir George Seel, Comptroller of; 


Development and Welfare in the 
West Indies, is the head of the del- 
egation which also includes F. L. 
Walcott of the Barbados House of 
Assembly and E. S. S. Burrowes, a 
et government labor off- 
cial. 

The basis of this plan lies in the 
deterioration of agriculture and 
large scale unemployment and 
proverty in the West Indies as a 
result of. oppressive British rule 
and the connivance of right-wing 
misleaders like Bustamante with 
the divide-and-rule strategy of the 
American racists. 


Paul Peter’s Play 


Amsterdam Advises Bandanna 


For Puerto Rican Patriots 


The Amsterdam News uses the occasion of the attempt to kill 
President Truman to slander the Puerto Rican people who “do not 
wish to be independent of the United States,” 

The editors of the Amsterdam News evidently didn’t read the 
Oscar Ewing report on poverty in Puerto Rico. 
who became Puerto Rico's first locally-elected governor . . . has 
made it clear that he does not want the tiny island, teeming with 
2,000,000 persons, deprived of the vast social and economic bene- 
fits that come with being part of the American Republic. .. .” 

The Amsterdam’s source of information was _ evidently 
Munoz Marin, and the U. S. spoon-fed lackeys that ride on the 
backs of the starving Puerto Rican people. For the truth about 
how the people really feel they could have just gone into Lower 


~Harlem and asked any Puerto Rican on the street how he or she 
feels about freedom for their homeland. The Amsterdam evi- 


dently wants everyone else to put on the bandannas with them. 


“Senor Munoz, 


Hall of Fame 


fo And Banneker 


Omits Douglass 


"12 NAACP Predicts 
.| Long War on 


Frederick Douglass and Benja- 
min Banneker, giant figures in Ne- 
gro history, lost election to New 
York University’s Hall of Fame 
last week when the electors chose 
six other American figures. Among 


Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roose- 
velt and Alexander Graham Bell. 


/ 
those chosen were such notables as 


“The conference will deal only’ with the economic and tech- 
nical espects of transportation, but (hie notes~ with mock surprise) 
strategic factors cannot be ignored if Africa is to serve the West 
as an arsenal and a larder as well as an area for training reserves.” 


Rest assured, little man, the: “strategic factors” are not being 
overlooked by these war-planning henchmen. 


Over 100 delegates and advisers, representing most of Africa 
south of the Sahara, are attending this conference which is expected 
to last three weeks. It follows a preliminary conference last month 
in Madegascar, and comes immediately after the conclusion in. 
Nairobi, Kenya, of military talks between officials of Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika which is officially a British trusteeship. Britain, 
France, Belgium and Portugal sent delegations to the conference 
from Europe as well as from‘their African colonies, and the United 
States is represented by several “observers.” 


THE JOHANNESBURG CONFERENCE will survey the rail 
system of Southern Africa, especially the Rhodesias and the ade- 
quacy of their outlet to the sea via the port of Beira in Portuguese 
East Africa, That this problem is not accidental is proven by the 
announcement earlier in October that’ Portugal and the U. S. had 
Signed an agreement for the construction of extension wharves at 
this same port, Beira. The Marshall Plan will finance this war 
construction to the tune of over one million dollars. Another aim 
of the conference is the establishment of an international body with 
a permanent secretariat in Africa to carry out the recommendations 
that the conference will make. 

Let it be noted that copper is an important Rhodesian product, 
and that the mines there are owned and vperated by the: Newmont 
Mining Co., a subsidiary of the Morgan trust. One. outstanding 
warmaker, that “Crusader for Freedom” Gen. Lucius Clay, who is, 
like Hitler, a Hero of Berlin, functions also as a director of this 
same mining company. 

During this same week in October, South African Minister of 
Defense Francois Erasmus returned there from armament talks in 
London ‘and Washington, and immediately announced that he was 
“well satisfied” with his Pentagon talks. Both Britain and the 
U. S., he declared, “realized the strategic importance of the South 
African Union.” Also, three delegates ot the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission arrived in Johannesburg for talks with British and 
South African officials‘on obtaining uranium from the Union’s gold- 


bearing ores. 
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“a hard and intensified battle 


‘. Ep still lies ahead,” Thurgood Mar- 
a” |shall, special counsel for the Na- 


FRANK SILVERA, wao will 
play the part of the great Negro 
leader Nat Turner in the Paul 
Peters play of the asme name 
which People’s Drama is open- 
ing at its theatre at 212 Eldrdige 
St. on Noy. 17. Last year in 
Longtitude 49, as the old Irish 
Wobbly, Silvera contributed a 
portrait to the American stage 
that ranks with the great per- 


| « || tional Association for the Advance- 
-™ | ment of: Colored People, declared 


this week. 

Citing the State of Louisiana, 
which is appealing a federal court 
decision ordering the admission 
of a Negro student to its State 
University and the refusal. of a 
lower court order for admission of 
Negro students to the University 
of North Carolina Law School, 
Marshall stated: “There will be 
cases and more cases, appeals and 
more appeals, before segregation 
and discrimination are remov 
from public education.” 

Fc¥ eral Judge Johnson J. Hayes 
of the Middle District of North 
Carolina refused to comply with 
the NAACP request that the uni- 
versity be ordered to admit four 
Negro students to the law school, 
ruling that the facilities of North 
Carolina College (for Negroes) 
were equal to those of the Uni- 


formances of recent years. 


—_ 


versity of North Carolina. The 
NAACP appeal will come before 
the United States Circuit Court of 


| Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 


Marshall, still giving the NAACP 
tl.eory of victory. through the white 
man’s courts, neglected however to 
show that the recent Supreme 
Court decisions have in no way 
ittacked segregation in educatior 


|-enerally or the “separate bu’ 


>qual” theory, but have onh 


AN EDITORIAL 


ALL. THE LESSONS of this 


week's election are yet to be 
learned. But one thing is certain, 


: the cham- 
pions of Negro rights will and must 
continue and step up these pro- 
foundly related struggles. 

It was an election unprecedent- 
ed for double-talk, and the smoke- 
screening of the real issues of 
bread, peace; and civil rights from 
consideration of the electorate. 

In so far as the Negro people 


‘poken out on single specific case: | 
brought to its attention. 


Susan B. Anthony, women’s 
suffrage leader, was elected to the 
Hall of Fame, however, while the 
only Negro so honored is Booker 
T. Washington. 


IT IS CLEAR THAT GEN. CLAY and the other running 


dogs of the banks and the trusts have much to gain from these 


war schemes in Africa. 


But of what-value are these schemes to 


the Rhodesian miners, to the 10,000,000 Bantu under the heel of 


Malan terrorism, and to the 15,000,000 American Negroes. 


Claudia Jones, Communist lead- 
er, and Ferdinand C. Smith, exec- 


utive secretary of the Harlem 
Trade Union Council, were still 
being held on Ellis Island this week 
by the U. S. government under the 
anti-foreign born provisions of the 
McCarran law. 

With these two well known Har- 
lem citizens and fighters for Negro 
rights, four other foreign born pro- 
gressives addressed a letter to the 
Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural 
Committee of the United Nations 
the day they were jailed. Below is 
a portion of that document. For 
other news concetning these anti- 
fascist heroes see the inside pages. 


“Our devotion to the life, liberty 
and happiness of the American 
people is attested by our partici- 
pation in the struggles of the labor 
movement, in the fight for Negro 
rights, against discrimination and 
lynching, in the fight for democ- 
racy, in our efforts in behalf of 
peace and the security of the peo- 
ale, And that is our great crime. 
That is why we are threatened 
vith concentration camps. That is 
vhy our human rights are abro- 
gated, our freedom of conscience 


Jailed Leaders 
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tinction of any kind, such as 
race, color, sex, language, re- 
ligion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status .. .’ 

~ ‘No one shall be subjected to 
ee arrest, detention or ex- 
ile. : 

“It is mandatory that the United 


- AB Nations, on the basis of its charter, 


“investigate the manner in which 


- = ‘mmigrants in the United States are 


CLAUDIA JONES 


lawed. 

“We charge the United States 
Government with the crass and 
cynical violation of the “Univesal 
Declaration of Human Rights’ 


adopted and laimed by the 
General Assembly of the United 


Specifically we charge the Govern- 


rights goes or and will never cease, 
before, during and after elections 
until full equality has been won. 
THUS NONE OF the candi- 
dates, excepting the American La- 
'borites, gave much consideration 


‘to the question of Negro rights. 
For here is an issue that while the 
liticians use it for a_ political 
ootball, they have pecrate ar- 
‘mogant, representatives as they ar 
of white-supremacy, they pe Hanes 
to ignore it or give lip service. 
But the problems: facing the Ne- 
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streets of Harlem, and while the 
‘victorious hacks are even now 
squabbling over the spoils and 
crumbs from “Mister -Charley’s” 
table, the. suffering of the people 
continues and deepens in the Har- 
lem ghetto. 

NEW RENT INCREASES are 
henging over the community’s 
head. Food prices are still climb- 
ing. The filth in the streets piles 
up and spreads more disease, Un- 
employment is mounting. Idle men 
and ‘youths are becoming a com- 


are concerned, the fight for their 


8.0 people were discussed on the 


mon sight once agdin. War and all 
its horrors are beginning to hit in 


‘Harlem homes, where loved ones 
have been called to go across the 
Pacific and help the white ruling 
can drown the Asian people in 


It has been ‘clear to’ the Negro 
people for.a long time now that 
only militant struggle can wring 
even minor concessions from the 
rulers of this land. Thus as the 
war teers strive to send the 
ose ali or ages: geaglertnd 
their allies must make a bold and 
determined Stand against them. 


~ eel “eee een a?” * 


| violated and our right to think out: 


Nations on December 10, 1948.) pe 


being treated by agencies of the 
United States Government. If we 
can be denied all rights and in- 
carcerated in concentration camps, 
then trade unionists are next; then 
the Negro people, the Jewish peo- 
ple, all foreign-born, and all pro- 
gressives who love peace and cher- 
ish freedom will face the bestial- 
ity and torment of fascism. Our 
fate is the fate of American democ- 
‘racy. Our fight is the fight of all 
opponents of fascist barbarism, of — 
all who abhor war and desire. 


ace. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“ANTHONY CATTONAR 
“BETTY GANNETT 
“CLAUDIA JONES 
“CARL PAIVIO 
“GEORGE SISKIND 

“FERDINAND C. SMITH.” 
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Send all material and corre- 
spondence to 29 W. 125 St., 
New York 27,.N. Y.. Phone: 
AT water ¥-0415. 


Editor: Abner W. Berry. 
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22 States to Join in 


Martinsville 7 Crusade |; 
Delegates from 20 states will join the mass national cru- , | . 

sade to Richmond, Va., next Wednesday seeking full pardon 

for seven young Negroes scheduled to be executed Nov. 17 

and Nov. 20. | 


As announced by William L. Patterson, secretary of the 

Civil Rights Congress, a carload of delegates from Colorado 
and other Rocky Mountain states will make the 2,000-mile 
“trek to Richmond. Three carloads from three different areas 
ot Pennsylvania have been organized. A minimum of 50 dele- 


gates will go from New York State, and 15 are expected from 
Boston. 
At the same time, world opinion is expressing indignation é 
over the scheduled execution of the Negroes, who have be- 7 
come widely known throughout Europe as the Martinsville [} 
Seven. Patterson, who has just returned from a trip to Europe, | | 
said 1,024 resolutions protesting the frameup a the Negro 
youths and calling for their freedom have been adopted by 
trade unions, collective farms, city councils and all kinds of 


organizations throughout Europe. 


PATTERSON’S ANNOUNCEMENT coincided with two 
other incidents bearing on the case. 

In Martinsville, Va., a 2l-year-old white service station 
operator was freed on $10,000 bail after having been bound 
over for the county grand jury on charges of criminally assault- 
ing a 26-year-old Negro mother of five children last Sept. 8. 
He is Vernon Firth. 

rs. Lillian Lee Roy testified that Firth dragged her out 
of her automobile in which she was driving with two of her 
small children and a neighbor's child. She said he tore off 
some of her clothing, threw her to the ground and criminally 
attacked her. 

The treatment of Firth by law enforcement authorities 
was in marked contrast to that given the seven Negro youths, 

. 


SECOND INCIDENT k Seating on the case is the release 
COR Sea Tat coagme set of a letter from one of the 
seven Negroes, James L. 
Hairston, which expressed 
the youth’s view that their 
case is like the famous 
Scottsboro case. The let- 
ter, written to Blanche 
Waschuk -of Chicago, said: 

“It was nice of you to | | | - 
write to me and to express . a | 12 7 
your desire to help me get | od : ED Praaae yee: S cnttis 
a fair trial. I will keep | S> ars a aia 
your letter as long .as I : mp /1 
can. It gives me great com- 
fort to read it and to know 
that I have still another 
friend. 

“You stated m your. 
letter that you have just 
‘finished reading a book en- 
titled ‘Scottsbero - Boy’ ) rats —e SERRE rT aa 
which you said resembles ot a IS es ETE % 3 

, . aries rae an Saale ‘j 


—See Stories on Page 2 and Editorial on Page 5— 
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this case. I have never | BEY » Ra ae 
read about these hoys, but : 1: 14 as a aca ‘a 

I have known a lot about them, ‘ak from what I have heard, q 4 aR ae re Abeaeten te 
I agree with you. : en ps 
“I must close now, however I regret it, as I am not allowed 


to write but one page. Please continue to write me and pray 
for me and my friends.” 


lenants Gird 
To Fight Rent Hike 


—— See Page 4 — 
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Readers Write In, 


S. 


For Subscriptions 


Readers old and new are responding to the 
Worker eirculation drive with requests for sub- 
scriptions, coming all the way from small towns 
tucked away #% Tennessee mountains as well as 
from large industrial centers. 

“I look forward to every issue of The Worker 
with keen interest,” writes a reader from Balti- 
more, “especially so because of the intensified lies 
in the capitalist press.” 

Not intimidated by the Ober witch-hunt law 
which sought even before the McCarran Law to 


rule out dangerous thoughts, the reader asks that 
his sub be renewed with no copies of The Worker 
omitted between subscriptions. 


Another reader in Chicago writes, “I have been 
a constant reader for some seven years and your 
paper was never any better than it is now.” He 
deplores that the “capitalist press coins money” 
while the liberal press in the U.S. is ¢onstantly 
harrassed wi'h financial problems. 

The Worker circulation drive which was inau- 
gurated last week will extend until Jan. 31, 1951, 
and aim for 20,000 new subs to the week-end 
newspaper. It will also have as its goal the 
maintenance of a regular circulation of 20,000 
for the-Daily Worker. 


A SERIES of conferences of Midwest press 
representatives held in Ohio, Chicago and Mich- 
igan has accepted the plans for the drive in their 
areas. Despite imcreased attacks of reaction on 
the paper, its basic. circulation is “holding well,” 
xeports Philip Bart, general manager. 

From West Lafayette in Indiana comes a letter 

readng: “I am very mterested in subscribing to 
the Daily Worker. . . . I will appreciate your 
prompt action very much.” 
' From a mountain town in Tennessee, a letter 
asks for a copy of the paper, adding: “After 
reading it, if I am pleased, I will no doubt 
send in a subscription.” 

And so they go. Letters telling about condi- 
tions in shops, in their communities, of the com- 
mon desire for peace and a better life. And their 
attraction to the only newspaper—a working class 
paper—which gives them ideological leadership 
in the struggle against the war makers and anti- 
labor profiteeers. 

The price for the yearly sub for The Worker 


Ask| 


( 


will continue at $2.50 during the drive. 
Prizes, to be announced in The Worker, will 
be awarded to all persons obtaining five or more 


subs. 


ALP Gain 


People He 


By Max Gordon 


While the program and policies of the American Labor 
Party failed to break through the thick cloud of major party 
electioneering in New York State the party came out on top 


in the one place where it concen © 


trated its efforts. 


This was in Rep. Vito, Marcan- 
tonios 18th congressional district. 
The congressman was unable to 
overcome the three-party gangup 
against him, but his ALP vote was 
the strongest in the history of the 
district and topped the second 
party—the Democrats—by 11,009 
votes. * 


Rep. Marcantonio’s vote was 
about 36,000, cast on the ALP 
line alone. His opponent, James G. 
Donovan, received 25,000 Demo 
cratic votes, 20,000 Republican 
and 5,000 Liberal Party votes. 
Ther is no question that the bulk 
of Donovan's votes came not as a 
result of anti-Marcantonio feeling, 
but simply because he happened 
to be on the lines of these can- 
didates. 

* 

FOR THE REST of the state. 
Gov. Dewey won re-election large- 
ly as a result of a stron~ showing 
in New. York City, where he came 
within 135,000 votes on his Dem 
ocratic-Liberal opponent, Walter 
A. Lynch. Dewey carried the state 
by slightly more than half a mil- 
lion votes, carrying with him the 
rest: of his state ti 

For Senate, however, Herbert 
H. Lehman, running for reelection 
on the Democratic-Liberal.line, de- 
feated Republican Joe R.: Hanley 
by more than 400,000 votes. The 
rather remarkable shift trom 
Dewey to Lehman was due chiefly 
to the fact that Lehman stil] has 
about him some of the aura of 
Roosevelt liberalism, enhanced bv 
his dramatic struggle agair<t the 
pro-fascist McCarran Act i: the 
final hours af the last Congress 

The ALP leading state cand:- 
date, John’ T. McManus and. Dr 
W. E. B. DuBois, for Goyerner 
» And Senate. respectively, received 


something over 200,000 votes each 
The exact total will probably not 
be known until the official canvass 
next week. 

The sharp reduction of the ALP 
vote fiom previous years was 


viewed as a result largely of red- 
baiting and the inability of the ALP 


to break through to — the public| 


with its program and policies. 
_ 

THE LIBERAL PARTY vote 
also dropped sharply from 1948, 
though it remained higher than 
the ALP by about 50,000 for Gov- 


crnor,. — 


In New York City, the mayoral- 
ty was won by Vincent Impellit- 
teri, dissident Tammanyite who 
captured the voters’ imagination 
by his pose of “independence” 
from the political bosses. Impellit- 
teri drew heavily from both ma- 
jor parties to beat Tammany-Lib- 
eral nominee Ferdinand Pecora by 
about 220,000 votes. Impellitteri 
received 1,156,587 votes while Pe- 
cora fell below a million. Republi- 
can Ed Corsi registered only 382.,- 
795 votes, while Paul Ross, ALP 
nominee, was recorded unofficially 
as having received 149,182 votes. 

The big Laber vote in Rep. 
Marcantonios district elected Wil. 
liam Bianchi to the state senate. 


ALP nominee. He received some 
20,000 of his 35,000 vote total on 
the ALP line, and may take his 
seat in the State Senate as a Li- 


berite though’ formally a Republi- 
can. 
In one assembly district in Mar- 


cantonio s eo area, the 


a 


eter by she 7 
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Union Chiefs’ Line - 
Led to Loss at Polls 


By George Morris 


The program of the top CIO-AFL burocracies of toeing 


the Democratic Party's pro-war line was the primary con- | 


tributing factor to the victory 


tion. 


The result was the climax of 
a trend that was apparent since the 
bitter defeat suffered by the peo- 
ple in the congressional elections 
of 1946. Already then the top 
trade union leaders began to shove 
into the background the social 
welfare and peace policy program 
that formed the basis of the pro- 
Roosevelt coalition, and move for- 
ward the “Truman Doctrine” anti- 
Communism program. 


. Last Tuesday demonstrated with 
stronger emphasis than ever that 
workers cannot be __ effectively 
aroused, enthused or mobilized by 


“war on Communism” slogans. 
* 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 
is that many workers—including 
union members—turned away from 
the Democrats, blaming them pri- 


marily for the Korean war and the 
threat to plunge the country into 
a still greater war with China. The 
Republicans, sensing the mood of 
the workers, cunningly capitalized 
upon  it—not, however, by cam- 
paigning for peace, but by claims 
that under their leadership and 
“together” policy toward China 
and the Soviet Union, develop- 
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of reaction in Tuesday's elec- 


— 


ments would have never reached 
the fighting stage. 

Had the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee and the AFL’s League 
for Political Education put the de- 
mands for peace and enactment -of 
long-promised social legislation 
and repeal of Taft-Hartley in front, 
the Republican reactionaries would 
not have been able to trick much 
of Jabor’s sentiment into their 
camp. The AFL and CIO made 
support of the Truman foreign 
policy the primary basis for en- 
dorsement of candidates. 

Very little was saved last Tues- 
day of what was once known as 
the “New Deal” representation in 
Congress. The reelection of Sen. 
Herbert Lehman in’New York and 
several of the much paler variety 
like Sen. Brian McMahon of Con- 
necticut and John O. Pastore of 
Rhode Island, is small comfort 
against the negative results. 

* 


HERE ARE some of the re- 
sults: 


Sen. Robert Taft was reelected 
lby a heavy majority over his labor- 
endors opponent. Sen. Scott 
‘Lucas of Illinois, the majority 
leader, will be replaced by Everet 
M. Dirksen, the Republican candi- 
date sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Rep. Richard M. Nixon, co- 
author of the McCarran-Mundt- 
Nixon Law and second to none as 
a reactionary, defeated Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, for whom labor 
made its most vigorous try, and is 
coming back as a Senator. 
| North Dakota’s former Rep. 
Francis Case, who authored the 
vetoed forerunner of the Tait- 
Hartley Law, the Case Bill, is 
coming back as a Senator. 

In place of Utah’s Sen. Elbert 
Thomas, the Senate will be graced 


s 


Se ee by Wallace F. Bennet, Republican 
at, | ty 


and former president of the Na- 


: <<; (4 gem jtional Association of Manufactur- 


lary 


ers. 
Sen. Francis J. Myers of Penn- 
sylvania lost his seat to died-in- 
the-wool Republican reactionary 
Governor James H. Duff 

Sen. Tydings of Maryland, like 
most of the Truman Administra- 
tion’s Congressional leaders, was 
defeated by a Republican who 
even surpasses him as a reaction- 


Most of the noterious foes of 
labor. both in the Senate and 


House, are coming back, among 


- |them Senators Eugene D. Millikin 


ree ee 


PETER V. CACCHIONE, Comspunist leader, thrice elected 
to New York's City Council, died three years ago, Nov. 6, 1947. 


Son of the Htalian-American working people, his life was an in- | 


spiration to millions. The New York State Committee of the Com- 
| munist Party this week called upon all members to continue the 

struggle for peace, democracy and Socialism in the militant tradi- 
tion set of this workingclass leader. 


ppointment. 


Rep. Marcantonio’s defeat 


Many 


wept, others shouted: “We'll get 


them next time, Marc.” 


| encouraging words, he 


not to grieve because in 
the people will win. 


7 


ALP leaders announced: imme. 


diately. after the, election that 


~ 
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statewide party conference would 


an aggressive drive for the party's 
program and for building its or- 
ganization. 

“The ceasemegen A Labor Party has 
just begun to t,” state execu- 
tive secretary Schutzer de- 
clared. “We will wage that fight 


side by side with all who, regard- 
‘less of party label, share a com- 


mon desire for securing world 


peace, defending the constitution- 
al liberties of the American 
ple, and winning a decent sta 


‘of living for every family.” 


Perl. 


-. 


be held within two weeks, under| 
Marcantonio’s leadership, to plan} 


. rd 


of Colorado, Pat McCarran ef Ne- 
vada, Homer E. Capehart of In- 
diana, Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
Iowa and the rest. 

The. Democrats will have a 49 
to 47 majority in the Senate but 
more than half ther number will 
be from below the Mason-Dixon 
line. It was bad enough when the 
Democrats, with a more liberal 
completion, held a 54 to 42 ma- 
jority. But now... 
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' known to fourteen million Negro 


and others. Many of them must}; 


A Letter from Ellis Island 


The issue of bail for the MeCar-  gusoncrme 
ran law victims on Ellis Island =) = = 
“must be won,” Claudia Jones, one @a 


__ of those victims, said im a letter to : 


Elizabeth Gurley The letter, 

written on Ellis Island, and describ 
ing some of the conditions under $a 
which 14 men and three women are: 
imprisoned, follows: 

My dear Elizabeth: 

It was wonderful to receive your 
letter—the first I have received. 
Thursday I got a wire from my sis- 
ter which was also wonderful. An- 
other indication that people regard 
less of different political opinions 
will react, whether on personal ox 
political grounds to this shameful 
violation of the denial of bail—a 
right guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights of the American Constitu- 
tion. 

I am together with a wonderful ‘her company now and from the 
company of men and women who} hotbox she was m you can imagine 
are really representative of United| what it was like. Due to protests, 
Nations composition and who fight| however, we are no longer there. | 
for the principles of its Charter.| was fearful lest my bronchitis flare 
We are housed under the lady with| up, and Betty has sinus as you 
the lamp—the Statue of Liberty.| know. The change now is permis- 
Though her torch is dimmed, it will| sion to be in a large room—a re- 
burn brightly again, for the Amer-| creation room with the men all day. 
ican people will not allow it to go| We are transferred to another room 
out. | for ——- Due to gree Nad 

Ellis Island now has a separate|@re allo visiting on Saturdays. 
wing—for up to now all of a the| The hours now are 10-11 a.m; 2-3 
11 and more recently, the six, have|°' 3-4 P-m. on Mondays, Wednes- 


bee ' +t days and Saturdays. However we 
eee oe ee have to specify the persons and the 


citizens. No doubt, they (the au- day. For we have only 2 hours 


thorities here) are eiai we may visiting a week. The Saturday | 


contaminate the other But change was a must. After all, we 
these poor victims wigeg: doubt | know, people work for a living. 


less fortunate than: we. Negroes,} I feel together with all here that 
Puerto Ricans, of European birth,| the i issue of bail must be won. And 
No decision like} 
tee wet" - _ — hag Judge McGohey’s can be allowed} 

to stand unchallenged or that of| 


crusades they are incarcerated here. 
Our conditions of imprisonment| Attorney General whose discretion- 
ary powers amount to arrest first 


— the conditions of being Sapied and decide alterwards as to the use| 
liberty. Up to now, Rose Nelson! of his discretion; I feel and I know 


sm in solitary confinement, as you| Alex Bittelman and Ferdinand 
know. Betty Gannett and I keep Smith concur with me as do the! 
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CLAUDIA JONES 


others, that not only can we win 
but we can by the mass movement, 
which you indicate m your letter 
is gathering, can win this whole} 
round against the atom makers of 
war and fascism and the would-be 
military lynchers of Lieut. Gilbert. 

While I'd rather see you undes 
other circumstances like in our fa- 
vorite field of work (with the wom- 
en for peace and security and their 
needs) let me know when youd 
like to come so I can send you 
a pass. 

Love from all of us, Betty and 
Rose send love. So do the guys, to 
alF of you. 

We saw Abner Green of the 


=27.., American Committee for the Pro- 


tection of Foreign Born and he told 
us of next legal steps and mass 


campaign. is ‘penta e 


Demands Rep. 


Oficial IWC Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


255 W ib 81, mear Eighth Ave. 
Men.-Thurs., 3-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 8-6 — LO §$-S248 


j. P. FREEMAN. Opt. 
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Bar Mails to Reds 


Judge 
PITTSBURGH. — Not _ satisfied/ 


with having intimidated newspaper- | 


stand proprietors from handling 

the Daily Worker, Judge Bhir F. 
Gunther, Republican candidate 
for election to the Superior Court, 


Donaldson to bar all Communist 


publications from the mails. He} 


cited specifically the Daily Worker | 
and progressive Serbian, Slovak 
and Croatian papers published lo- 
cally. 


Gunther for years has headed 


the pretentious World Committee 


to Fight Communism and is closely 
associated with numbers of politi- 
cal refugees driven out of Europe 
for their. anti-democratic activities. 

The Western Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee of the American-Slav Con- 
gress some years ago circulated a 
pamphlet exposing Gunther s reac- 
tionary political record. The pam- 
phlet contained a photostat of a 
court order directing him to turn 
over $3,150 to the National Slovak} 
Society of America, which had re- 
peatedly demanded this of him 
without avail. 


Modern furniture from 
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SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 


By Michael] Singer 
Gen. Lucius Clay, whose 


anti-Semitic pogroms and stirred 
-loving” ‘Wall Street with 
his freeing of the Buchenwald 


Beast, Ilsa Koch, is on another 
“freedom” rampage. 


As director of the New York 


State Civilian Defense Agency he 
has ordered all state and city work- 


ers to sign a “loyalty” oath or be 
considered a “security risk.” Clay’s 
edict to civil service employes that 
they join his “Defemsge” agency as 


|after-work job assignments and 


‘reveal whether they “ever were or 
are now members of 128 so-called 
“subversive” groups on the Attor- 
ney General's list, is an integral 
pattern of his “Freedom Crusade.” 

As a “crusader” he is loved no 
less by J. P. Morgan than by Ilsa 
‘Koch. Gen. Clay's record of im- 
posing “freedom” for his. Wall 
Street bosses makes an absorbing 


has urged Postmaster General Jesse | document. 


) . 


HERE ARE some of the high- 
lights: 

® Gen. Clay, along with former | 
| Secretary of State Byrnes and John 
Foster Dulles is director of the 
|'Newmont Mining Corp., which 
owns and operates the Tsumeb} 
copper, lead and zinc mines in 
South West Afriea. For 50 cents! 
a day, including room and. board, 
“which is considered a good native 
twage im Africa,” said Fortune 
magazine last February, African 
itribesmen extracted $9,000,000 in 
inet profit in the past three years. 
The Newmont Mining Corp. is 
‘owned by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
which may explain why the United 
Nations hasn’t sent troops to “save” 


the Africans who were illegally 
igrabbed by Nazi Prime Minister 


}}Malan into the Union of South 


Africa. The “Crusade for Free- 
dom” boys wouldn't think of up- 
setting the slave labor supply for 
their gold, diamond, copper, lea 


—_ zinc mines over a piddling 


of 11,000,000 African Ne- 
aeoed enslaved, thrown off their} 
lands, starved and worked to death 


‘in Clay’s fabulous dungeons. 
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IA Union-Busting 
‘Freedom Crusader’ 


“fonedem crusade’ in Western 


Coxmeny as American Military Governor, brought back the 
Gauleiters and Nazi generals, restored the ‘cartelliss. imposed 


GE". CLAY 


Civil Service workers fighting 
Clay's union-busting purge might 
‘be interested in knowing how Life 
magazime described the general's 
“crusade” for the native Africans 
in its Sept. 18 issue. “The only 
raise in 30 years,” it said, “was 
given in 1944 to bring the scale 


'to 38 cents a day plus_food and 
lodging. The men are locked up 
at night in crowded compounds, 
‘without women or families, for 
nine, 12 or 18 months. .. .” 

© Ilsa Koch's benefactor is also 
‘chairman of the board of. the 
Continental Can Co., whose six 
Baltimore units have been sub- 
jected to an open-shop, anti-union 
itreatment by Gen Clay. Five of 
ithe six Baltimore plants of Conti- 
nental Can are still unorganized 
because of Clay’s intense devotion 
to freedom and demecracy. 

This is Gen. Lucius Clay—“Free- 
dom Crusade” director, “loyalty” 


d!purge chief of the New York 


Civilian Defense Agency, Wall 
‘Street slavemaster of African na- 
tives, union-busting industrialist, 
who is “freeing” civil service work 


ers from bondage. 
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APARTMENTS WANTED 


| SMALL family in desperate need unfur- 
nished apartment. Any location. AD 


4-0912. 


2 STUDENT teachers, males, want apart- 
| ment, will consider basement. FO 8- 


| 7660. 


INTERRACIAL couple forced te live apart, 
desperately need apartment. Manhattan, 
midtown, Village. Medern or cold te 
$50. Box 157, The Worker. 


HAVE 3-toom, off foyer, Bronx apartnrent 
to share. Call TRemont 2-3645. 


YOUNG man to share apartment with 
man. Call Saturday, Sunday, all day, 


OR 4-089. 
APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 
YOUNG woman, wishes share 


2% and up. Box 159, The Worker. 
BROOM TO SHARE 


MAN WISHES to share nice, summy, large 


room with quiet gentleman. Box 166. 
The Worker. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


WRITER’S COACH: Poetry, creative, jour- 


nalism. Editing and correction JT manu- 
scripts. Reasonable rates. Box 161, The 


Worker. 
' SITUATION WANTED 


, 
|CAPABLE elder woman, take care of up 


‘Jower and- midtown Manhattan, prefer 4 


) SERVICES 
(Aute Repairs) at 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also bedy an/ 
: fender work, reasomable. 140 West End 
_ Ave. cor. 66th St. TR 1-2 TR 7-2554. © 


: (Upholstery) 

| SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in’ 
your home, $12. Purniture repaired, 
slipcovered, ‘yeupholstered. Comradely. at- 

| tention. Mornings 8-1 § HY¥acinth 8- 7887. 

(Watch Repair) 

| RELIABLE watchmaker, reasonable prices, 

work guaranteed, Reduction on watches 

and bands. Oliver Pale, 261 Seventh Ave. 

TRUCKS FOR GIRE 


ALL JOBS moving, stosaga, all projects, 


JIMMIE’s pickup serviee. Sma)] }oos, 
| shortest notice; city, beach, country. 
| UR 47707. 
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Now More Than E 


—__ EVEN THE DAILY PAPERS:— 


ASBURY PRESS ASKS: DOES — 
U.S. BRASS FEAR SETTLEMENT? 


ASBURY PARK.—“It has reached 
the point that the nation’s leaders 
seem to dread peace* more than 


' war.” That is the distsurbing con- 


clusion reached by the Asbury 
Park Press in a searching editorial 
titled “Unreliable Diplomacy.” __ 

“Peace is, after all, more de- 
sirable than war,” says the con- 
servative shore daily. “Indeed, 
peace is rated now as the only 
state which will save the world. 
In view of that, it is hardly -reas- 
suring that America seems _ to 
shrink from peace and directs its 
efforts toward war.” 


“seem to dread peace more than 
war, the Press declares: “They are 
all urging the American people not 
to let down but to prepare for un- 
limited sacrifices on a war footing 
for an indefinite period. It that 
because they—although supremely 
confident about the nation’s ability 
in war—have no confidence what- 
ever in its capacity to shape a 
constructive and workable peace?” 

What the Press fails to note, of 
course, is that the leaders whom it 
justly criticizes have done every- 
thing in their power to prevent 
the _nation—that is, the people— 
from “shaping a just and workable 


Of the nation’s. leaders who 


peace.” 


HUDSON DISPATCH TELLS 
TRUMAN: DON'T MAKE WAR 


UNION CITY.—‘It seems to us that it is time for our 
rulers in Washington to try, for a change, PRESSING FOR 


PEACE MEASURES.” Those 


tal-letter emphasis—of a hard-hit-® 


ting editorial in‘the Hudson Dis- 
patch, prominent 75-year old daily 
newspaper here. 

“If our Government will work 
as hard for peace as it has to 


PROVOKE RUSSIA INTO WAR;” 
the Dispatch declares bluntly, 
“maybe we could bring about an 
agreement where Russia would 
keep on her side of the world and 
we on ours, . . . Can the world 
live together with these divergent 
forms of government? We think 
so. . . . Of course, there will be 
those warmongers who will want 
to keep pressing Russia to FIGHT 
NOW on the theory that it is bet- 
ter to fight the Soviets now than 
later.- That theory we cannot sub- 
scribe’ to, and believe that if the 
Truman Administration will -work 
as hard to bring about an accord 
between East and West, as it has 
to rearm Europe, we may have a 


long era of peace.” | 


. The Dispatch editorial bitterly 
referred to Pres. Truman’s United 
Nations Day speech as “Truman’s 
one-day peace plug” and spoke of 
advance rumors that day that he 
“wont be the tough little man 
that he was in San Francisco after 
a visit to Gen. MacArthur; that 
he won't revert to that state of 
truculence of pre-Korean days 

. when almost every 48 hours or so 
he rushed out of the White House. 
shook his fist in the direction ot 
Moscow and challenged Joe Stalin 
to fight it out now... . 


Conversely, the Dispatch pointed 
out that the Soviet representatives 
have made concessions to the U.S. 
in the United Nations, and said: 
“When Mr. Vishinsky makes a 
concession in favor of a feace mo- 
tion, then give him credit until 
you find out some ulterior motive 


are the words—and the capi- 


existed. Certainly, he had legiti- 
mate reason to battle the naming 
of “Nationalist China on the 5- 
power commission. As we have 
said several times before, Red 
China is entitled toa seat on the 
Security Council under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. If you 
are not going to run the organiza- 
tion according to the charter, then 
just as well scrap it now.” 


“"W’, Ronson 
Workers Strike 


BLOOMFIELD—“Revenge’ lay- 
offs” of 650 workers brought com- 
plete shutdown of Westinghouse 
plants here and in nearby |Boom- 


field this week when 4,100 work- 
ers walked out to protest the com- 
pany lockout. 


The workers are members of 
Local 410 and 412 of IUE-CIO. 
Their action follows recent sto 
pages of UE (independent) work- 
ers at Westinghouse Meter plant 
in Newark. 


The stoppage here was provoked 
by the company after the union 
had taken a stand against Satur- 
day work and speedup. 


NEWARK—Two thousand Ron- 
son Lighter workers, mémbers of 
UAW-CIO Local 589, were strik- 
ing this week against management 
refusal to offer more than a 10 
cent hourly raise in a new con- 
tract. Said the union: “The work- 
ers can't exist on the proposed in- 
crease in the face of rising living 


costs and taxes.” 


— 


NEW JERSEY 


iver: Jersey Wants Peace 


« 45 State Leaders 


Launch Peace Group 


PRINCETON.—‘We do not accept the thesis that war is inevitable. We believe 
that love is a stronger human force than hate.” That is how the Rev. Charles E. Hodg- 
son, pastor of Newark’s Centenary Methodist Church, described New Jersey peace senti- 


ment last week 


Rev. Hodgson was speaking for 
a potent new organization—the 
New Jersey Committee for Peace- 
ful Alternatives—launched here by 
45 prominent state leaders 


Executive committee of the new 
group includes Rev. Hodgson, 
Howard Watson Ambruster of 
Westfield; Mrs. Dorothy Eldridge 
of Nuttley; Franklin Folson. of 
Roosevelt; Dr. Roger A. Lewis of 
Nutley; Mrs. M. W. Lieberman of 
Princeton, Rev. Deual C. Rice of 
Montclair, Dr. Charles Roberts of 
Newark, Mrs. Anna Roberts of 
Newark, Mrs. Bernarda Shahn of 
Roosevelt and Miss Addie L. 
Weber of Trenton. 


In a declaration of principles 
the committee stated its “determi- 
nation to find peaceful solutions in 
opposition to the thesis that war is 
inevitable,” and called on “all peo- 
ple who search for peace to en- 
dorse the following propositions: 


“1. Support of the appeal of the 
International Red Cross that all 
weapons of mass destruction, atom- 
ic, bacteriological or otherwise, be 
outlawed immediately and uncon- 
ditionally, 

“2. That there be full-scale util- 
ization by the United States of 
atomic energy for peaceful pur- 


poses, 

“3. That the President, in the 
name of all the American people, 
initiate direct negotiations betweea 
the leaders of our country and the 
Seviet Union to settle all outstand. 
ing differences between the two 
nations, 

“4. We urge that our President 
remove: from Federal positions, ad- 
ministrative and military, all per- 
sons advocating ‘preventive war.’ 

“DS. Since continued United 
States. intervention in Formosa 
may provoke total war, we urge 
the immediate withdrawal of all 
U. S. forces and air and naval in- 
stallations’ from Formosa. 

“6. We urge the inclusion of 
the Asiatic countries in the newly: 
formed United Nations Commis- 
sion which is charged with the task 
of bringing about peace and recon- 
struction in Korea. 

“7. We support the United Na- 


tions Commission directed to su-| 
pervise elections. throughout all of: 
Korea rather than any one section 
of the country. 7 

“8. We urge that. immediately 
upon the conclusion of . elections, 
representative of all of Korea, all 
United Nations troops be with- 
drawn from that country.” 


State Parley Opens Drive 
To Free Trenton 6 on Bail 


NEWARK.—The Civil Rights Congress of New Jersey this week issued the call to 
a state conference to win the release of the Trenton Six on bail. The conference, to be held 


9 at” here, will lauach an all-out drive climaxed by a statewide 
Christmas appeal if the six inno-® 


Nov. 19 at Masonic Temple 


cent Negroes are still in Mercer 
County jail by that time. 

CRC Secretary Lewis Moroze 
pointed out the six men have been 
held by the sttae of New Jersey 
close to three years now for a crime 
none of them was anyvyhere near. 
Although the state supreme court 

threw out> the original murder 
frameup, a new trial has been with- 
held by state officials wo have re. 


--¢yefused. to allow the six men to be' 


represented by the lawyers who 
saved their lives last year. : 

“These innocent men are still in 
jail though bail is permissible and 
could be granted by Judge Hut- 
chinson or ordered by, Gov. Dris- 
coll,” Moroze declared, “These in- 
nocent men are still in jail although 
the N. J. supreme court ruled that 
Judge Hutchir.son ‘erred’ in impos- 
ing the death sentence, as well as 


| committée.- 


Volpe ‘erred” in withholding vita 
evidence that w- ld have freed the 
men; and that i ¢. 2 is ‘grave doubt 
a; to the validiiy of the third de 
gree < f . ‘hag 

Church . groups, trade unions, 
fraternal lodges, women’s organiza- 
tions, youth groups and other civic 


bodies are urged to send delegates 
or observers. Mrs. F. Greens is 


chairman of the. arrangements 


— WORTH REPEATING 


Election’s Over: What Ever 
Happened to Voters’ Choice 


New Jersey's voters, saddled 
with pro-war candidates on 
both Big Business party tickets, 
didn’t get much of a chance to 
register their solid peace senti- 
ment in Tuesday’s election. But 
the state’s two major public 
opinion surveys—the New Jer- 
sey Poll and the national Gal- 
lup Poll, both based in Prince- 
ton—clearly showed what this 
state’s voters really wanted .. . 

The New Jersey Poll asked 


people whal issues they thought 
were most important. Most pop- 
ular answers, in 1-2-3 order, 
were: foreign policy; national 
security; settling the Korean sit- 
uation, 

The Gallup Poll asked the 
voters whether they thought it 
would be a good idea if Truman 
sat down in a talk with Stalin 
to find a peaceful solution te 
the war danger. Fifty-two per- 
cent said Yes. 


Campbell Workers 
Strike at Speedup 


CAMDEN-—Five thousand two 
hundred Campbell Soup workers 
walked out on strike here last week 
when the company refused to re- 
hire seven women suspended for 
resisting a new speedup plan. 

The workers, members of Local 
80 of the Food and Tobacco Work- 
ers of America, voted unanimously: 
“We will not go back to work un- 
less grievances are settled. We in- 
sist the seven suspended women 
be returned to their jobs and a just 
settlement be made.” 

The grievance arose when the 
company issued an order abolish- 
ing work changeovers in the can 


division, where pressroom workers 
for years have had a change of 
work for a half hour out of every 
two. 

The workers saw the suspensions 
as an attempt by the company to 
move in on long-established union 
conditions, as well as a challenge 
to their principle of “an injury to 
one is an injury to all,” deeply in- 
grained in Local 80 traditions. 

The move by the company fol- 
lowed soon after ee oe of a 
wage increase induced a reported 
majority of Campbell workers to 
sign cards switching in CIO affili- 
ation. 


Up ’n’ Down Jersey 


THIS IS CAPITALISM 


FROM A Newark Star-Ledger éditorial: “Pvt. Johnn 


‘of Kearny was killed in Korea. 


Dugan 


When the news spread around 


his hometown, the man who owned the home where Johnny's 
parents live notified them that in view of their loss they would not 
be evicted this month. . . . Some people are really worth their salt. 


No, the Star-Ledger wasn't nee 


case along with the story of little 


given a wheelchair for her paralytic condition . 
titled its editorial.: “A Cruel World?” 


ironical. It cited the Dugan 
Judy Miller of Linden, who was 
. . and, triumphantly, 


You see, this is capitalism. It’s a system that doesn't really 
harden the hearts of its rulers. On the contrary, it makes them 
overflow with editorial goodwill. Not for young John Dugan, who 
would be alive today if he had not been sent off to Korea te die 
for the investment bankers. . . . Not for the Dugan family, harassed 
by eviction notices and now wracked by grief at their son's 


needless death... . 


No, indeed. For the landlord—who was impelled by neighbor- 


hood feeling over the Dugan family’s sorrow 


eviction ... for one month. 


to postpone their 


+ 
A TALE OF FOUR BUDGETS 


’ THIS IS the story of four budgets, and the news thereof. 

The first, of course, is your own—already knocked for a loop 
by war profiteering, and now nicked by that extra 20 percent in 
your wage tax. Maybe the new tax hike will go for something 


good, like public health? 
Ummm... 


example) will 


. sorry. The U. 
week that because of the staggering 
all non-military expenditures (inclu 

4 cut in half. That's Budget No. 2. 


S. Government announced. last 


war expense of preparations, 
ing hospitals and health, for 


The third is the city of Paterson’s, which was delighted recently 
by a gift of $135,000, left by a widow for construction of a new 
hospital wing—provided, of course, the Federal Government would 
put up an additional 40 percent. .. . The ee short. N 
can do, said Washington. So the $135,000 went hing. - 

Okay, okay. But that’s just one city. The rest of the state must 
be in better shape. . . . Well, Budget No. 4 is that of the State 


Departm 
a 


ent of Institutions and Agencies, which has just completed 
of hospitals in New Jersey. Result- showed—30 percent 

of them “failed to meet minimum standards.” 

Waddya beefin about? ‘We still got the atom 
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_ | 22 States to Join in 
- | Martinsville 7 Crusade 


Delegates from 20 states will join the mass national cru-, 
sade to Richmond, Va., next Wednesday seeking full pardon 
for seven young Negroes scheduled to be executed Nov. 17 
and Nov. 20. 

As announced by William L. Patterson, secretary of the 

vil Rights Congress, a carload of delegates from Colorado 
end other Rocky Mountain states will make the 2,000-mile 
trek to Richmond. Three carloads from three different areas 
ot Pennsylvania have Been organized. A minimum of 50 dele- 

- gates will go from New York State, and 15 are expected from 
Boston., 

At the same time, world opinion is expressing indignation 
over the scheduled execution of the Negroes, who have be- 
come widely known throughout Europe as the Martinsville 
Seven. Patterson, who has just returned from a to Europe, 
said 1,024 resolutions profesting the frameup - the Negro 
youths and calling for their freedom have been adopted” by 
trade unions, collective farms, city councils and all kinds of 
organizations throughout Europe. 

* 


PATTERSON’S ANNOUNCEMENT coincided with two 
other incidents bearing on the case. 
| In’ Martinsville, Va., a 21-year-old white service station 
operator was freed en $10, 000 bail after having been bound 
over for the county grand jury on charges of criminally assault- 
ing a 26-year-old Negro mother of five children last Sept. 8. 
He is Vernon Firth. 

Mrs. Lillian Lee Roy testified that Firth dragged her out 
of her automobile in which she was driving with two of her 
small children and a neighbor's child. She said he tore off 
some of her clothing, threw her to the ground and criminally 
attacked her. 

The treatment of Firth by law énforcement authorities 
was in marked contrast to that given the seven Negro youths, 

. 


SECOND INCIDENT ppensing on the case is the release 
en : of a letter from one of the 
seven Negroes, James L. 
Hairston, which expressed 
the youth’s view that their 
case. is like the famous 
Scottsboro case. The Ilet- 
ter, written to Blanche 
Waschuk of Chicago, said: 

“It was nice of you to 
write to me and to express 
your desire to help me get 
a fair trial. I will keep 
your letter ‘as long as I 
can. It gives me great com- 
fort to read it and to know 
that I have still another 
friend. 

“You stated in your 
letter that you have just es 
finished reading a book en- | , = Sasa oem 
titled ‘Scottsboro Boy’ | pha arb AE ee 
which you said resembles 
this case. I have never | See Ghee ay 
read about these boys, .but | ie ; ele ae <3 

I have known a lot about them, and, from what I have heard, Bey eiics See we Coe 
I agree with you. eos See 

“I must close now, however I régret it, as I am not allowed BE whiney LS AES 7 
to write but one page. Please continue to write me and pray | i | SE patos safe % oe : 
for ‘me and my friends.” | et Se eee 
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Tenants Gird 
To Fight Rent Hike 
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: Readers old and new are responding to the rule out dangerous thoughts, the reader asks that 
Worker circulation drive with requests for-sub- his sub be renewed with no copies of The Worker 


Union Chiefs’ Line 


Led to Loss at Polls — 


[By George Morris 


scriptions, coming all the way from small towns 


away in Tennessee mountains as well as _ 


from large industric! centers. 
“I look forward 


Not intimidated by the Ober witch-hunt law 
which sought even before the McCarran Law to 


omitted between subscriptions. 


Another reader in Chicago writes, “I have been 
a constant reader for some seven years your 
paper was never any better than it is now.” He 

that the “capitalist press coins money” 
while the liberal press in the U.S. is constantly 
harrassed wi’h financial problems. 

The Worker circulation drive which was inau- 
gurated last week will extend until Jan. 31, 1951, 
and aim for 20,000 new subs to the week-end 
mewspaper. It will also have as its goal the 


tion. 


a trend that was apparent since the 
‘bitter defeat suffered by the peo- 
ple in the con ional elections 
of 1946. Already then the top 
trade union leaders began to shove 


The . t-was the climax of| 


The program of the top CIO-AFL burocracies of toeing 
the ‘Democratic Party's pro-war line was the prima 
tributing factor to the victory of reaction in Tuésday’s elec- 


ry con- 


menis would have never reached 
the fighting stage. 

|. Had the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee and the AFL’s League 
for Political Education put the de- 
mands for peace and enactment of 


maintenance of a regular circulation of 20,000 
for the Daily Worker. 

A SERIES of conferences of Midwest press 
representatives held in Ohio, Chicago and Mich- 
igan has accepted the plans for the drive in their 
areas. Despite increased attacks of reaction on 
the paper, its basic circulation is “holding wel,” 
reports Philip Bart, general manager. 

From West Lafayette in Indiana comes a letter 
readng: “I am very interested in subscribing to 


punt ore gg mad Gas}, wal appreciate yt “war on Communism” slogans. 


From a mountain town in Tennessee, 3 letter * 
asks for a copy of the paper, adding: “After WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 
reading it, if 1 am pleased, I will ne doubt is that many workers—including 


sénd in a subscription.” ; 
And so they go. Letters telling about condi- [jj “™0©" members—turned away from 
the Democrats, blaming them pri- 


tions in shops, in their communities, of the com- 
mon desire for peace and a better life. And their || marily for the Korean war and the 
attraction to the only newspaper—a working class |! threat to plunge the country into 
paper—which gives them ideological leadership {| a still greater war with China. The 
in the struggle against the war makers and anti- || Republicans, sensing the mood of 

\ labor profiteeers. the workers, cunningly capitalized | 
The price for the yearly sub for The Worker jj upon it—not, however, by cam- 

_ will continue at $2.50 during the drive. paigning for peace, but by claims 
. Prizes, to be announced in The Worker, will }} that under their leadership and 
be awarded to all persons obtaining five or more || “together” policy toward China 
and the- Soviet Union, develop- 


ALP Gained Where 
People Heard Issues 


By Max Gordon a: 
While the program and policies of the American Labor THR SINCE HE DIED 

Party failed to break through the thick cloud of major party} SiGe 

electioneering in New York State the party came out on to p < Bee Ree al lS oe ns 


in the one place where it concen © . _ 
trated its efforts. something over 200,000 votes each. 


This was in Rep. Vito Marcan- The exact total will probably not 
tonio's 18th congressional district. be known until the official Canvass 


The congressman was unable to| =! week. 

overcome the three-party gangup| - The sharp reduction of the ALP 

against him, but his ALP vote was arraaitt yen Sapir ielaciyo , aT 
, . [ 

district and. topped. the’ second] Daiting and the inability of the ALP 


# es to break through to the public 
Bet: § the Democrats by 11,009! vith its program and policies. 


, | : 
oar bie can en. te ALE defeated by a Republican who 


line alone. His opponent, James G,{2!S° Gropped sharply from 1948,| | ee i eee ee et 

D te received 25,000 Demo = “TP by about 50 O00 fox Gov~ perros Sg re oe wi = ‘ aa Most of the notorious foes of 

—. rs ns ah Republican} nor NT i Sa Fe | ) labor both ‘in the Sénate and 

an Li ral] Pa rt . J , : BR a a te RAS . 

Ther is no question that the bulk In New York City, the mayoral-| 5 bees “orm Scions: San ro Millikin 
; ty was won by Vincent Impellit-} | Sone +. 

of Donovan's votes came not as a y pe | 


Pager ohar of Colorado, Pat McCa of Ne- 
result of anti-Marcantonio feeling, teri, dissident Tamman vada, Homer E. Capebart of In- 
but simply because he happened 


to be on the lines of these can- by his Ene. of % impellit- F ae magic Serer sbi 
— {teri drew heavily from both ma- e The Democrats will have # 49 
jor parties to beat Tammany-Lib- to 47 majority in the Senate but 
i i han half their number will 
eral nominee Ferdinand Pecora by more: 
about 220,000 votes. Impellitteri he from ‘below the Mason-Dixon 
received 1,156,587 votes while ‘Pe- line. It was bad enough when the 
cora fell below a million. Republi-| Democrats, with a more liberal 
can Ed Corsi registered only 382,- completion, held a 54 to 42 ma- 
795 votes, while Paul Ross. ALP jority. But now... 
nominee, was recorded unofiicially * 
‘as having received 149,182 veel THE mie eer m = House 
The big Labor vote im Rep. is no better. A to 200 major- 
a of his state ticket. ) Nesekateath's district elected wil. ity is indicated at this writing, 
_ For Senate, however, Herbert, liam Bianchi -to the state senate. with the southerners in a decisive 
H. Lehman, running for reelection| Bianchi ran ‘as. Republican andi < position to call the shots in the 
on the Democratic-Liberal line, de-| ALP nominee. H an ived Democratic caucus or give their 
> ¥ n 
feated Republican Joe R. Hanley 7 viel j 
by more than 400,000 votes. The 
rather remarkable shift trom 
Dewey to Lehman was due chiefly|bori 
‘to the fact that Lehman still has/can. 
about him some of the aura of] jp 
Roosevelt liberalism, enhanced bv} 
his dramatic aga:.wt the 
pro-fascjst McCarran Act & the}, 
final hours of the last Congress 
The* ALP. leading state cand:-} 
date, John T.. MeManus and Dr 
W. E. -B. DuBois, for: Goyernor| - 
and Senate respeotively, received! . 
ae ed? jac <, Boag ts wba Orin $e 


long-promised — social legislation 
and repeal of Taft-Hartley in front, » 
the Republican reactionaries would 
not have been able to, trick much 
of labors sentiment into their 
camp. The AFL and CIO made 
support of the Truman _ foreign 
policy the primary basis for -en- 
dorsement of candidates. 

Very little was saved last Tues- 
day of what was once known as 
the “New Deal” representation in 
Congress. The reelection of Sen. 
Herbert Lehman in New York and 
several of the much paler variety 
like Sen. Brian McMahon of Con- 
necticut and John O. Pastore of 
Rhode Island, is small comfort 
against the negative results. 

* 
HERE ARE some of the re- 


sults: 


Sen. Robert Taft was reelected 
by a heavy majority over his labor- 
endorsed opponent. Sen. Scott 
Lucas of Illinois, the majority 
leader, will be replaced by Everet 
M. Dirksen, the Republican candi- 
date sponsored’ by the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Rep. Richard M. Nixon, co- 
author of the McCarran-Mundt- 
Nixon Law and second to none as 
a reactionary, defeated Helen 
Gahagan Deuglas, for whom Jabor 
made its most vigorous try, and is 
coming back as a Senator. 

North Dakota's former Rep. 
Francis Case, who authored the 
4 vetoed forerunner of the _ Taft- 
Hartley Law, the Case. Bill, is 
coming back as a Senator. 

In place of Utah’s Sen. Elbert 

Thomas, the Senate will be graced 
by Wallace F. Bennet, Republican 
and former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 
. Sen. Francis J. Myers of Penn- 
sylvania lost his seat to died-in- 
the-wool Republican reactionary 
Governor James H. Duff. 

Sen. Tydings of Maryland, like 
most of the Truman Administra- 
tion’s Congressional leaders, was 


into the background the social 
welfare and peace policy program 
that formed the basis of the pro-| 
Roosevelt coalition, and move for- 
ward the “Iruman Doctrine” anti- 
Communism program. 

Last Tuesday demonstrated with 
strorfger emphasis than ever that 
Pret cannot be effectively 


aroused, enthused or mobilized by 


_* 

FOR THE REST of the state 
Gov. Dewey won re-election large- 
ly as a result of a stror~ showing 
in New York City, where he came’ 
within 135,000 votes on his Dem 
ocratic-Liberal opponent, Walter 
A. Lynch. Dewey carried the state 
by: slightly more than half a mil- 
lion votes, carrying with him the 


£ 


PETER V. CACCHIONE, Communist: leader, thrice 


to New York’s City Council, died three years ago, Nov. 6, 1947. 
| Son of the Italian-American working his life was an i 


spiration to millions. The New York State Committee of the 


Ben ORR 
. — 
, 


statewide party conference would 
be held within two weeks, under 
Marcantonio’s leadership;.to plan 
y|an aggressive drive for the party's 
program and for building its or- 
ganization. ! 


one assembly district in Mar- j istri 
ne oe gue gw 


not to grieve because im the & 
. -}the people will win. | 
: ALP leaders announced. imme 


ple, and winning a decent standard | tion of forces te 


. | : nt si 
diately after the e¢lectign n that, af liying fox every family.”, «;. cyl ROW ec eeu ratio ees 
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Puerto Rican Union Head | 


By Abner W. Berry 
_ (The Worker Staff Fee apeadae 

interview, Juan Saez Corales, general secretary of the 

General Workers Union (UGT), called on the workers of 

support in the present difficult 

struggle in Puerto Rico. Saez 

victims imprisoned when the government rounded up all 

pro-independence leaders in an attempt to connect them 

Oct. 30. The interview was held in his office 24 hours 

after his release from jail. He was surrounded by mem- 

selves the conditions and re 

— wip were selessed with back. Then they would see how 

l d l t 

said, was busy through Governor high.” wiper cts aren ma 
Munoz Marin trying to convince 
Puerto Rico is wonderful. “Dele- 
gations from Latin American coun- 
invited here at government ex- 
pense to see how Puerto Ricans 
“I hope that a delegation of 

American trade unionists would 


Saez recited facts on the condi- 
tions in the U. S. owned sugar in- 
dustry. The basic field wage 
there, he said, is $1.80 a day and 
the government-controlled union, 
General Confederation of Labor 
eee gets 60 cents weekly check- 
off. 

“This is the condition which 
confronts 125,000 Puerto Rican 


Turn to page 5 for statement on Puerto Rico by the 


Nat'l Committee of the Communist Party of the U.S. 


Tells Story Behind Arrests 


and file action, Saez said, but the 
iar unionists do not have 
ds for printed matter and 


a transportation with which to reach 


JUAN SAEZ CORALES 


workers have pressed for better 
conditions from the government 
functionaries who are heads of the 
union to the point where now 


there is a split in the CCT.” 
_ 
UNITY IN the labor movement 


‘the workers. He complained also 


against the restrictions placed by 
the Puerto Rican Labor Relations 
Board on elections among the 
sugar workers. 


Saez was bitter. in commenting 


on the military bases throughout} 


Puerto Rico. “It is a contradic- 
tion,” he said, that Puerto Rico 
should be a United States fortress 
for what he called “freedom arid 
independence everywheer _ else 
and then to have none of that 
freedom here.” ° 

And he asked rhetorically: “How 
can Puerto Rican boys be sent to 
Korea to fight for the independ- 
ence of Korea while their relatives 
and countrymen are jailed for 
fighting for independence here?” 
It was clear now, Saez said, that 
the workers were the only ones 
who can lead the independence 
movement. 

Life has returned to normal here 


in jail. Communist and Indepen- 
dista leaders were released Tues- 
day. However there are still be- 
ing held large numbers of Na- 
tionalistas men and women who 
did not participate in the upris- 
ing but are tied by association 
with the Activists. 


. : 


THE ACTIONS of the govern- 
ment have frightened lawyers away 
from cases involving Communists 
and Nationalists. During the four 
days when political leaders“were 
in jail only one habeas corpus ac- 
tion was carried through and that 
in behalf of an influential mem- 
ber of the Independence: Party. 
Even if lawyers had béen willing 
to act there were no courts. open 
on Thursday, Friday,-Saturday and 
Sunday. 

‘Manuel Arroyo, owner of the 
shop where Pueblo, the Commu- 
nist newspaper is printed, is still 
in jail-and so is the president of 
the Puerto Rican Youth, Eugenio 
Cuevas Arbona, previously re- 
ported erroneously as having been 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico (By Cable).—In an exclusive 
" Latin and North America for . 

EXclusive was one of the thousands of 

with the abortive Nationalist = which flared on 
bers of the UGT executive com-® 

United States imperialiem, he the lack of independence keeps our 
the Latin American peoples that 
tries,” he pointed out, “have been 
are prospering. 
come here to observe for them- 


workers,” Saer said. “And the although there are still hundreds| released 


Chinese Paper Charges U. S. 


Brass Mapped invasion Plans 


HOW a tial canes A PHOTO ON CrUNA 


~ LE helt! Sad Sor Ft oF 


~~% 
eS Ailes 


here is possible now through rank 


The People’s Daily News of Peking’charged this week that docu- 
ments seized from South Korean troops and the office of U.S. puppet 
Syngman Rhee’s government exposed the aggressive designs of the U. S. 
government against People’s China. 

According to the newspaper, the United Press reported from Hon g 
Kong, the documents showed that the U. S. government plans to invade 
China via three routes: | 

* Sending Japanese troops through the Vladivostok area. 

® Sending South Korean and U. S. troops across the Yalu River 
border into Manchuria. 

® Sending Chiang Kai-shek’s forces from Formosa onto the Chinese 
mainland. 

The editorial in the newspaper, which was broadcast by the Peking 
radio, declared: 

“The fires of war are now burning at China's very gates. How can 
the Chinese people stand by idly?” 

“Patriots of all classes af sections are volunteering to resist the 
American imperialists, support the Koreans, protect their homes and de- 
fend their fatherland,” the UP dispatch quoted the paper. 

It reiterated earlier Chinese assertions that the U. S. government 
was following in the footsteps of the Japanese militarists who invaded 
China through Korea. America’s aggressive designs on China were dis- . 
closed by recent statements by President.Truman, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur ae by U. S. Secretary of Navy Francis P. Matthews, the broad- 
cast sal 

The U. S. first pretended its troops would halt at the 38th parallel, 
then later claimed they would stop before reaching the Chinese frontier, 
but “subsequent jou proved these were nothing but lies,” the news- 
paper said. 

“Now, with American troops close to the Yalu River, American 
imperialist spokesmen again are smokescreening, saying the troops would 
not cross the Korean boundary. But in the light of what has already hap- 
pened, isn’t this a fore-runner of actions beyond the Korean frontier?” 


The UP dispatch reported the newspaper as saying the Chinese 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Time and a half? 


By Alan Max* Or take an FBI agent in the Com- 
The FBI has increased the work-week munist Party, It is well known that 
of its agents from five to six days., Communists work for peace, democratic 
oo raises some interesting ques- Jichts etc., not six but SEVEN days a 
ak FBI tin a that week, What does the FBI agent do on 
ee rks ee tek: “dhe ecaee: te covets last Dias the leavs the 


has*won- the five-day week. He spies 

on the workers in the felons for five days. Communists un-spied upon? Or does he 

But what does*he do on the sixth day? keep right on spying and put in a 
voucher for time-and-a | 


According to ‘FBI headquarters, he must 
| continue spying for another day—but These questions are of concern to 
‘-all of ‘us who with our taxes pay to 


whom does he spy? ‘His wife and 
ohitdrenP have ourselves spied upon. 


A Tsvo Chi (on the left), 
Chen Wai-ou, and Liv 
Chuan-lien, three heroes of 
the 717th Regiment. Tsvo 
Chi lost his right arm in the 
engagement in which these 
Japanese heavy machine- 
Mm guns were captured. 


THEY MAY BE FIGHTING’IN KOREA TODAY 


Grinning Chinese Communists display late model heavy machine gure of Ruwien 
Gesign. Many reports of Chinese intervention in Korea ba‘tle are pouring in. * 


WY 2 at wf A 
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of Tsuo's arm was net evident. 


SUNDAY 


NOVEMBER 1958 


ZT of 47 McCarran Victims Freed 


By Harry. Raymond 


A coast*to-coast campaign by the American Committee for Protection of Fonsion!S 
nt of Justice to release on bail 15 of the 47 foreign bora’ 
residents arrested in the McCarran law raids, which began Oct. 23. Last McCarran victim: 


Born has compelled the 


to be freed was Henry Podolski,® 
Jeading figure in the Detroit Polish- 
American community. 


A few hours earlier, Detroit Fed- 
eral District Judge Arthur F. 
Lederle ordered James Papan- 
dreau, Greek-American, arrested in 
the immigration raids, freed on his 


clared Judge Lederle. 
Meanwhile, 16 of the 17 Mc- 
Carran victims held on Ellis Island 
were scheduled to appear before 
Federal District Judge Sylvester 
ee ee 
New York City. This group, too 


“I CAN'T SEE ANYONE, even 


because of its passage, to “refuse 
bail to the same three people that 
he previous yy dagman a e Iic e . 
exercise of discretion, .. . 
The Attorney General] has abused 
his discretion in refusing bail. . 


While the fight Sor Shbedies of 

the McCarran victims was being 
ressed in federal courts across the 
Immigration ‘ authorities in 

New York swe scheduling de- 
tal hearings at Immigration 


was secking freedom on habeas| 
corpus writs. 


BESIDES THOSE freed in De- 
troit, 13 other McCarran victims 
were ordered freed on bail by fed- 
eral judges in Chicago, San Fran-|- 
‘cisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Dallas and 
Pittsburgh. 

Typical of the comment of the 
federal judges, outside of New 
York, when ordered McCar- 


one belonging to a a oy that I uarters, 70 Columbus Ave. 
being odo unde for the 17 held on Ellis Island 
Scheduled for hearings last week 
00d | were Alexander Bittleman, Rose 
Nelson Li weap. Ferdinand Smith, 
Willi Buse Myer Kiig. 
Scheduled for Immigration Serv- 
ice hearings this week were Betty 
Gannett, Carl Pavio, Claudia Jones, 
Anthony Cattonar, George Siskind 


and Manuel Tarazona. 


Original bail. 

Caro] King, the nation’s acing | 
immigration attorney and general 
counse] for the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, 
asked for freedom of the two on 
writs of habeas corpus. 

“There is no evidence in this 
record from which it could be con- 
cluded that the Attorney General, 
or the respondent exercised any | 
discretion in ordering petitioners re- 
arrest under the ‘aekiell) idea ran victinis , was that of Chi- 
of Feb. 15, 1950, sn ee ae Ooraha ee Judge William J. 


request for the -fixing of bail,” de- ‘Cam 


Workers, Writers, Ministers 
Head for World Peace Meet 


Some 2,000 delegates from all countries are enroute to Sheffield, England, where 
the Second World ‘Peace Congress is scheduled to open next Monday as millions fear Wail} 
Street warlords will precipitate a third world war in China. Upwards of 60 delegates| 


Tenants Gird to Fight 2222" 
Imminent Rent Hikes — 


and community peace groups—are 
expected to attend. 
A contingent of nationally 
By Louise Mitchell 
A major assault on rent curbs in New York State “will 
begin Dec. 1 when hundreds of thousands of tenants wil 


prominent churchmen have joined 
the workers, Negro and white, | 
who are going to Sheffield. 
But the State Department this| 
be slapped with rent boosts as specific in the Dewey rent 
law. U the law, landlords may 
apply on that date for increases 
based on so-called “out of 


ifind any authority in ‘this act for 
ithe Attorney General now, merely 


Fi Scanning the Vews 


Point 4 and Slave Labor 


ONE DAY after Nelson Rockefeller was 
named as head of Point Four (which is sup- 
posed to “develop backward areas”) he got 
in on a deal which netted a 90 percent in- 
terest m the main railroad of the Belgian 
Congo and a large share of the slave-labor 
copper and uranium mines in the Congo. .’. . 
U. S. corporate profits for the first nine months 
of this year are 37 percent higher than last 

year, for the third quarter they're 50 percent 
ROCKEFELLER hi . The National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Businessmen voiced fears that the exclusive parley tak- 
ing place in Sea Island, Ga., between the country’s biggest busi- 
messmen and Commerce Secretary Sawyer will still further 
strengthen the control of the trusts over the nation’s economy . 
General Motors announced the biggest-dividend in the history of 
any company ... Southern California car dealers declared that 
the new restrictions on consumer credit would ruin them ... The 
N. Y. Telephone Co. announced a peak profit ef $42,451, 510 for 
the 12 months ending Sept. 80. That's without “es — 
calls at pay stations, “which go into effect in 1951. 


week refused Howard Fast, world- 
famous novelist, a passport to at- 
tend the congress. 

He received a wire—sent him 
collect—from Mrs. R. B. Shipley, 
chief of the passport division 
women | which said: “Department consid- 
= | ers it would be contrary to the | 

2 | best interests of the United States.” | 

3 * 
#| FAST CHALLENGED this 
=| statement “as a-despicable fraud.” 
“My going abroad,” he said in 
ia statement to the press, “might 
| be contrary to the best interest of | 


D. McGeld- 


rick, Gov. Dewey's rent adminis- 
trator, has already printed forms. 


for the néw regulations which will 


okay rent hikes anywhere from 
15 to 50 percent. 

The December 1 action is- the 
first step in the step 
ination of rent ed in the state. 
It was deliberately set for Decem- 
ber, conveniently after elections, 
so as not to antagonize voters, the 
overwhelming majority of whom 
are tenants. 

EVEN BEFORE Election Day, 

New ae City red en 
given a helping hand by 
Supreme Court. On Monday the 
Court refused to review a state 
court decision permitting collection 
of rent increases which were grant 
ed under federal law before the 
_ state froze rents last May 1. These 
increases had been barred by the 
Sharkey rent law. 

Some 44,500 families are affect-| .4., 
ed by, the decision and their month 
ly ificrease averages $7.80 for pe- 
riods running back oyer_a year @m 
many- cases ard ranging as high as 
a 50 percent 

Ross, who was attorney for the 
tenants in the case before the Su- 
preme Court said the decision 

“confirms the existence of a big 
loophole in Dewey’s rent control 
law rane which the real estate 
operators are grabbing a total of 
-$2,000,000. in retroactive rent in-| 
creases from 40,000 tenants.” - 


by step elim- 


PAUL ROSS 


rent curbs under state coritrol is 
seen in the fact that since May 1 
when the law went into effect, Mc- 
| Goldrick okayed 37,387 or 95 per- 
cent of the ap plications for boosts 
asked ~ for Wag "landlartis, The in- 
crease averaged $5.57 monthly. 
Some 12,100 applications were 
stili te processed October 1, 
rt was made, Fifty 
sae cra "the requests for evic- 
tions were also granted. 
Another target date in the state 


rent law is Jan. 15, 1951, when 
the rent tor is required 


@o submit to the Legislature a plan 


oe 
1, including provisions for 
decontrol. 


The New York City Tenant, 


Welfare and Consumer Council is| 


its membership for a 
for effective re- 
and for a state control 


duPont or any of the other dealers | 
in death; it might be contrary to 


ve best a of send — 
m| Acheson foreign policy; cm 
| would not be contrary to 


the best 
interests of my country.” 

The writer said, “There is no| 
higher loyalty to the United States 
of America teday than to speak for. 
peace, fight for peace, work for 
peace—anywhere, im any corner ot 
the earth. For in peace lies the 
salvation of America; i im war there 
is only eed ruin and suffering.” 

Fast, whose books have been 
read “by eight million in the U.S.A.: 
and 20 millions abroad, was in- 
vited by the World Preparatory 
Committee of the Congress to at- 
tend as an individual and speak. : 

Meanwhile, outstanding Ameri-| 
can churchmen are already on 
their way to England. in- 
clude Bishop William J. Walls, of 
of Bikers secetary of the Board 
of Bi of the African Metho- 
dist Zion | Cheech, and a member. 
of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 


* 


BISHOP WALLS, honorary 
chairman of the Committee for 
Peaceful Alternatives, has been} 
invited to present a statement, as 
observer, of the -viewpoints of the 

 eciedtilie a educational f 
lea active in that committee. | 

The Rev. John Paul Jones, also} 
an original sponsor is attending on} 
the invitation of the eared 
Committee. He is going, as 


“shocked” by the u 


observer, for the World Alliance} : 


Still President 

A majority of- the nation’s economists support the view 
that living costs will take another leap in 1951. . . . Consumer 
purchases in Septémber dropped 7 percent from “August. They 
were still greater than sagt sone but that was mainly due to 
hi prices, not greater volume. . . . Steel for consumer use 

be cut 20 to 25 percent in 1951 as a result of the armaments 
program. . .. The way consumer credit curbs will affect, home 

can be seen by the fact that last year-37 percent of 
all one-family homes = t without down payments, for 
veterans it was 48 of these would fave to make 
substantial down eh a car if they were to buy now. 

Five thousand members of Distributive Workers. District 

65 (the New York area) have won weekly wage increases of 
four to six dollars. . "The steel mille are stil being hit by 
strikes against speedup and for wage pikes. . . Latest included 
Bethlehem at Lackawanna, N. Y., Dunkirk Radiator, and Cana- 
dian Tube in Montreal. . 

Rank-and-file mensbers of AFL Laborers Local 74 (Wash- 
ington) forced the reinstatement-of Harry Thomas as local pres- 
ident. Thomas had been suspended from office for having 
“Communist affiliations” . The International Association of 
Machinists will begin balloting next month on whether it shall 
return to the AFL. . 


Bankers Shocked 


Wall Street was described by one financial writer as ~ 
ee tee He said Gov. Munoz 
Marin had won the “approbation of the bankers” . .. The 
Young Republican Club ral Harvard condemned the McCar- 
ran Act... So did Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver and the Denver 
Post . . . The Australian Communist Party won a temporary 
injunction stopping enforcement of that country’s anti-Commu- 
nist law . . . Brooklyn College students are rallying to fight 
suspension of three students and the student newspaper The 
Vanguard . . . Baltimore A¥'L teachers asking for a wage in 
crease were put through a McCarran-type @rllling by the Board 
of Estimates. pool gaieas man Aber gece ac Saga oes 
Federation of Labor... . 
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What the Elections Mien 


THE REACTIONARIES are crowing at their elec- 
toral victory. They have. much to crow about. They feel 
that now they can apply the axe in real earnest to the 

wages, their work and living standards, and their 
ire for peace. ‘ 

The Illinois voters, reports the New York Times, picked the 
notorious pro-fascist Everett M. Dirksen because “they were tired 
of war, high prices and high taxes.” And so, the two-party system 

these Illinois workers and farmers once again into swinging 
from the servile reaction of a Sen. Lucas to the pro-war aggressive, 
but cunningly disguised reaction of a Sen. Dirksen. 
: In some respects, this is the key to the over-all nativnal re- 
sults. There is profound discontent as well as great confnsicn in the 
nation; but it has not outlets, no voice, and is tricked into the futile 
and costly swings from one Wall Street puppet to another. 

Just as they picked Dirksen in Ilinois because they “are tired 
of war,” the voters in New York City, sick of Tammany Hall boss 
control afid graft, picked Impelliterri, reared in Tammany but 
backed by a rival group of underworld leaders! The same story 
could be repeated up and down the country. | 
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AND WHO GAVE THE RAMPANT TORIES their oppor- 
tunity tor victory if not the Truman-Murray-Green lineup which 
kicked open the door of the “anti-Communist” witchhunt in the 
government, in foreign policy, and inside the trade unions them- 
selves? 

In the days of the FDR-labor coalition based on friendship 
with the Soviet Union against world fascism, it was the GOP tories 
who were whining their “Me-Too” song to prove how liberal they 
were. Today, it is the Truman-Murray-Green forces who cry their 
desperate “Me-Too” in the wake of the McCarthys, the Dulleses 
and the “Red menace” hysteria modeled on Nazi Germany. 

With this “Me-Too” to the plans for war on the Soviet Union, 
China and the people’s democracies, with this “Me-Too” to the 
revival ot German Hitlerism under American sponsorship, with this 
“Me-Too” to the war on Korea, the ex-New Dealers, the ADA, the 
Dubinsky Liberal Party cliques, and the top leadership of the AFL 
and CIO, have dragged the American working class down the path 
where they, badly divided on every front, now face the sharp axe 
of raging reaction. : f | 
' ‘SHE MURRAY-GREEN-ADA LEADERSHIP DITCHED the 
fight on the Tait-Hartley and all other vital questions facing labor 
for the overall issue of support for the pro-war drive of the Admin- 
istration. 

They tried to defeat the labor-hater Taft on the ground that 
he “aided the Communists”! They tried to defeat the tories on the 
ground that they “voted like Marcantonio"! They told their fol- 
lowers that “it is smart” to “have an in” with the White House ‘by 
this toadying to the Big Business foreign policy of “inevitable war. 

But the result was a new betrayal of the labor movement to 
its worst enemies, a betrayal of the nation to the McCarthys, Mc- 
Carrans, Nixons and their ilk. Racing with the tories as to who 
can. be most vigorous “against the Communists,” the “Me-Tooers” 


ot the trade union leadership and the ex-liberals inevitably betray 
not only the people but shorten their own careers. 


IT IS PRESIDENT TRUMAN himself who outdistances them 
all in this tactic. It was into his hands that the people in 1948, 
frightened at the prospect of .a GOP tory sweep, placed their hopes 
for a continuance of the social reform and peace policy they had 
backed during the Roosevelt Administration. But it has been Tru- 
man who has done most to out-shut the pro-war tories. It was he who 
talked war in his recent “non-partisan” speech. It is he who boasts 
that he can jail more Communists than the GOP hatchetmen. Bitter- 
ness and disillusion with Truman's “Fair Deal” promises plays right 
into the hands of the pro-fascists. The vote in the big cities tradition- 
ally in all Democratic shows that. e 


BY CONTRAST TO ALL THIS, VITO MARCANTONIO’S 
fight in New York City carried the peace issue to the people with 
rare courage and patriotism. Wherever Marcantonio broke through, 
with his superb campaigning, into the new territory of his district, 
he won new support. His vote k the ALP the first party in his 
district, with the ALP having a higher percentage of the total than 
ever. But éven this first-rate fight of Marcantonio and his supporters 
could not overcome the oer caapy laa es ngup of the whole 
Wall Street political machinery, aided by Liberal Party job 
traders and the CIO-AFL top bureaucracy as well. fi 

It is absurd to claim that the voters agree with Donovan, 
Marcantonio’s successor, that rent control should be scrapped and 
that the fascist Franco is a hero (though clerical influence played 
its part here). It was the combination of the tories and the right- 

ving, Poca i officialdom on the one hand, and the “straight ticket” 
machinery of the three-way gangup that robbed the country of 
Marcantonio’s great voice in Congress. 
| There is no doubt that the ALP, 
true interests of the people, can go m 
support by a broader political program which will unite many 
-having different views.on many questions.. The peace and anti- 
corruption issue carried into the campaign by the entire ALP ticket 
cannot be squelehed even by political trickery; it will grow as the 
warmakers push us closer to the abyss. Phe 
- . 


ing as it does for the 
further to winning mass 


‘WITHOUT SPELLING OUT all the details, these are the 
lessons of the elections: 
_~ 1 @ The sefusal of 
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the iop AFL and CIO leadership to break, . 
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CP Urges Support for 


Puerto Rico Independence 


__ The National Committee of the Communist Party this week issued a statement call- 
ing for “full national soveretgnty and independence for Puerto Rico.” The statement point- 


ed out: 
for Marxists, 
Equally basic is the principle that 
it is the duty of the working class 
and its Communist vanguard to 
uphold the inalienable right to na- 
tional independence exercised by 
our 4 a F 7 and ee 
to all peoples. is principle must 
be fought for above all when cne’s 
own country is the imperialist op- 
pressor. 

The statement, which called for 
freedom for Pedro Albizu Campos 
and all other independence su 
porters, follows in full: 

® 


RECENT EVENTS have put 
the spotlight on the crimes com- 
mitted: by Wall Street imperialism 
against the people of Puerto Rico 
and all Latin America. 

Even the New York Times 
should be embarrassed to recall its 
editorial boast of last July 7th: “As 
evidence of “American Imperialism” 
Puerto. Rico will stand examina- 
tion by our harshest critics.” _ 

Puerto Rico has experienced 52 
years of U. S: rule to the people 
of. Puerto Rico American imperial- 
ism means 500,000 homeless, one 
out of every ten unemployed, one 
out of every four partially em- 
ployed. It means an average wage 
of 48 cents an hour, and an annual 
per capita income in 1947 of $306. 

Point Four is nothing new to the 
people of Puerto Rico. For half 4 
century it has depressed their living 
standards and distorted their econ- 
omy for the profit of the Sugar 
Trust. ibe 


THIS AMERICAN COLONY 
has had to endure further indigna- 
tion and suffering since the advent 
of the Truman Administration. The 
Social Security Act does not apply 
to Puerto Rico—but the Taft-Hart- 


ley law and the McCarran Act do.} 


President Tuman a “gave the 
Puetro Ricans their first native gov- 
ernor,” but he kept for himself and 


the U. S. Congress the power to} $n 


veto any law passed by the insular 
legislature. 

The “Pearl of the Caribbean” 
has been converted into an Amer- 
ican war base. Thousands of Puerto | 
Rican families have been evicted so 
that their homes could be replaced 
by barracks to house American 


troops. 
® 


for Communists.© 


“Opposition to terrorism snd all forms of adventurist violence is a basic principle 


Puerto Rico is not a member of 
the United Nations—but its men are 
fighting and dying under the UN 
banner in Korea. Wall Street’s gov- 
ernment cynically drafted the 
youth of its colonial possession for 
“police action” against another peo- 


pple struggling for national libera-. 
tion. 


The climax to this long train of 
abuses and grievances came with 
the plan to present for ratification 
a new “Constitution” which would 
perpetuate Puerto Rico's colonial 
status and give Wall Street an even 
freer reign to exploit and oppress 


its people. 


- 

IT IS ONLY by facing up to 
these plain facts that we can un- 
derstand the recent everts in 
Puerto Rico. 

The vast majority of the Puerto 
Rican people reject and deplore 
terrorist tactics. But they are deter 
mined to put an end to their co- 
lonial misery and to contro] the 
political destiny of their country. 

The Nationalist Party is only one 
expression of the deep national lib- 
eration aspirations which burn 
bright in the people of Puerto Rico 
no less than in those of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

A mass ind movement 
has long been seeking to advance 
the cause of national liberation by 
democratic and peaceful means, 
and is fully supported by the 
Puerto Rican e unions and 
Communist Party. To this move- 
ment Governor Luis Munoz Marin 
owes the prestige and popular sup- 
port which put him in office. A 
traitor to the independence cause 


rwith which he was associated for 


many years, Munoz now seeks to 
destroy the movement he has sold 
out to his Wall Street masters. 

Proof of this is provided by the 
first authentic news to reach here 
from Puerto Rico. It ts now clear 
that the violence which broke out 
Oct. 30, was not altogether an 
atventurist uprising, but on the 

ry a resort to arms in self- 
defense against extreme provoca- 
tions. 

Moreover, the wave of arbitrary 
arrests that followed the attempt on 
Presdient Truman’s life is directed 
against the whole mass movement 
fer independence—not just against 


with the Democratic Party has brought new dangers to the trade 
unions, to the working class, to the Negro people and the nation 
in general. It has given new victories to the GOP tories. 

® The collaboration of the trade union officials, and of the 
former liberals, with the Nazi-style “anti-Communism” has badly 


weakened their own 


itions, as well as weakened the entire 


nation in the face of P agp a ~ 

® The refusal of these same l4bor leaders and_of the ex-liberals 
like Wallace, et al. to challenge the current push to war by way 
of invasion of Korea, and attacks-on China has split the people's 
forces, and allowed the reactionaries to paly with the peace sen- 


timents of the people. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE to head off. the new attacks’ on 


Labor and the people that are now surely on the way in Congress? 


There should be moves for united action by trade unions on a 
local, city, state and national level to defend the rights of the trade 
unions, economic gains, and working conditions. 

There should be united actions in various industries now split 


by “anti-Communist” raids and purges. 
There should be united actions by voters 
the ALP and Liberal Party who, though kept apart by whipped 


‘of such groups as 
-up 


red-baiting prejudices, agree mainly on many vital problems of 


peace, anti-Semitism, etc. 


* e ® 


THE POLICY OF TYING LABOR to one or another of the 


leaders of the Nationalist Party. 


Following the unjustified arrest of 
Dr. Pedro Albizu os, prom- 
ment leaders of the i 

movement who are affiliated with 
other political parties — including 
that of the Governor himself—were 
also arrested. Puerto Rico’s out- 
standing trade union leader, Juan 
Saez Corales, was arrested—as were 
the president and general secretary 
of the Communist Party, Andreu 
Iglesias -and Santos Rivera. Their 
subsequent release shows that these 
arrests were wholly unjustified acts 
of intimidation. 

Using an act of individual terror 
as pretext, American imperialism 
and its Puerto Rican puppets are 
launching mass terror against the 
freedom loving Puerto Rican peo- 
in Puerto Rico and New York City. 

THESE DEVELOPMENTS lay 
a heavy responsibility on the 
American people, and in the first 
place on tthe American workin 
class and its Communist caerneall 
Every American who fails to sup- 
port actively the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple’s i dence struggle takes 
on himself a share fo Wall Street’s 
guilt for their national oppression. 
|” Sincere condemnation of such 
terrorist acts us that attempted at 
Blair House inevitably carries with 
it a more resolute determination to 
wipe out the conditions tha! breed 
terrorism. It feeds on the moods 
of desperation that arise when the 
peoples of oppressed nations feel 
themselves abandoned by the peo- 
ple in the land of their oppressor. 
But despair and its terrorist ex- 
pression give way to conlidence 
and democratic forms of struggle 
when a colonial people finds it has 
staunch allies among the workers 


and common le in the 
pry tbe sonst wyatod South gs 


Self interest, no less than demo- 
cratic tradition and moral consid- 
erations, oblige the American 
working class and people to cham- 
pion the cause of Puerto Rican in- 
dependence. For cheap labor, and 
runaway shops in Puerte Rico 

: . the h . and } . 
a of American labor, an 

attempt to perpetuate colonial 
bondage is there, as everywhere, 
a threat to world peace. 

Opposition to terrorism and all 
forms of adventurist violence is‘ a 
hasic principle for Marxists, for 
Communists. Equally basic is the 
principle that it is the duty of the 
working class and its Communist 
vanguard to uphold the inalienable 
right to national independence ex- 
ercised by our Founding Fathers 
and common to all peoples. This 
principle must be fought for above 
all when one’s own country is the 
imperialist oppressor. 

In accord with ours Communist 
principles, and the best traditions 
of our country, we therefore call 
on the members of our own Party, 
wis" the a be 3 class 
and “people, to give full support 
to the sitet idinaihands 
struggles of the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple. Letters and resolutions to Pres- 
ident Truman. Interior Secretary 
Oscar Chapman, Senators and 


Congressmen should demand: 
Freedom for Pedro Albizu 


' |Campos and all supporters of the 


Puerto Rican independence move- 
ment! 7 
Stop the imperialist terrorization 
lof the people of Puerto Rico and 
con Puerto Ricans in New York 
Ci : 


ee eae 
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Scanning 


(Continued from Page 4) 


rights in beating a Negro to death. They were not convicted 
for killing the Negro . . . The State Department backed down 
and granted a visa to Georges Fischer; of the World Federation 
Fischer is scheduled to address the UN 
Economic and Special Council. .. . 


Franco's Non-Triumphal Return 


“¢ PALMIRO TOGBIATTI, head of the 
|. Ifalian Communist Party, is recovering from 


of Trade Unions. 


the \Vews 


man operation for a blood clot on the brain .. . 


Franco's return to Madrid from a tour of the 


country turned out to be a dud as only hand- 
fuls were on hand to “greet” him despite gov- 
ernment pressure for a big demonstration .. . 
The underground Spanish Communist paper 
charged that hundreds are dying of starva- 
tion in-Franco’s prisons . 
U. S. lecturer on birth control was miffed 
because a Kuomintang group put out leaflets describing the 
subject as “Communist” . ... Strikes in major Australian indus- 
tries have forced the government to promise speedy wage in- 


TOGLIATTI 


creases. 


- Western Germany will face a critical coal shortage this 
winter . . . Britain signed a contract for the purchase of 800,000 
tons of coarse grains from the U.S.S.R. . . . The Soviet Auto 


Union is helping its members 


| 


. « In Formosa, a 


purchase new homes on easy 


credit terms . . .The first Irish citizen to visit the U.S.S.R. since 
1939, Mrs. Hilda Verlin, came back to Ireland enthusiastic . 
about the peaceful construction taking place in the Land of 


Socialism. ... 


The government of Chile has declared the nationwide 


longshoremen’s strike illegal. 


run for the U. S. Senate for a 


rejections have reached a record of 36.2 percent ... A suit has 
been entered to stop California from enforcing its new “loyalty” 


oath for state employees. ... 


But the strike continued as new 
support was pledged by virtually every union in the country. 
. « » New York Republican W. Kingsland Macy is suing the 
World-Telegram and Sun for libel in connection with the pub- 
lication of the letter showing that Joe Hanley had agreed to 


consideration ... U. S. draft 


—BERNARD BURTON 


Chinese Charge 


(Continued from Fage 3) 


volunteers will help the North Ko- 
reans to “destroy and dislodge the 
American imperialist aggressors be- 
fore they can consolidate their po- 
sition.” 

The paper said the position of 
MacArthur's forces in Korea was 
“precatious.” 

“The Chinese people, by rush- 
ing to the Koreans aid as volun- 
teers, will bring unlimited cheer 
and encouragement and enhance 
the Korean people's faith in ulti 
mate victory. 

“The Chinese people's aid will 
enable the Koreans to gain the up- 
per hand and make possible for 
them to destroy or dislodge the 
American imperialist aggressors 
before they can consolidate their 
positions and may even force the 
aggressors to accept a fair and 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
problems. 

“Only thus would the aggressors 
learn their lesson and only thus will 
the peace of Korea and the Far 
East be restored'and China will be 
spared from invasion,” the news- 
paper said. 

The fighting on the main battle- 
fronts of the Korean war was only 
of a minor character, according to 


United Press dispatches from Tok- 
you. However, the UP dispatches 
emphasized, there was a great dea! 
of activity by Korean guerillas. 


U. S. artillerymen and the U. S. 
65th regiment had a six-hour fight 
with North Korean guerillas on 
both sides of a river at Yonghung, 
27 miles west of Wonsan. 

In one of their boldest actions of 
the war, other Korean guerillas 
shot up an American train and 
truck convoy 20 miles north of 
Wonsan and made a brief attack 
on the Ist U. S. Marine regiment 
between Wonsan and Majon-ni, 15 
miles to the west. 


THE NEW YORK Herald Trib- 
une, meanwhile, called for an im- 
mediate order to MacArthur em- 
powering him to start bombing the 
cities, towns, farms, railroads and 
schools of People’s China, The 
paper demanded: “MacArthur's 
forces must be authorized imme- 
diately to attack whatever troop 
bases or airfields are being used 
to sustain the aftack upon them, 
wherever they may be located.” 


It simply could not occur to the 
Herald Tribune that there can be 
a PEACEFUL WAY OUT OF 
THIS GHASTLY DEAD-END 
INTO WHICH the Washington 
leadership has_led American. and 


the world. 
° 


It could have been achieved 


REUNION 
| DANCE 


CAMP 


THANKSGIVING EVE 
WED., NOVEMBER 22 


$1 in adv., $1.50 at door 


Tickets Mailed on Request 


Manhattan Center- 
34th St. and 8ta Ave. 


Tax Included 


Delegates Head 
For Peace Meet 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ican Civil Liberties Union. 

Among the delegates, too, are 
such figures as Dr. John A. Kings- 
bury, a member of the sponsoring 
committee. He is former com- 
missioner for Public Welfare in 
New York City. 


Though the passport depart- 
ment, it was learned through a 
nationwide check, has delayed 
passports, it appears that most ap- 
plicants have received them. 


The case of James E. Miller, ‘a 
rank and file leader in the United 
Auto Workers Local 453, of Chi- 
cago, was significant. His pass- 
port was delayed and peace work- 
ers of Illinois sought explanations 
from the State Department. Since 
time was short, a number of prom- 
inent figures intervened. They 
included such figures as Prof. An- 
ton J. Carlson of the University 
of Chicago, the Rev. Joseph Moore, 
Seabury-Western Theological Sem- 
inary and others. The parish 

riest of Miller, who happens to 
e a Roman Catholic also wrote 
the State Department. Shortly 
thereafter the trade unionist re- 
ceived his passport. 

Among those who went is Mrs. 
Millie Lucas, a Negro woman lead- 
er of Chicago who got 3,000 sig: 
natures to the Stockholm Peace 
Petition. 


Hundreds of letters are arriv- 
ing at the Sponsoring Committee’s 
headquarters at 135 Liberty Street 
from Americans everywhere wish- 
ing it success, and sending con- 
tributions for its work. The let- 
ters come from all parts of the 
land, and from workers, farm- 
ers, professionals and churchmen. 


back in June when the Soviet 
Union urged a UN negotiation, be- 
ginning with the seating of Peo- 
ple’s China, one of the nations 
most intimately concerned. But 
the mn i leadership de- 
nounced such a proposal. With 
the use of open pressure on its 
dollar-dependent satellites, it 
balked this reasonable, just, peace- 
ful solution. « 

The way to a peaceful solution 
is still open. The Chinese state- 
ment on the war renews the offer 
of peaceful negotiation in the UN. 


Call Emergency Parley 


On China and Peace 


Noting Washington efforts to force the United N ations 
voting majority to bow to General MacArthur's demand for 
authority to move against China, the Emergency Conference 


on China and Saving the Peace® 
this week appealed for popular sup- 


port of its conference Saturday, 
Nov. 11 at the Hotel Brevoort in 
New York. 


“The events of the last few days 
in North Korea and Asia emphasize 


the urgent nature of the confer- 
ence, declared a letter over the 
signature of the Rev. John W. Darr, 
Jr., a sponsor of the event. 


Letters were dispatched to all 
people's organizations and leading 
individuals as the United Nations 
Assembly gathered to act on Mac- 
Arthur's demand. Granting his de- 
mand would enable U. S. military 
forces, under the flag of the United 
Nations, to press plans drawn up 
months ago for an aggressive war 
against the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. 


The Emergency Conference, 
urging the registration of delegates 
and observers immediately (23 E. 
10 St., ORegon 3-1680), listed the 
program and procedure as follows: 


A keynote address Saturday 
morning will outline the overall 
picture of the fight for peace. This 
will be followed by dees discus- 


sion, 


The luncheon session will be a 
forum discussion with special em- 
phasis on the facts and meaning 
of events in China and the Far 
East. Prominent speakers will par- 
ticipate, among whom will be Dr. 
Lucius Porter, leading Congrega- 


HOOT! 


A pumpkin -full of songs with 
Emie Lieberman, Laura Dun- 
can, Martha Schlamme, Rector 
Bailey, Betty Ancona, Joe Jaffe, 
and a few surprises. Wed., Nov. 
92, 8:30, Penthouse 13 Astor PI. 
Tickets $1.00 in advance (re- 
serve) $1.20 at door, at book- 
shops and People’s Art—OR 7- 
4818. People’s Artists Annual 
Thanksgiving Eve. 


tional missionary in China, Mrs, 
Eslanda Goode Robeson, and sev- 
eral others. 


The afternoon session will con- 
sider a program of peace action. 
The chairman will report on the 


status of the peace movement in the 
United States and the problems it » 
faces. 


| JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


announces 


A Special Late 


Fall Program 


5 SESSIONS EACH 
“Beginning Nov. 20 
1. US War Economy 

Victor Perlo 


The Culture of theNegro 
People—Gwendolyn Bennett 


US Foreign Policy Since 1945 


The Marxist Revolution in 
Philosophy 
Howard Selsam 


The United Front for 
Democracy and Peace 
David Goldway 


White Chauvinism 
John Pittman 


Marxism, the Artist and the 
Art — Sidney Finkelstein 


Psycho-analysis: 
Ideology of Reaction 
Harry Martel 


Labor Movement 
Philip Foner 


10. Korea, China and the Far 
East — Leonard Leader 


Regisration Now on 


FEE: $3.50 each course 
$3.00 for students now enrolled 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
575 6th Ave., NYC—WA 9-1600 


3. 
4. 


De 


6. 


7. 


9, 


Hootenanny and Dance 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 


“CHINA EXPRESS,” an explosive epi- 
sode of the Chinese Revolution, will be 
shown this Saturday and Sunday evenings, 
Nov. 11 and 12 at 77 Fifth Ave. On the 
Same program, Charlie Chaplin’s rare 
comedy, “The Trysting Place.” Two show- 
ings each night: Saturday 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m.; Sunday 8 and 10 p.m, Socialize and 
refresh in the Art Room. Donation 83c 
Plus tax. Auspices: Midtown Film Circle. 


MEET THE NEW PLAYWRIGHTS at an 
evening in honor of George Bernard Shaw. 
Major address by Mike Gold plus Alice 
Childress, author of “Just a Little Simple”’; 
Arnold Manoff, author of “‘All You Need 
Is One Good Break” and Howard Fast. 
Barnard Rubin, chairman. Entertainment, 
dancing, social, refreshments. Tonite at 
8:30. Auspices: New Playwrights, Inc., at 
Czechoslovak Workers House, 347 E. 72 St. 

MANHATTAN LYL preconvention social. 
Everyone is coming to our bangup social. 
Celebrate convention with Manhattan 
delegates... Music, refreshments, enter- 


| tainment. Sat., Nov. 11, 8:30 p.m. 11 West 


18th St. Subs, 50c. 

SATURDAY AND SUNDAY at 8 p.m. 
Village Studio Club presents Variety Film 
Festival and continuous social] at 6 Fifth 
Ave. Jerry Malcolm, Host. Membership $1. 

DANCE TONIGHT at Tompkins Square 
YPA. .. “No Canned Music” ... we've 
got Terry Catey, his piano and orchestra 
play your favorite dance-music. Come on 
down and see for yourself why Tompkins 
Square YPA is fast becoming the Saturday 
nite progressive pleasure spot. It’s at 
95 Avenue B, cor. 6th St. 

THIS SATURDAY, Nov. llth, free danc- 
ing instruction by Gerri & Santa Studio, 
between hours of 8 and 9 p.m. Will be 
followed by dancing with Jerry Fisher and 
his orchestra. Latin and American music. 
The Penthouse Ballroom, 13 Astor Place 


(at 8th St. and Broadway). Admission $1.04 
Plus tax. 


‘Noy. 11 and 12 at 77 Fifth Ave. On the 


Wal SUT 


QUARTET OF GREAT FILMS from the 
-USSR, Czechoslovekia, Mexico and the 
U. S. Saturday Nite Film Club presents: 
(1) “Lifee at the Zoo’; (2) “Song of 
Peace”: (3) “Dancers of Papantla”; and 
(4) “Private Life of a Cat.” Social all 
evening, tonite at. 11 West 88th St. Aus- 
pices: Film Div. ASP. Membership $1. 
DANCE-A-ROUND: Nothing like it in 
New York. Sat., Nov. 11, 8:30, Furriers: 
Hall, 250 W. 26 St. Featuring Joe Jaffe, 
Frank Lopez, Mark Olf, many others. 
Square dancing with city’s best callers. 
Auspices: American Folksay Croup (Peo- 
ple’s Artists). Instruction fee only 50c. 
PRE-CONVENTION SOCIAL. Celebrate 
with the Manhattan delegates the coming 
of the LYL National Convention. Music, 
refreshments, entertainment. Sat., Nov. 11, 
8:30 p.m. 11 West 18th St. Subs. 50c.. 


Bronx 

BE-BOP TO CALYPSO, 1400 Boston Rd. 
Pre-convention conference dance. Live 
music, entertainment! Big Bronx sur- 
prise? Help send our delegates to First 
National LYL Convention. Subs, 50c. 8:30 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


“CHINA EXPRESS,” an explosive epi- 
sode of the -Chinese Revolution, will be 
shown this Saturday and Sunday evenings, 


Same program, Charlie Chaplin’s rare 
comedy, “The Trysting Place.” Two show- 
ings each night: Saturday 8:30 and 10:30 


TONITE at 8 p.m., Village Studio Club 
presents Variety Film Festival and con- 
tinuous social at 6 Fifth Ave. Jerry Mal- 
colm, host. Membership $1. 

A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION on 
George Bernard Shaw, with Howard Fast, 
Annetté Rubinstein and Joseph North, 
Will be held at Jefferson School, Sunday, 
Nov. 12 at 8 p.m. Refreshments. Subs. $1. 


Bronx 

INTERVALE THEATRE presents the 
Soviet war epic, “Zoya,” at 1311 Inter- 
vale Ave., cor. Freeman St. 2 showings: 
8 p.m. and 10 p.m. Subs. 50c. 

“WHAT IS THE MEANING OF FREE- 
DOM’’? A lecture by Dr. Howard Selsam, 
Sunday, Nov. 12th, 8:30 p.m., at the Co-op 
Auditorium, 2700 Bronx Park East. Co-op 
Library Committee, 

Coming 

CAMP UNITY Reunion Dance at Man- 
hattan Center, Thanksgiving Eve. $1, tax 
included in advance. Tickets mailed on’ 
request. 

CONCERT, IWO Center, 2075 86th 8St., 
Brooklyn. “Joseph Buloff and Group,” Sat. 
Nov. 18th, 8:30 p.m. Auspices: Bemson- 
hurst Chapter E. L. D. Subs. $1.25 including 
tax. 
——— 


RATES: 


RRC 


35 cents per line in the 
Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
@ words constitate a tine 
Minimum charge 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


DEADLINES: 
Dally Worker: 
Previous day at 2008 
Fer Menday's issue 
Friday at 1 p.m. 


Weekend Werker: 


p.m.; Sunday 8 and 10 p.m. Socialize and 
refresh in the Art Room. Donation 23c 


Plus tax. Auspices: Midtown Film Circle. 


i 


Previous Wednesday. 
at 4 p.m. " 


i 


UNITY, 1 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. C. ~ | 


THURSDAY 


NOV. 16 


. 
: 330 P. M. 
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LY FOR PE 


THROUGH 


U.S. A.-U.S. 5S, R. CO-OPERATION 


Commemorating the 33rd Anniversary of the founding of 
ersary of the establishment of 
relations between the U. S. A. and U. S. S. R. 
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ee 17th Anniv 
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73rd 


PROGRAM || - 


RIVERSIDE PLAZA 


ST., WEST OF BROADWAY 


TICKETS: $1.00, 75¢ (tax incl.) 
at National Council of American- 
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A Letter from Ellis island |A Union- Busting 


The issue of bail for the McCar- 


-Finust be won” Claudia Jones, one aaa . =|"E d & d 
it aee Brena d jeer in ined Ps = ree OM rusa er 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. The letter, | a By Michael Singer 


written on Ellis Liend. 4 and describ - | 
ing some of the conditions under milita lyucheh, of Lieut. Gilbert Gen. Lucius Clay, whose “freedom crusade” in Western 
which 14 men and three women are: While I'd rather see you under (Germany as American Military Governor, brought back the - 
imprisoned, follows: | other circumstances like in our fa- IGauleiters and Nazi generals, restored the cartellists, imposed 
My dear Elizabeth: vorite field of work (with the wom- | anti-Semitic pogroms and _ stirred 

__ It was wonderful to receive your : en for peace and security and their} “liberty-loving” Wall Street with 
letter—the first I have received. : needs) let me know when you'd|his freeing ~ the Buchenwald 
pace 2 Sheet arin eS we like to come so I can send youj Beast, Ilsa Koch, is on another 
ter which was also wonderful. An- fA a pass “freedom” rampage. 
other indication that people regard =< aS. el from all of us, Betty and) 4. director of the New Y k 
less of different political opinions yt = + “ae Rose send love. So do the guys, to a 
will react, whether on personal or Se Pe. = all of you. State Civilian Defense Agency he 
political grounds to this shameful ae oa? ee ©. «=8We saw Abner Green of the| has ordered all state and city work- 
violation of the denial of bail—a ee Ae |. eee, American Committee for the Pro-lers to sign a “loyalty” oath or be 
right guaranteed in the Bill of Samm 1/1 na, tection of Foreign Born and he told considered a “security risk.” Clay's 
Rights of the American Constitu- CLAUDIA JONES us of next legal steps and mass|edict to civil service employes that 
tion. campaign. they join his “Defense” agency as 

_ J am together with a wonderfull her company now and from the CLAUDIA. [after-work job assignments and 

. company of men and women wh} hotbox she was in you can imagine 3 reveal whether they “ever were. or . 


are really representative of United| what it was like. Due to protests, Bar Mails to Reds  . |2' now” members of 128 so-called 


Nations composition and who fight} however, we are no longer there. | subversive’ groups on the Attor- 
for the principles of its Charter.) was fearful lest my bronchitis flare Demands Rep. Judge ney General's list, is an integral 


We are housed under the lady with} up, and Betty has sinus as you PITTSBURGH. — Not satisfied Pattern of his “Freedom Crusade.” 
the lamp—the Statue of Liberty.| know. The change now is permis-|with having intimidated newspaper-| As a “crusader” he is loved no 
Though her toreh is dimmed, it will] sion to be in a large room—a re-|stand proprietors from handling|less by J. P. Morgan than by Ilsa 
burn brightly again, for the Amer-| creation room with the men al] day.|the Daily Worker, Judge Blair F.|Koch. Gen. Clay's record of im- 
ican people will not allow it to'go| We are transferred to another room|Gunther, Republican -candidate|posing “freedom” for his Wall 
out. for sleeping. Due to protests we/|for election to the Superior Court,/Street bosses makes an absorbing GEN. CLAY 

Ellis Island now has a separate| Te allowed visiting on Saturdays. |has ur Postmaster General Jesse document. as 
wing—for up to now all of us, the| The hours now are 10-11 a.m; 2-3}Donaldson to bar all Communist * Civil Service workers’ fightin 
11 and more recently, the six, have| Or 3-4 p.m. on Mondays, Wednes-} publications from the mails. He HERE ARE some of the high-|Clay’ sabe ehting 
been segregated. A “little matter”|2ays and Saturdays. However we}cited specifically the Daily Worker teathbn: eer raeerheniaat ae purge might 
known to fourteen million Negro have to specify the persons and the|and progressive Serbian, Slovak e Cw adem ville Seuaiae be-interested in knowing how Life 
citizens. No doubt, they (the au-|9@y- For we have only 2 hours|and Croatian papers published Jo- Pops : magazine described the general's 


sa Secretary of State Byrnes and Joh 
thorities here) are afraid we may| Visiting a week. The Saturday|cally. Foster. Dulles is c emete “crusade” for the native Africans 


contaminate the other people. But|Cbange was a must. After all, we} Gunther for years has headed Fi cg ' 
these poor victims adap doubt| mow, people work for a living. the pretentious World Committee ceratey peczen 3 1 a on ai ive fre 18 aay? Bes only 
less fortunate than we. Negroes,| . I feel together with all here that|to Fight Communism and is closely. ‘copper, lead and zine mines in|. | years, 5 sald, ‘wes 
Puerto Ricans, of European birth,| the issue of bail must be won. And|#5s°ociated with numbers of politi-| South West Africa. For 50 cents given in 1944 to bring the scale 

to 38 cents a day plus food and 


and others. M f the ust|: bie » _jcal refugees driven out of Europe 
waters Ter helt Will be won. No decision like for their anti-democratic activities. |<. including room and board, lodging. ‘The men are locked up 


Magn Sf ay 
wonder how it is that under the Selias McGohey’s can be allowed! ‘The Wester Rennsyivanis Com» which is considered a good native at night. le growdedl compounds: 


banner of liberty and freedom| . xg 
crusades they are incarcerated here. | '© stand unchallenged or that of|mittee of the American-Slav Con- sacialal serge aca: Soin without women or families, for 


a Fs ceal ,| Attorney General whose discretion-| ress Some years ago circulated a}. ..jnine, 12 or 18 months....” . 
y ROE Pe age aoe ary powers amount to arrest first} pamphlet exposing Gunther reac- tribesmen extracted $9,000,000 in/"", Ilsa Koch’s benefactor is also 


a the conditions ef being denied] 114 decide atterwards as to the use| tionary political record. The pam-/"* payee in the pest three year®' chairman of the board of the 
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by lester redney 
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Lowdown on Rickey 


BRANCH RICKEY is at Pitsburgh and some of our constituents 
there are naturally curious about the man and are asking, “Does 
this automatically mean that he will end the color ban on the 
Pirates? Etc. etc. 

Rickey will indeed go down in baseball history as the man 
who first signed a Negro player. .He was the smartest of the 
magnates. He was being pushed by the ever-growing campaign, 
he saw it coming, he did it first and mashed in handsomely, finan- 
cially and in reputation. We gave him the credit that was his due. 
Never mind the motives, let others be equally smart and end the 
color line too, we said. ; 

But epme of the stuff in print and in films like‘The Jackie Rob- 
inson Story, giving him complete credit for doing the whole job, 
and being a great good man in every way is beginning to get me. 
Let’s lift the lid for our Pittsburgh frends and fill in some REAL 
dope on Mr. Bushy-Brows. ge 

LET’S GO BACK to the beginning, to the days when he so’suc- 
cessfully built the St. Louis Cards into a a organization. 
Let’s get one thing straight. The man has proven himself a 
remarkable judge of ballplaying talent. 

He's also proven himself a sanctimonious, 
nessman with little regard for ethics and less for his players. 


nny pinching busi- 
But 


that’s how people become’ business “successes” under capitalism, . 


isn’t it? 

The salaries he crammed down players’ throats before the mini- 
mum of $5,000 was won became a scandal. His whole far flung 
farm system was‘full of underpaid players with no recourse because 
of baseball’s fantastic reserve clause blacklist. They were what Mr. 
Rickey called, with a puft on a fat cigar, “hungry players.” 

In 1942, the year Whitey Kurowski won the flag and the Series 


. for the Cards by smacking 9th inning homers off Whit Wyatt of 


the Dodgers and Red Ruffing of the Yanks, he received a salary of 
$2,500. When Rickey took over the Dodgers, it has been repd¥ted 
privately that he conned young Ralph Branca into an $1,800 salary! 
Among his notorious practices in St. Louis was “covering up” 
minor leaguers, keeping them panning around his farms and thus 
preventing them from coming up to the big leagues and making a 
decent living, because the Cards were not ready to use them. 


* 


J. G. TALOR SPINK, editor of the Sporting News, known as 
baseball’s bible, relates in his book, Judge Landis and 25 Years of 
Baseball how even Landis, hardly a player's man, couldnt stand 
Rickey’s double dealnig. On page 232 Spink writes, “One of the 
Judge’s favorite references to Rickey was “that sanctimonious so and 
SO. 

Further on Spink relates how Rickey once controlled “All the 
teams in the Nebraska State League” in clear violation of baseball 
regulations, and at another time, “had a finger, directly_or indirectly, 
in most of the teams of the old Arkansas-Missouri League.” 

In 1988 Landis was forced to crack down on Rickevy’s manipu- 
lations, setting free 91 ‘Card farmhands, including Pete Reiser, who 
came to Brooklyn. | : 

This is just a litle bit on the operational methods of this man. 
You can bet he’s already contemplating with great disfavor Ralph 
Kiner’s $65,000 salary. - 

Next -wek we'll tell you the real story of Rickey and the cam- 
paign to end jimcrow in baseball, with some hitherto unpublished 


documents. We aim to set our Pittsburgh friends straight. : 


/ 


far behind. AFL economists, 


has ever seen when wholesale in- 
creases already reported reach the 
consumer, demanded action to halt 
the flatteing of small pocketbooks. 


«The CIO in a full front page 
editorial in its weekly News pic- 


“wildest dreams of avarice,” prices 
set to break all previous records 
and wages poking along behind 


,|so far that workingmen’s families 


find it nearly impossible to make 
both ends meet. 


tioned, “It’s Time to Bring This 
Witch Down” the Journal of the 
United Mine Workers pictures a 
profiteer, dressed like a witch, sail- 
ing on a broomstick labeled prices 
with a bag full of dolar war loot. 

“The markup*¢ of ‘prices since 
the outbreak of war in Korea has 
brought profits to heretofore un- 
believable levels in almost every 
industry,” The Machinist, weekly 
of ‘the. Int@national Association of 
Machinists says. “As a result every 
profit record in‘ the books is being: 
broken this year.” 


After citing the records The 
Machinist concludes, “Profit tak- 
ing at such an unheard of rates 
has reduced the real wages—the 
purchasing power—of every wage 
earner and salaried employe in 
the country. As a result labor has 
no choice in seeking higher wages.” 

* 
AFTER TWO DAYS of con- 


A Round Table 
Discussion’. . . 


GEORGE 


Italian Textile’ Unions WinNationwide Strike 


ROME (ALN). — A nationwide 
strike of ' 650,000 Italian textile 
workers was. called off when em- 
ployers agreed to accept basic 
union demands for better wages 
and working conditions which they 
had previously rejected. This ron- 
siderable -victory for textile labor 


was won by the joint efforts of the 
Italmn General Federation of La- 
bor and“unions affiliated with the 
Christian Democratic and Social 
Democratic parties, which are out- 


side its ranks but acted together 
with it in the textile dispute. 


The Man From Canada said “Please, Friends . . .” 
“Please, friends, don’t implore me to support M & M 
I considered it a privilege to be on your mailing list. [t 
is you who are my ‘support . . . Never hesitate to ask 
me for any help when financial troubles of an urgent 
nature beset you. Always I am conscious of your diffi 
cult task in influencing American culture and politics 
to progressive, positive paths. Your heroism in these 
difficult times is a constant inspiration to-me. Truth- 
fully, I can say I have rgad every issue from cover to 
cover since your magazine commenced publication.’ 
—Letter from Vancouver, B. C. 
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HOWARD FAST: Octdber Revolution (poen.) 
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Hi Labor Blasts = | 
War Profiteering — 


WASHINGTON (FP).—All organized labor is aroused over profits skyrocketing to 
the record high of $40 billion a year, prices soaring to an alltime high and wages lagging 


highest retail prices the U.S. 


tion tax rate had been increased 
from 38 to 42 percent.” 


Referring to predictions of 
prices to come, the editorial savs, 
“Brothers and Sister, you ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet.” 

After pointing out that the 
wage increases won and being de- 
manded by unions are lagging far 
behind the rising prices, the edi- 


gs:\ torial concludes: 


“But the lag which is causing 


se virtually everybody who work for 


ey a living to ask, “Where's .the money 


ferences with representatives of 
government agencies dealing with 
domestic problems and economic 
mobilization, 40 representatives of 
the United Electrical Radio and 


}Machine Workers declared that 


labor, united must stand up and 
fight if the process is to. be halted. 


The delegates proposed that 
AFL, CIO and unaffiliated unions 


join in a demand on the admin- 
istration to keep hands off any 
wage freeze. 


The UE delegates concluded 
after their series of interviews that 
“the Government is going to pour 
it onto labor as long as labor will 
take it.” | 


The CIO Economic Outlook in 
an analysis of the skyrocketing 
prices declared, “Old fashioned 
speculative profiteering on the 
commodity exchanges and in other 
business places has been the ma- 


jor cause of the price inflation since 
June 25.” 


“Even the most _ reactionary 
business spokesman must. know: 
that he can’t get away with blam- 
ing the unions for the price rises 
which the Korean invasion set in 
motion.” ; 

The CIO News pointed out that 
after taxes were paid 486 corpo- 
rations reported net incomes of 
more than $1.7 billion in the three” 
months ending Sept. 30, “a juicy 
Ol percent more” than the same 
figure for the same period last 
year. 

“This, bear in mind,” the paper 
continued, “was after the corpora- 


coming from? will continue until 
something is done.” 


Transit Union 


Asks 20c Hike 
PHILADELPHIA.—A’ 20-cents- 
an-hour pay hike and 48 hours’ 
pay for 40 hours’ work were pro- 
posed as main contract demands 
by the executive board of CIO 
Transport Local 234 to the 11,000 
PTC workers here last week. 
| Other proposed demands in- 
clude full time on all “swing” runs 
over nine hours and no extension 
of one-man trolley cars. 
PTC operating workers for years 
have been opposed to the “swing” 
runs, which require a man to put 
in as long as 13 hours a day for 
about nine hours’ pay. -One-man 


trolleys are opposed as increasing 
unemployment and speedup on the - 
transit system. : 


s. 


Opening Sat. Eve., Nov. 18th 
YIDDISH THEATRE ENSEMBLE 


5. wm. PRIESTLEY'S 
“THEY CAME TO 
A CITY” 


directed by PAUL MANN 


PAUL ROBESON—“A deep and satis- 
fying experience awaits you!” 
POLLAK,. Compass—“This is something 
te see. The best acting com- 
pany in Yiddish in the City.” 


10 Special perfermances Sat. Eves. 
and Sun. mats. at the . 


BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 
6th AVE. at 88th STREET 


Fer theatre parties at benefit rates 
and ticket reservations call AL 5-6283 
from 3-7 daily, Sat. 10-1 p.m. Write 
1 Unien Se. W., Bm. 408. Or at Box 
Office befere cach performance 


Prices—$1.20, $1.86, $2.40 
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EVE MERRIAM: The Climate of Terror (poem) 
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To those unable to see last week-end’s showing 
MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 


presents 


a repeat showing of the high-powered, timely, Soviet drama 


“CHINA EXPRESS™ 


by. Mike Gold « 


“The Unfinished Revolution in China’, | 


spéaks Sunday evening, on the continuing Chinese Revolution. 


Nov. 11th and 12th 
_— Sunday: 8 and 10 p. m. 


Socialize and Refresh in the ART ROOM 
DONATION 83 CENTS (plus tax) 


77 FIFTH AVENUE . 


, (off 15th St.) 7 N.Y.C. . 
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Can The World Disarm? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


“And so the survivors came back 
down the hili and icross the valley and 
up intothe ridge — the unwounded 
carrying the wounded, ... One of the 
kids walked over to a correspondent 
and said: ‘I wish you’d do something 
for me. I wish you'd tell the folks 
back home that there must be some 
nore way of settling arguments than 
this.” 

Report on Korea—Newsweek, 
Aug. 28, 1950. 


4 Semmes is a better way, brother, 


and the men in the topmost 
places, the governments of nations, 
know it. The kid's question is 
asked in every home: you hear st 
in the trenches above which shells ex- 
plode today.’ 
Today, Armistice Day, thirty-two years 
after “the war to end war” ended, two 
billion humans repeat the kid’s question. 
Mankind has passed through the fires 


of two world wars within the lifetime of 
one young man. 


Today, Armistice Day, we ask if we 
must go through a third. 

To say that most of mankind wants 
peace is trite these days. Certainly most 
of the 150,000,000 Americans want 
peace. And the American government 
wants it, Acheson; Dulles, Truman as- 
sure the world. 


But the Soviet government, ah, there’s 
the rub. There is the villain in the piece. 
That you've heard a thousand times. 


When they tell us that, we have the 
duty to ask today, the thirty-second 
Armistice Day since 1918: “But there 
was no Soviet Union in 1914. Who led 
the world into that slaughter that took 
ten million lives.” 


Surely that couldn’t be blamed upoa 
the socialist Soviet state. 


Questions For 


The Warmakers 


Let us consider this a moment, brother. 
But first, what is the Soviet. government? 
Even the Wall Street Journal admits it 
is no assembly of bankers; no coupon 
clippers here,. no executives shifted to 
government from the front offices of the 
great munitions, chemical, steel. mono 
lies. Nobody here from a Soviet du- 
Pont, a Russian General Motors, a 
Ukrainian J. P. Morgan. For this is the 

overnment of a country of workers and 
armers whose abiding principle declares: 
“He who does not work shail not eat.” 


Its motive power does not spring from 
this principle: “He who invests in Gen- 
eral Motors will net super-profits in 
war. | 

With that straight, then everything 
else comes clear. In other words, the 
Government of the Soviet Union speaks 
for.a nation to whom war can only 
mean destruction of its capital—men, 
women, youth. War can only mean de- 
lay in their tremendous to mould 
nature to become, , the. servant 
of man. 

No, say our Big Business propagand- 
ists. You hear that No- over the radio, 
in the daily columns of set orm 

Since they shout No, let answer 
this series of questions. ee 

Why, as the first act of the socialist 
Soviet Union, did it, on Nov. 8, 1917 
urge all belligerents of World War I 
to open immediate negotiations. “for an 
equitable, democratic peace, without an- 
nexations and without indemnities and 
with a proviso for the self-determination 
for all nations?” — 

Why, at the Genoa conference, in 
1922, did the Sovie+ representative Chi- 
cherin rise to say: “Russia desires to con- 
tribute to the consolidation of , and 
therefore intends to propose general 
reductién of armaméhts and to support 


s 


On every Armistice Day since the one that ended 
‘the “war to end wars’ all peoples have been 
asking that question. And ever since 1918 only - 
one nation—the Soviet Union—has repeatedly 
answered “‘yes’”” and has provided one peace 
plan after another—plans that have been re. 
jected by the profiteers who take their biggest 
hauls through wars. 


| : plan, asserting it 

“impractical,” that it.was “incompa 
with the Covenant?’ | 

Why in March, 1928, did the Soviet. 


Union then propose partial disarmament, 
inasmuch as the others refused total dis- 
armament? Why was even this modest. 
project rejected? 

The full recital of the Soviet Union's 
efforts to secure disarmament, or, short of 
that, partial disarmament, would fill 
volumes. Why, then, doe~ the press fal- 
sify the Soviet peace stand? , 


It says, for instance, that Moscow pro- 
poses to ban the atom. bomb, but that 


other armaments: tanks, cannon, dread- 
noughts. You've read that: it’s appeared 
i capitalist newspapers. - - 


(Continued on Magazine Peon? 
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Looks Like It'll Be a 
‘Harmonious’ CIO Parley 


By George Morris 


EXACTLY 15 YEARS AGO, on Nov. 10, 1935, 
a small.committee of men gathered in a room in 
Atlantic City’s Hotel President, and founded the 
CIO. That birthday. is hardly remembered or ob- 
served in official CIO circlen today. In fact not a 
single one of the still living men,,. 
who founded the CIO remains inf 4 
its ranks. Only the Amalgamated i gr 
Clothing and the Oil Workers of 7. =r 
the organizations then repre-f = 
sented are still in it. te 
| John L. Lewis, the leading | #. 

founder, and his organization, are Baus 
out. Charles P. Howard of the Eas 
Typographical Workers, the first Bam 
‘secretary, is dead and his a 

ization never entered. Sidney 
Hillman is dead. David Dubin- 

sky and Max Zaritsky of the Hat- — 

ters grabbed their hats and coats and skipped fast 
when they saw the organization was going in a 
progressive direction. The Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers was expelled early this year for being left. 

An entirely different crop of people are now 
at the CIO’s helm. They prefer to start the CIO's 
history somewhere in the early forties. 

History has become very dangerous to the pres- 
ent leaders of the CIO. The more it becomes 
known to the present members the more evident 
does it become to them that the founding principles 
-of the organization have been perverted and for- 

gotten. : 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES and objectives that 


brought the CIO into being were not ordained by 


someone; they grew out of years of struggle against 
the dominant reactionary bureaucracy ‘in the 
Among them were: . 

® Organization of the UNORGANIZED, espe- 
cially of the neglected basic and mass production 
industries. 

® One*union—one. industry; unity of workeys in- 
stead of craft division. 

© Autonomous right of affiliates to determine 
their own policies and democratic procedures. — 

® Full equality to all, irrespective of race, creed, 
national origin or POLITICAL opinions. 

® The shop stewards or shop delegates system 
in the plants. 

® More intense political action by labor, but 
INDEPENDENCE of unions from any political 
party. 

_ Jt was on the basis of this elementary program 
that the CIO became a unifying center of various 
constructive forces, despite divergent views among 
them, and the moving force for the greatest ad- 


ance of the working class in the history of the 


country. 

It was in those days, too, that Communigts were 
in particularly great demand in the ranks of the 
working class because their militant, devoted and 
vigorous leadership was a great spur in that march 
forward. Communists led. in the great drives to 
organize. automobile, steel, electrical, maritime, 
transport, office, public, packing, farm equipment, 
food, leather and other workers. 

Important, however, as the direct part of the left 
forces was within the CIO, even more’ responsible 
for the advance of the thirties was the basic guid- 


ing principle that the organization is ‘big enough to 
unite all who want to build and go forward. The 
enemies of Jabor understood this and for that reason 
concentrated their main effort on reversing that 
principle to one that said “there is no room for both 
right and left within the CIO.” Redbaiting became 
the principal weapon for disrupting labor unions. 


_ After some 12 years the tactic succeeded. 


AS A RESULT the CIO has been going back- 
ward in the past three years. It lost heavily in 
membership and shifted to a policy of expelling the 
progressive-led forces. 


Once the hope of Negro workers, the CIO in 
the past year expelled precisely those: unions that — 
stood above all others in the struggle for Negro 
rights. The earlier democracy is now replaced by 
a bureaucratic clique control. Guarantees of 
autonomy have been scrapped. In place of political 
independence the organization has been turned into 
a tail of the Democratic Party, and, as a conse- 
quence, ‘a supporter of the drive for war. 


So it looks like sweetness and “unity” on Nov. 20 
when the CIO opens its convention in Chicago. 
Philip Murray will take notice of the fact that all 
opposition has been expelled. From all, present 
indications no one will either argue on anything or 
even raise a question. It will be just like AFL 
conventions have been since 19385 when John L. 
Lewis socked Bill Hutcheson on the nose. 


But the ideas and pressures that brought eight 


men into a room on Nov. 10, 1935, to form the 


CIO, persist more strongly and on a higher level 
than ever. The CIO can no more suppress them 
than the AFL’s bureaucracy was able to prevent 
them from bursting out. 


—_ 


N othing too Good for the Kids 


By JOSEPH CLARK - 


The Worker Moscow Correspondent 


MCSCOW. 


-ATOTHING is too good for the 
children; that is a principle 


I had a’ 


Soviet people live by. 
chance to see and judge for my- 
self on a tour through Nursery 157 
of the Timiryazef District in Moscow. A 
two-story brick building, it’s located in a 
neighborhood of apartment houses, a 
number of trade and regular schools, and 


After donning the white gowns which 
all adults have to wear inside, Vera 


Efimova Davidova, the director, took us 
(an interpreter and myself) through the 
numerous room$ of the institution... We 
saw infants from two to nine months old 
in their cribs and we saw the “older” 
group of one and a half years olds going 
to their little lockers, identified for them 
by an individual picture, taking out their 


The 220 children in this particular 
nursery are divided by age groups each 
in separate parts of the building. Each 
has its play room, its dining room, and 
sleeping rooms whose walls are mainly 
windows. All in all the place looks 
like a palace for liliputians with furniture 
and facilities built to size for the various 
age groups. The play rooms were some- 
thing children must dream about, filled 
with huge play pens, little push-around 
wagons to help children learn how to 
walk, toys of all kinds, dolls, balls, paint- 
ing equipment, wagons, doll houses and 
what not. 

In each section there’s' a ‘room for the 


not far from sevéral factories. 


a 


THE CHAMP WEIGHS IN—Youngsters getting a physical check- 


up at Nursery 157 in Moscow. At left is the nursery’s director, Vera 


provided for them. 


~Efimova Davidova. 


towels and washing at the tiny sinks 


mothers who can nurse_their infants or 
where they come to pick up their chil- 
dren either at the end of the work day 
or at the end of the week. Children can 
stdy by the day*or for a six day week 
sleeping in the nursery if the parents so 
desire. 

When I went through the place I 
found that only four of the children 
were in the ‘special section reserved for 
those with colds or other ailments. The 
impression one received of the group was 
of round, rosy faces, and the gleeful 
sounds of healthy kids at play rang 
through the corridors. 

A staff of 85 nursery workers, cooks, 
two doctors, two trained nurses takes 
charge of the children. Sitting and chat- 
ting with the motherly looking director, 
who had been with this same nursery for 

-21 years, I asked her how a working 
mother goes about getting her child into 
the nursery. All the mother does is 
apply tothe local health department of- 
fice in her community and she places the 
child in the creche. The cost is very low, 
from 19 rubles to a maximum of 120 a 
— gh ae 

merican ts might ponder those 
figures. While the press in the States 
prints fantastic tables about how much 
things cost here they conveniently omit 
facts such as these. A mother can leave 
her child in a nursery all day, where it 
gets five meals a day, I repeat, five meals 

a day, as well as special clothing while 
in the nursery, at.a cost which makes no 
dent whatsoever in the family budget. 
I went through the big kitchen where 
half a.dozen cooks were preparing food 
that made ‘me hungry at the first sight 
and smell. | 

I asked the director how the nursery . 
got sipng during the war. She said they 
were we ided for and managed to 
continue their service all through those 
terrible years, Then I asked how 
she felt about the threats of war today. 
She looked at me quizzically for a mo- 
ment, as though to see if.I was serious 


“Nobody. wants .war 


” . ¥ 
THE. WORKER 


i ; 


Hdd lway - 


_ (This article was prepared 
before the death of Bernard Shaw for 
publication in The Worker Magazine). 
ge have called him the grand 
’ old man of English letters. He 
is, indeed, an old man, and bearded 
like a , we In the field of English 
letters he is a man of considerable 
perhaps the most important 


- consequence, 
writer. for-’'the theatre since William 


Shakespeare wrote the Tempest and re- 
tired to die in Stratford at the age of 53. 
But to call George Bernard Shaw the 
grand old man is to place him in a cate- 


ee ee 


a He is neither senile, nor is he 
a saint. He is, in fact, a great old boy. 

An actor, who played a small part in 
a Shaw play in a Birmingham theatre 
and only recently completed a run in a 
Shaw play here, told me a story about 
Shaw t I shall nver forget. Shaw 
was rehearsing a cast of actors, all of 
whom had been schooled in the best 

“We sat in a semi-circle on the stage 
of the empty theatre,” my actor friend 
said. “Shaw, then well over 60, marched 
in spryly and read the whole play act 
by act, maintaining a’ different voice 
throughout tor each part and acting each 
oe to the physical utmost. course, 


exa ted the playing of each part - 


somewhat. He said he did that so we 
would understand the full meaning of the 
play and wouldn't copy him.” 

The actors in that Birmingham greup, 
my friend told me, had new life pumped 
into their work during the remarkable 


‘Shaw rehearsals. Shaw, he said, de- 


manded that every actor not only know 
es vy but understand the. full mean 
ing Of the part. | 

-Shaw was a young man of 26 when 
he picked up a French edition of Karl 
Marxs Capital in the British Museum, 
ploughed through it and said: “That was 
the turning point in my career. Marx 
was a revelation. He opened my eyes to 
the facts of history and civilization, gave 
me an entirely fresh conception of the 
universe, provided me with a purpose 
and a mission in life.” 

Shaw began then to preach the doc- 
trine of Socialism. But it was not the 
scientific Marxian conception that he 
lectured on from carttails and London 
platforms. As*many others who had 
read Marx in those early days, includ- 
ing Shaw’s closest political collaborators 
—Beatrice and «Sidney-Webb—Shaw ig- 
nored Marx’s basic theory of surplus 
value. He and the Webbs, as Fabian 
Socialists, set out to reform the bour- 
geoisie instead of abolishing the bour- 
geoisie as a class. 


It was here that Shaw failed miser- 


ably as a Socialist politician, while he | 
was becoming famous as a writer of ° 


OF THINGS TO COME 


By JOHN 


shortly — 


e 


at 
= . 
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A convert to Socialism at 26, the great Irish play- 
wright remained throughout a staunch friend of 
the Soviet Union, a caustic critic of Wall Street's 
oppression of trade unionists, Negroes, and the 
Communists.. He spoke out in defense of the 
Communist Twelve and the Hollywood Ten. 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


plays mercilessly exposing the evils of 
capitalist economics and morality, 


Lenin called him “a good man fallen 
among Fabians.” 


There .is no doubt that the steady 
hard work of Shaw and the Webbs as 
Fabian Socialists was a major contribut- 
ing factor to formation of the un-social- 
ist philosophy of the present British La- 
bor Party. 3 
aan a aoe pr Socialist eer 

1917 expos downright folly 
Fabian Socialism. And Shaw, being 8 
person of flexible and progressive mind, 
was the first im t man of English 
letters to greet the establishment of the 
socialist order. Old friends of Shaw were 
scandalized when he sent autographed 
copies of his works to Lenin, hailing 
the revolution. 

He-has never wavered in the staunch 
friendship he first expressed toward the 
Soviet Union. In th Devil's Disci 
Shaw’s first really successful play and 
the best play yet written on the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the stage business re- 
quires that the thirteen-star flag, orig- 
inal Old Glory, to be waved at. time 
of the final curtain. 

Shaw today refers to the flag of the 
USSR as Young Glory. , 

“So be comforted,” he wrote to a 
friend during the height of World War 
II, “and join me in three cheers for the 
Ped Flag (young Glory), the Hammer 
and the Sickle.” 

When his old friend H. GC. Weils in- 


terviewed Joseph Stalin in Moscow, . 


Shaw read the interview and remarked 
that Wells “was unaware of the fact 
that he was talking to the greatest states- 


‘man in the world.” 


Shaw has kept a close eye on Amer- 
ican affairs. He said once that “the 
hundred percent American is a ninety- 
nine percent idiot.” : 

When Gen. Grant was pounding at 
Richmond, Shaw was a small boy playing 
children’s games on the streets of his 
native Dublin. There were other singers, 
too, growing up at that time in con- 
quered Ireland—Oscar Wilde, George 
Moore, W. B. Yeats, George Russell 


‘don, all 


(“A. E.”). The boy Shaw was reading | 


the neg ey hostile to the northern 
cause. But was an active partisan of 
Lincola and Grant. 


When an American court sentenced 


the Chicago anarchists to hang in reta- 
liation against the world’s first May Day 
demonstration—a demonstration in 1806 
which launched the struggle for the 
eight-hour working in the U. S.— 
Bernard Shaw personally got a peti- 
tion in London for their freedom. 

London literary men were so cor- 
rupted bv the’ monev powers at that 
time, Shaw reported, that they all 
begged off signing, except Oscar Wilde. 

“He was my fellow townsman.” Shaw 
said of Wilde, “and the very prime speci- 
men of the sort of fellow townsman I 
most loathed: to wit, the Dublin snob. 
. . . What first established a we 
feeling in me was, unexpectedly, the af- 
fair of the Chicago anarchists. . . . -[ 
tried te get some literary men in Lon- 
eroic rebels and sceptics on 
paper, to sign a memorial asking for the 

rieve of these. unfortunate men. The 
only signature [ got was Oscar's .. . 
and it secured my distinguished con- 
aa for him for the rest of his 

e. 

In 1917 Shaw was aroused over the 
massacre of Negroes in East St. Louis, 
the persecution of Tom Mooney, the 
lynching of Frank Little, the fanatical 
crusade against American Socialists, the 
jatting of Debs. 


“That sort of thing is always going | 


on in America,” he wrote. “What is. the 
use of writing at ‘the angry ape? If he 
wont listen to Shakespeare he won't 
listen to me. I have no illusions about 
the Golden West.” 

But he kept writing about and at 
America, protesting its suppressions of 
civil rights, discussing its politics, its 
morals, its economics. 

When the Federal Theatre was es- 
tablished as part of WPA, Shaw at once 
gave it full rights to all his plays pro- 
viding no seat in the house would ex- 
ceed 50 cents. He continued to be 
rough on American commercial  prv- 
ducers, demanding 15 percent of the 
gross income as rovalties. 

When the 12 national Communist 
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CEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


leaders were indicted and held for trial 
in 1948 Shaw cabled his famous protest 
te the Daily Worker, asserting that 
American legislators “would charge’ St. 
Peter with .sedition as as murder 
if he were not bevond their reach.” 


He was moved again to protest the 
jailing of the Hollywood Ten. The perse- 
cution of civilization in the name of. a 
crusade against Communism, he said in 
a cable, “is so ridiculously ignorant that 
it will reduce itself to ity after 
committing atrocities. of which 1. oF 
Einstein, or Thomas Mann, or the Dean 
of Canterbury may be among the vic- 
Naturally, I have been critical of 
Shaw's work, as have other Marxists. 
His . metaphysical “Life Force,” his 
numerous tricky blasts at proven scien- 
tific facts, his failure in his plays. to 
present the leading role of the proletariat 
in the struggle for Socialism have ir- 
ritated me. 

Yet, it was Shaw who first aroused 
my interest in Marx. Others in the 
Communist movement have had the 
same experience. : 


Shaw has come a long way since he 
spark-plugged the Fabian movement. 

oday he is a leading stockholder in 
the cooperative that owns the London 
Daily Worker. He contributes articles 
to the paper now and then. 


He is on the sidé of the new socialist 


‘order. He’ is still one of the best minds 


in the world. And we can still hope he 
has yet one more great play up. his 
sleeve—something world-shaking, some- 
thing bringing us closer to the whole 
meaning of life, a play inspiring us in 
the struggle for a new and brighter 
world order. 


PITTMAN 


"ee, 


Self-Determination for 


The Puerto Rican People 


“IT SAYS HERE IN THE PAPER, daddy, 


that the Puerto Ricans want the right to self- 
determination. What is the. right to self de- 
termination?” | 

“That's the right to be truly free, little one.” 
_ “But aren’t the Puerto Ricans % 
already free?” : 

“Of course not. Puerto Rico 
is a Wall Street colony.” 

“But President Truman says Seis 
they are free. He said they have Sam 
a free government and their own $m 
governor. & 

“More Truman hogwash! The 
Puerto Rican government can’t 
make a telephone call without 
Washington’s permission.” a 

“Really, daddy?” PITTMAN | 

“Well, not really. They can use the phone, 
but they can’t do anything important on their own.” 

“Like what?” 

“Like exercising the functions of real sovereignty 
—like doing things a really free government can do. 

“Can pass laws 

“Yes, but any law enacted by the Puerto Rican 
Legislature can be amended, suspended, or com- 
pletely voided’ by the United States Congress, 
The U.S. Supreme Court can declare any of their 
laws in violation of the Constitution of 
States. Furthermore, President Truman holds the 
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veto power over their Legislature.” 
“Arent there some other things really free gov- 
ernments can do?” 


“Certainly. Really free governments can make 


treaties with other goYernments, carry on trade with 
other countries according to their own needs and 
products, raise an armed force, decide on matters 
of war and peace, and dozens of other leading things 
like sending ambassadors and consuls to other coun- 
tries, disposing of navigation in their waters, decid- 
ing who may and who may not come into their coun- 
tries, speaking and teaching the language of their 
choice, and so on.” 

“And the Puerto Ricans?” 

“They can do none of these things without per- 
mission of Washington. Take the matter of soldiers. 
The Puerto Ricans can’t even decide whether or 
not their young men are going to be sent to some 
country overseas to be killed. They've already been 
forced to send soldiers into two wars without their 
consent and now young Puerto Ricans are dying in 
Korea.” 

“For the Koreans’ freedom, daddy?” 

“Don't be Silly, child! So. the Koreans will ‘be 
forced into the same position as the Puerto Ricans.” 

“But the Puerto Ricans do have their own gov- 
ermor.” : : 

“Munoz Marin? He’s not the Puerto Ricans’ gov> 
ernor. .. He's Wall Street’s governor of the Puerto 
Ricans.” | 

“But Wall Street didn’t elect him.” 

“Not openly, at any rate. The money that 
backed his party, the influence and publicity and 


mer 


litical bribes that bought part of his votes came 
rom Wall Street. Besides, he promised the Puerto 
Ricans he would lead their fight, for the right to 
self determination. And this won another part of 
his votes. But as soon as he came to power he broke 
his-promise.” — - 
“Doesn't he fight for the Puerto Ricans freedom 
any more?” : 


“Fight? He doesn’t even pretend to fight. Why, 
he spends the people’s money like it’s water. He 
keeps a flock of expensive automobiles, wines and 
dines every two-bit visiting American public official 
or advertising man, tosses off wads of the taxpayers’ 
dough to his flunkeys.,. And he’s practically given 
away the country to Wall Street corporations—tax 
free, cheap labor, government protection and all.” 
ie why don’t the Puerto Ricans get rid of 


“That, my little genuis, is what they want to do. 
That’s why they want the right to self-determination. 
Because that is the real measure of their freedom, 
to be able either to set up their own national state 
and rate from the United States or remain a 
self-tuliag part of the federal union.” 

“You think it would be a good thing for them 
to separate?” . ; 
yat’s for them to decide. All [I'm saying is 
that they should -have. the right to decide, because | 
the right involves the power either to secede or to ~- [| 
stay a part of the United States. For instance, it's _ 
like divorce. Don’t’ you think it’s a thing 
for mother to have the power to leave me?” 

‘Ves, daddy. Sometimes I do.” 7 
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Diitelt of’ Sendentul 
Man With ‘Conflicts’ 
By Milton Howard 


THE MAN WAS. INTRODUCED TO ME as a 
sharp and successful businessman. When he started 
to talk, he was the picture of self-confidence. “You 
know, it’s just wonderful,” he said, the way things 
are going. “We had some junk lying around in the 
cellar for over a year.* Just 
couldn’t make it move. Sold it [is 
last week at a sweet markup.” 

“How come?” I asked. 

“Oh, you know, war short- 
ages,” he replied. 

So we started to talk about 
the sweet war shortages for a 
while, and how wonderful it all 
was for this blooming picture of 
success who had no ears for the 
frightened whimpering. of the 
children sitting in bewilderment 
over their bullet-riddled Korean . 
mother. “I can’t sleep lately,” this smug-looking free 
enterpriser confided after a while. “Business 
troubles,” I ventured, somewhat surprised after the 
ecstacies of the quick profit on the junk lying in 
the — for years. No, this person admitted. It is 
not that. 


- “My son has just received a draft notice,” he 
said, looking into my eyes for sympathy. Then he 


began to rage. It was those damn Russians.- He 
€éould strangle them with his own hands, he said. 


HOWAED 


Thank God, he sputtered, my boy. will be able to 
show what's what with a gun in his hands. 


THEN HE SUDDENLY began to cry. Not real 
crying, but a quiver of the lips, and a watery look 
in the eyes. Tell me, he said, taking my hand for 
support, will it last long, this business in Korea? 
Maybe, it will all blow over, he suggested, and my 
boy won't have to leave the States. The stories I 
read of those places are just terrible, he added, re- 
ferring to Asia and all the faraway lands of the earth 
where beautiful peoples were rising up to end for- 
ever the loathsomeness of the “white man’s burden.” 

“What will happen to my boy,” he wanted to 
know, as if I, a chance acquaintance, could give 
him the assurance he wanted that his boy would be 
alive on his 25th birthday, four years from now. 
“Look, you were in the army,” he said. “Is it so 
bad?” | - 

“Look,” I said to him. “You know it and I 
know it. People die-in armies when the bullets 
start flying.” 

» a 

A REALLY WANTED to let him have it. Here 
he was gloating over his war-created profits, but 
whining like a sick cat when the bill was presented 
to him in the form of a draft on the life of his 
young son. But I thought it would be better to 
sympathize with him, to try to open his mind. I 
thought I would show him the inexorable connec- 


tion between the lovely quick sale of the junk in 


his cellar and the equally quick shift of his beloved 
son into a position where he would sample every 
pcerect of danger and death that goes with battle 
and war. 


‘ 


So I was-patient. “Look,” I said, “we've got to 
some way out of this mess we are in. The 
Russians say, they want to sit down and work out 
a peace with us. They make all kinds of offers. 
They say we should all get out of Germany, we 
should all get rid of the atombomb, and we should 
cut out this race to see who can make the most guns 
in the shortest time. . What can we lose by sitting 
down with them? After all, they just finished a 
war in which they lost 15,000,000 of their people. 
What do they have to gain by war?” 

- I figured it would be no use trying to explain to 
him that the surest’ proof that the Soviet Union 
desires peace is that under a socialist system of the 
ownership of the factories no one benefits by war 
and everybody loses by it. This is different from 
our society of private ownership of the factories 
because here war is a blessing to the private owners 
and a curse to the people who do not own any of 
the machinery that makes death-dealing weapons. 

My weeping-laughing friend could never under- 
stand this. He was morally rotted with the ideals 
and morals of the capitalist jungle. He would never 
understand that one human being did not have to 
destroy another human being in order to be happy 
and successful. To him that was “human nature.” 

My reasonable words only angered him. In 
fact they made him forget his weeps over his son. 
Choking and killing imaginary Russians made him 
happy again (the Russians had given their blood in 
torrents to save him from Hitler). Thinking of his - 
son he blubbered; thinking of his profits he re- 
joiced. He couldn't sleep. He was, as the peddlers 
of the Freudian jargon have it, “a man with con- 
flicts.” He was ripe for the couch. 


— 


ag E CHALLENGE the Super- 


intendent to find any group 

of eight teachers and bring them 
here and match their contributions, 
their professional creativeness, 
their devotion to duty, the extra-curri- 
cular volunteer activities they undertook, 
their services to teachers, their contri- 
bution to the advancement of education.” 
Thus spoke Mrs. Russell, legislative 
representative of the Teachers Union, in 
her summation at the five-week trial of 


the: eight Jewish teachers suspended by... 


the New York City Board of Education 


for “insubordination” and “conduct un- - 


becoming a teacher.” 
Never in the history of departmental 
trials have a groun of teachers received 
such tribute and commendation for 
classrom work and devotion as did the 
Teachers Union leaders at the trial from 
students, parents, teachers, heads of de- 
partments, principals and _ associate 
superintendents. In fact the exceptional 
records of Abraham Lederman, presi- 
dent of the Teachers Union; Louis Jaffe; 
Alice Citron; Celia L. Zitron; secreta 
of the union; Abraham Feingold; Mar 
Friedlander; Isadore Rubin, and David 
Friedman embarrassed the prosecution 
and compelled it to repeat that the 
teachers were not on trial for classroom 
performance. 
“It’s not an accident,” said Mrs. Russell 
who also served as counsel for the teach- 
ers, that the Superintendent of Schools 
William Jansen began his inquiry with 
the President and Secretary of the Teach- 
ers Union who have been most active in 
exposing the shortcomings and evils in 
our schools, the discrimination, the bias, 
the bigotry, the unhealthy and unwhole- 
some physical conditions, the over- 
crowded classes, the extent of retarda- 
tion, the bigotry in textbooks, the .in- 
humane treatment of teachers, the un- 
just discrimination against Jewish teach- 
ers as against condoning and encourag- 
ing of actual misconduct on the part of 
teachers, not Jewish, whose actual class- 
room misconduct was either white- 
washed or ignored in case after case.” 
The Union representative was refer- 
ring to the “double standard” used by 
Supt. Jansen in coddling fascists like 
Miss May Quinn whose anti-Semitism 
and anti-Negro bias is notorious, while 
hounding progressive Jewish teachers, 
_ Charges of anti-Semitism leveled ag- 
ainst the Superintendent and Board by 
many groups including conservative Jew- 
ish newspapers have made them so de- 
fensive that trial examiner Theodore 
Kiend! went out of his way at the end 
of the trial to say. that it wasn’t so. 
Kiendl who belongs to a Wall Street law 
firm which handles the House of Morgan 
_ and which has never included a Jewish 

member in jits almost 100 years. of exist- 
ence is as much a judge of what consti- 
tutes anti-Semitism as is Jansen who has 
co-authored textbooks containing racial 
smears. 

As a result of the trials which showed 


that i ae teachers had outstanding 
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did not in any way 


Teachers on Trial-- 
Or School Authorities? 


The five-week trial of eight New York classroom 
teachers turns into a scathing indictment of the 
Board of Education — and the witchhunt 


throughout the. schools of the entire nation. 
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to Hearst’s caricature of a Communist, 
the Board, found itself in an untenable 
position. 

The Board of Eaucation claimed that 
teachers it considered Communists were 
unfit to teach because they stir up class 
struggle, advance only the interests of 


‘the Soviet Union, teach the need for 


violent overthrow of government, make 
students hate the capitalist school system, 
spread, and inculcate Communist doc- 
trine, attack American democracy and 
principles, create a fifth column in the 
classroom, lie, cheat and. act generally 
like one of Hearst’s bomb-throwing 
caricatures, 

For this reason the Superintendent 
claimed that he had the right to ask 
teachers whether they were or were not 
Communists in order to judge their fit- 
ness. By refusing to permit the Super- 
intendent to probe their political affilia- 
tion, and answer the “are you or are you 
not” question, the teachers were charged 
with “insubordination” and “conduct un- 
becoming a teacher” by both Jansen and 
the Board. Only one of the teachers has 
been charged with being a Communist. 

The trial proved conclusively that all 
the teachers were entirely free of the 
alleged practices which the Board 
claimed made Communists unfit teachers. - 

Inevitably one of two conclusions must 
be drawn—either the Board is wrong in 
its characterization of Communist teach- 
ers or these eight suspended teachers 
are. not Communists. ; 

In either case the Board has no basis 
for suspension or dismissal of the eight. 
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t ites news of my mother’s death 
has stricken me hard with grief. 
I loved my mother and | shall for- 
ever remember. particularly her 
hard-working life and many things 
linked with her. 

Mine was a farmer’s family. My fore- 
fathers came from Shaokwan, Kwang- 
tung, to live in Ma An Chang, Ni Lung 

len, Szechuen. For many generations 
they cultivated land for landowners. Our 
family lived in poverty and the friends 
around us were typically honest and 
poor farmers. 


‘My mother bore 18 children. Because 
of family poverty, she was unable to 
— allof them alive. She kept eight of 
us but was compelled to do away with 
the other children by drowning them. 
What a painful heart she had! Hew 
helpless was she! My mother brought up 
her'eight children all by herself. : Yet she 


~ had to devote most of her time to house- 


hold duties and to cultivation of land. 
She had no time to take care of her chil- 
dren, but had to leave them -to crawl 
about themselves. 


My mother loved to work. From the 
time I could recollect, she got up before 
dawn. With more than 20 persons in the 
family, the women had to do cooking by 
turns. When her turn came, she had to 
do it continuously for one year. Cooking 
done, she had to grow melons and veg- 
etables, raise pigs and silkworms, and 
then to spin. She was big and strong and 
used to carry water and nightsoil herself. 
My mother worked the whoie day long 
and worked hard. : : 


8-Year-Olds 
In the Fields 


When we were four or five years old, 
we gave her whatever help we could. 
At eight or nine years, we used to 
carry what we could on our sMoulders or 
backs and also to cultivate land. I recol- 
lect that when back from school, I saw 
my mother sweating in the kitchen for 
the family. Quietly, I would put aside 
my books to fetch water or to feed cows. 
Sometimes I studied in the morning and 
worked on the land in the afternoon. 
In busy times I would stay on the farm, 
for a whole month working side by side 
with mymother. Thus, my mother taught 
me knowledge of production. 


A farmer's life is usually hard. My 
mother was capable and wise and she 
managed to carry on. We used tung oil 
for light. We ate rice with beans or veg- 
etables, or sweet potatoes; we also ate 
other cereals. Vegetable oil was mixed 
with rice to improve its taste. Such foods 
could never be seen by land owners or 
the wealthy class. However, our mother 
made it all the more tasty for us. 


After a good harvest we could afford 
to have some cloth produced by our- 
selves. My mother spun yarn and then 
had it woven into cloth and dyed. It was 
- called family cloth and as thick as coin. 
Clothes thus made were first worm by 


the elder members of the family and “ 


then by the younger ones, and were 
hardly worn out. 

A hard-working family is well dis- 
ciplined and well organized. My grand- 
father, a typical Chinese farmer, at the 
age of eight and ninety years, would 
never stop working on the land. He 
would complain of illness if he stopped 
his work. He was still laboring on the 
land shortly before his death, — 

My grandmother was the main or- 


(Question of the day 


QUESTION—Has the Soviet Union in- 


tervened in the Korea War? 


By JOHN GATES, Editor of The Worker 


I saw, with my own eyes, six or seven 


hundred ragged farmers with their wives 


and children slaughtered by government 
troops. Their blood spilled over a dis- 
tance of 40 and 50 li. Their wailings were 
heard far and wide. During these months 
our family also faced serious difficulties. 
Vegetables and kaoliang became our 
source of. subsistence. Throughout the 
year we never tasted any rice. Partic- 
ularly in 1904, the land owners oppressed 
the tenants by demanding increased rents. 
Unable as we were to pay increased 
rents, the landowners on New Year’s Eve 
threatened to withdraw the land from us 
and even to eject us. Confronted with 
such circumstances, we on that very night 
had to separate, and we wept. 


From that time, our family was forced 
to live at two places separately. Working 


‘elements were reduced, and crops were 


poor. That was the most critical situation 
we found ourselves in, However, my 
mother did not despair, Her sympathy 
with the poor and reaction against the 
wealthy became stronger. What. my 


; 


MY MOTHER 


By CHU TEH 


Commander in Chief of the People’s Liberation Army of China 


Like virtually all the leaders of New China, Chu 
Teh came from a humble peasant family. His 
mother who died recently at the age of 85, was 
the mainstay of the family. He learned much 


from her, and he makes a pledge to her and to 


all mothers of China. 


ganizer in the familly, managing and 
assigning all productive labor. On New 
Year's: Eve, she would assign all neces- 
sary labor for the following year. 

Before dawn, my mother wo< the first 
to rise to make fire and cook. Then 
my grandfather would get up and the 
others followed him. Some started feed- 
ing pigs, others chopped wood, and still 
others would carry water. Inexhaustible 
capacity my mother had for labor and 
tolerance. : 

Kind in nature, she never beat us, nor 
quarrelled with others around her. 

Thus, in a big family, old and young 
lived peacefully together. Sympathy with 
the poor was her simple philosophy in 
adjusting, class: differences. Poor as she 
was, «she helped and took care of the 
poorer relatives. For herself, she prac- 
ticed strict austerity. My father used to 
smoke a pipe or drink wine, but we were 
kept away from such indulgence. These 
impressions of my mother’s habit of sim- 
plicity and hard work and her attitude 
of tolerance and kindness are vivid in my 
mind. 

But the peace-loving Chinese farmers 
cannot stop calamities from visiting 
them. In about 1900, one famine after 


another befell Szechuen. Farmers went — 


bankrupt and starved, In. groups, they 
had to go to the rich for food. 


mother told me and the unjust incidents 
that I saw during my childhood, I re- 
solved to resist oppression and to seek a 
new and righteous life. 


Soon after, I left my mother and went 
away to study. Ow family could ill af- 
ford to give me any education. At that 
time, with oppression’ by the wealthy 
and the land owners, and despotic rule 


by government officials, my mother and ° 


father resolved to give me such educa- 
tion as would better and uplift the fam- 
ily. I attended private schools. In 1905 
I took government examinations. To such 
more distant places as Shyngchin and 
Chengtu I went to attend school. More 
than two hundred dollars were borrowed 
on my education, which I repaid after 
I had become a regimental commander 
in the’ Revolutionary Army. 

In 1908, I came home from Chengtu, 
to open a high elementary school. I 
visited my mother two or’ three times 
a year. New and old ideas were then 
seriously in conflict. I believed in a 
scientific democracy. When I resolved 
to do service to my native place I met 
with opposition from the conservatives. 

It was then that I planned to leave 
my home secretly and kept it from my 
beloved mother. I went to Yunnan and 
joined the New Army and the Tung 
Meng Huei. While in Yunnan, my home 


folks wrote to tell me that my mother 
never objected to my plans but rather 
encouraged them. 


From 1909 to the present time, I have 
not returned home. In 1921, I took my 
father and my mother from their home 
but both of them were so used to labor 
that they would not stand being sep- 
arated from their land. So they returned 
home, but my father died on that day. 
My mother went home only to continue 
her work until the last moment. 


The revolution in China advances, and 
so do my views and beliefs. When I 
discovered the correct direction of the 
Chinese revolution, I joined the Chinese 
Communist Party. When revolution 
failed, I was separated from my home. 
My mother supported the whole family 
alone by working on 30 mow of Jand. - 


After the war against Japan, I was 
able to keep- up correspondence with 
my family. My mother knew the work 
that we were doing and hoped for suc- 
cess in the liberation of the Chinese 
nation. She knew our difficulties ahead. 
As a hard-working and poor farmer's 
wife, she carried on. In seven years I 
sent to my mother a few hundred dollars 
and my own pictures. My mother, old in 
age, remembered me forever, just as I 
forever remembered her. 


One of China’s 
Millions 

Last year my nephew wrote saying 
that his grandmother (my mother) was 
85 years old. She was not as strong 
as before, she longed to see and to tell 
me all that had happened since I left 


her. Having devoted my life to our na- 
tional resistance against aggression, I 
could not fulfil her hope. 

The most conspicuous part of my 
mother’s life was that she was never 


separated from labor. Just one minute. 


before I was born, she had been cooking 
rice in the kitchen. When she was old, 
she still loved productive work. 


‘I am grateful to my mother; she taught 
me how to struggle against difficulties; 
she gave me experience in my family 
life which was invaluable to me during 
my 30 years of military and revolution- 
ary life; was never scared by difficul- 
ties; my mother gave me a strong body 
and a good habit of working, and I 
never got tired of my work. 


. I am grateful to my mother: she gave 
me knowledge of production, determina- 
tion to carry out a revolution; she en- 
couraged me to take part in the revolu- 
tion. Day after day, I realized that this 
knowledge ‘and determination is my 
valuable asset. — 


My mother has departed from this 
world, I shall never see her again. My 
sorrow is great and my grief sincere. 
My mother was just a plain person, one 
of the million or hundreds of millions 
of the laborers in China. They are mak- 
ing the history of China. What can I 
do to repay my mother’s love? I shall 
be loyal to our nation and our people. 
I shall be loyal to their hope . . . and 
the Chinese Communist Party. This I 
do, so that persons like my mother may 
lead a happy life. This is what I can 
do and what I am determined to do. 


May my departed mother have her 
rest. 


(This article, an almost literal transla- 
tion from the Chinese, was originally 
published in the Port Arthur and Dairen 
People’s Weekly). 
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ANSWER-No. The position of the Soviet Union 
is based on the fact that the Korean war was a civil 
war among Koreans, instigated by MacArthur and 


Dulles. Its position is that of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs 


li- 
ticians in this country who eer 
screamed from the very begin- | 
ning about “Soviet aggression” in 


Korea have done so in order to 
mask the true intervention, the 
real foreign aggression. The only 

| ign intervention in Korea has 
that of the US armed forces, 


of that country, 
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brutal assault upon the people, industries 
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The fraud and hypocrisy of the charge of 
“Soviet aggression” in Korea is exposed by the fact 
that the same newspapers which spread this lie simul- 
taneously sneer at the “failure” of the USSR and 
Peoples China to help Korea. In playing this double 
game they are only demonstrating that the real ag- 
gressor is Wall Street imperialism. 

The policy of the Soviet Union and Peoples 
China has been to put an end to the conflict on 
the basis of letting the Korean people settle their 
own affairs without foreign armed intervention of 
any kind. The policy of Washington is obviously 
that of refusing to end the conflict on any other 
terms than complete military victory for itself. 

Already there have been more American casual- 


- ties in this war than in the War of Independence, 


War of 1812, and the Spanish American War 
together. And the end is nowhere in sight if 


| Wall Street continues to have its way. 


Thus the Soviet Union does everything to st 
the war. This is in line with its peace policy. Wa 


Street imperialism insists on continuing it because its 
se ts Reed reparin 


— ar 1 ee Eee ing for a third World. War 


to win world domina 
to Soviet non-intervention the efforts 


of Washington to spread the war have been coun- 


tered and the development of a third Warld War 
hindered. 

The policy of non-intervention in Korea pursued 
by the USSR does not mean it is neutral towards the 
conflict. On the contrary it stands unhesitatingly 
in support of the heroic struggle of the Korean peo- 

le against Wall Street aggression. The Soviet Union 

a always given concrete aid and assistance to 
victims of aggression. I personally witnessed and 
experienced this in the defense of the Spanish Re- 
public against fascist aggression in 1937-38. 

Likewise the Chinese people, whose own security 
is threatened by U. S. aggression, have made it clear 
that they will not stand idly by and watch their 
neighbor occupied by a foreign imperialist power. 

Our position here in the United States must be 
to strive for an immediate cease-fire in Korea, a 
cessation of hostilities, withdrawal of all — 
troops, and the peaceful negotiation of a just e- 
ment based on ho: self-determination of Korean 
people. The UN Security Council with the par- 
ticipation of the real representatives of the Chinese 
people must. work toward this end, That is the road 
which is truly in the interests of peace, freedom 


and independence for all nations, and of a majority 


of the 
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ted Finsley Says... 


And what is happening? Mr. Morrow offers ¢ 


_STANISLAW’S MILK 


ment that is building socialism. 


The New York Times got its teeth into the Polish 
pecs Pipes ioe Sry hap naeee agers ea 
out of it. Edward E. Morrow wrote the story from 


or 
owners, get one new zloty for every 100 

old ones, or an even exchange. 
is isn’t so horribly complicated after all, but 
A. Morrow gets through with it! 
He writes that “a worker converting 100,000 old 
zlotys, worth $250, will receive 3,000 new zlotys, 


nominally worth $750, thereby making « profit of 


But, says Morrow, the of Poland don’t 


figure. They can't add. As he puts it, “few people 
indulge in happiness of such calculations. 


“unverifiable” report. 
are protesting 


Here are the 
ing to market 


ment is 
wont 


money on usl” 
_ Thereu 
and pour 


Mind 
an “ynverified” report. It’s absolutely “un 
ble.” - According to these strange reports, peasants 
e currency reform by 
down the city drains, while the wealthier farmers 
are saying to them, “I told you so ” 
ts, Stanislaw and Jan, com- 
ith their milk. 
Says Stanislaw: “This is intolerable! The govern- 
ing to give me $750 for my $250. I 
for itt What-shall we der” 

Jam. answers: “There is only one way te protect 
ourselves from getting $750 for our $250. We 
must pour our milk down the drain.” 


“Right!” cried Stanislaw. “Nobody's going to 


you, this isn't si 


ing milk 


Stanislaw and Jan kneel in te streets 
e milk down the drain. Along comes a 


pi sl a eta Morrow describes as a “more 
if t), and notices them. “Ahal” ex- 
claims the kulak, “I warned you that the government 


would increase the value of your savings! 


“You were right,” admits Jan. “We have learned 
our lesson. Please take back our land: and let us 
sharecrop for you once again.” 

The kulak agrees. Jan and Stanislaw go back 
to sharecropping. “That was a close call,” remarks 


Jan, 


“Sure was,” says Stanislaw. “If we hadn't been 
on our toes, wed be all leaded down with those 


miore valuable zlotys.” 
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Millions of 
people in 
every country 
of the world 
have _ signed 
the Stockholm 
Appeal for 
world peace in 
their determi- 
nation that 
war be ban- 

m@ ished from 
=‘ the world and 
the atombomb 

be outlawed. 
Pictures show 
(top) women 

of Lidice, 

-C z echoslovak 
village wiped 

_ the 


More Dangerous 


n Hiawatha 


Dear Editor: 

The Hollywood witchhunaters think 
they are on to the peace propaganda in 
Longfellow's “red” Hiawatha but they 
don't know the half of it. 

Longfellow is really one for the Un- 
American Committee to go over. Have 
they ever looked into his trips abroad? 
Do they know that in 1842 in Germany 
he was contacted by Ferdinand Freili- 
grath, the same one who was on the staff 
of Karl Marx's newspaper the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung and a member of 
the Communist League? Do they know 
that Longfellow tried to jnfiltrate Freili- 
grath into the USA in 1848 but that 
Freiligrath stayed in Europe to help 
Marx put out the paper. : 

Do they know t after the 1848 
revolution failed, Freiligraph got Long- 
fellow to infiltrate into America a man 
named Anneke, who was a participant in 
the Baden insurrection along with En- 
gels? 

My dear Freiligrath: : 

Let me have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to you my friend Kah-gega- 
gah-bowh, an American Indian chief 
the Ojibway nation whose English 
name is George Copway. . .. Kah- 
ge-ga-gah-bowh is on his way to the 
Peace Convention at Frankfort! He 
goes with the calumet in his hand... . 

Your friend, 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

P.S.—You send me Anarchy (Ane 
neke), and I send you Kopfweh (Cop- 
way!)” 

If the red-baiters want final proofs they 
should look at the letter in which Freili- 
grath thanks Longfellow for sending 
Copway to him and describes how Cop- 


ES 


HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW 


way was godfather to his newborn son: 
“When the dusky brow of the Indian 
was stooping to the white face of the 
Teutonic baby, it was—as it were—a 
symbol to me of the fraternity of all na- 
tions, of the peace and happiness to come 
after all the struggles and the battles of 
these our wonder-working times!” 


They can find the whole correspond- 
ence of Longfellow and Freiligrath in 
the Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Decem- 
ber, Vol. 48, pp. 1223-1291. 

Yours, 
E. BENSHAUL. 


CAN THE WORLD DISARM? 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 
among, themselves a pact fo consolidate 


peace. | 

The Soviet proposal went. further: 
That these great powers reduce their 
present artned forces (ground, aviation, 
naval) by one-third during 1950 and sub- 
mit the question of further reduction at 
one of the earliest sessions of the gen- 
eral assembly.” 

Vishinsky further proposed that armed 
aggression and outside interference in 
the internal affairs of nations be con- 
demned, And that propaganda for a 
new war be prohibited and those respon- 
sible for such propaganda be called to 
account. 

This series of proposals demolishes 
the arguments of the millionaire pub- 
lishers that the Soviet Union wants to 
banish the A bomb (in which ‘the U.S. 
claims superiority) but does not want to 


cut other weapons (in which, the press _ 


says, the Soviets excel.) 


But here, in black and white, they 
propose a one-third cut in traditional 
weapons for 1950 alone. 


Why, then, did these proposals fall on 
deaf ears? Why did the United States 
representatives at UN reject them? 


If there are disagreements on specific 
aspects of this resolution, why not use 
these proposals as the basis for discus- 
sion? 

These are questions mankind wants 


answered. That kid in Korea wants to 


know. “There must be some better way 
of settling arguments than this,” he said. 


For thirty-three years the workers and 
farmers of the Soviet Union gave, and 
continue to give, their answer. 


But those who clip coupons on war 


stocks, reject, and continue to reject, 


t answer. 
M talks, but it is suddenly mute 
wren the world asks why dont you 


oer. AC MONS ¥ ON 
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: Film Directors Rebuke Cecil B. De Mille : 


‘By David Platt . 


~ 


‘THE BIGGEST train wreck in 
history—a full-length circus train 
crashing headlong into another 
train with escaping wild beasts 
adding to the horror is promised 
by C. DeMille | 
in his new film 
Greatest Show 

But a much: ee Be: 
bigger show, in Be. = 
which the noto- 
rious anti-un- 
ionist and pro- 
fessional pat- 
riot collided 
headlong with 
his union, took 
place a few | 
weeks ago in Hollywood. 

An emergency membership 
meeting of the Screen Directors 
Guild (SDG) was called to dis- 
cuss the dictatorial attempt of 
DeMille and his faction to oust 
SDG president Joseph Man- 
kiewicz and force ‘through a 
mandatory “Loyalty Oath’ and 
blacklist for directors refusing 
to sign it. (Mankiewicz favored 
a voluntary ‘Oath’ without a 
blacklist.) 


Not only was Mankiewicz 
overwhelmingly backed up by 
the membership, but DeMille 
and his pro-blacklist crowd were 
all thrown out of office. DeMille, 
needless to say indulged in an 


orgy of redbaiting before he 


was forced to resign his post on 
the executive board. At one point 
he charged that most of the 25 
directors who signed a petition 
challenging the un-democratic 
practices of the board “were or 
are afhlated with leftist or sub- 
versive Organizations and theo- 
ries.” Among the 25 were such 


directors as John Farrow, Fred 
Zinnemann, Billy Wilder, Mark 
Robson, Fritz Lang, Elia Kazan, 
John Huston, William Wyler, 
Nicholas Ray, Vincent Minnelli, 
Delmar Daves and William 
Dieterle. — 7 

‘There and then, DeMille lost,” 


said a story in Variety, “The ~ 


meeting started to hiss and boo 
him.-Many who were not.among 
the 25 + oa of the petition 
took the floor against DeMille’s 
accusations. Jo 
Don Hartman, Rouben Mamoul- 
ian, Herbert Leeds, William 
Willman and John -Ford, among 
others, bitterly assailed DeMille’s 
statement.” 


Never in his entire career had 
DeMille received such a shel- 
lacking from members of his 
own profession. 


One director said he was “sick 
and tired of necessity to con- 
stantly defend his Americanism 
£very time he wished to express 
a viewpoint in opposition to 
DeMille.” 

Another said he was “wallow- 
ing in the mud of Bastogne” at 
the time “DeMille was detending 
his capital gains in Hollywood.” 


LATE IN the meeting which 
lasted until 3 a.m., when it was 
evident that Mankiewicz had 
won a complete victory, DeMille 
was asked from the floor to re- 
tract his charges against the 25 
directors. He flatly refused, 
claiming his charges were based 
on “facts.” 


John Ford then moved for the 
resignation of the entire board. 
It was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


The membership then in- 


Cromwell, - 


structed Mankiewicz to vest 
control of the-union in the hands 
of the president and a commit- 
tee composed of past presidents 
of the Guild. is committee 
was empowered to set up the 
machinery for election of a new 


opaen. © ° ° 


THE JAMES FITZPATRICK 
travelogue film on Seoul, made 
fifteen years ago was used t& 


brief American troops for the 
rape of Korea... In World War 


_ JI the army utilized more than 


60 Fitzpatrick reels for study by 
intelligence officers. .. The mov- 
ies are bidding for Kyle Crich- 
ton’s new novel titled (take a 
deep breath) The History of the 
Adventures of George Whigham 
And Of His Friend Mr. Clamey 
Hobson—In Imitation of Cervan- 
tes’ Don Quixote. .. The Mighty 
Mo, about the exploits of -the 
battleship “Missouri is a top 
secret production at RKO... 
John’ Ford will direct Stars And 
Stripes Forever for Wald-Krasna. 
Al Jolson was ‘to have starred 
in it... RKO and Loews Ine. 
are being sued for $15 millions 
by Eagle-Lion Classics, charging 
the two big chains conspired 
among themselves and with ma- 
jor distributors to run them out 
of business... Headline Pictures 
Inc. formed on the coast to pro- 
duce six films with plots taken 
from news headlines. Titles in- 
clude Don’t Bet On Horses, The 
Bank Robber, Ex-Convict, The 
Combination and Confidence 
Man ... Dore Schary announces 
that MGM’s It’s A Big Country 


‘will be frankly publicized as a 


“propaganda picture,” declaring: 
“It’s a picture that has a mes- 
sage and the message is—Hooray 


. ‘Theatre in Shan 


For America... Metro's Roxy 
ghai is showing 
Chinese and Russian films for 
the first time in its history. 


CURRENT FILMS 


THE MINIVER STORY. Greer 
Garson, Walter Pidgeon, John 
Hodiak and Leo. Glenn in a 
four-handkerchief tear-jerker. 
Garson suffers throughout the 
picture and so will you. At 
the Music Hall. | 


YOU CAN BEAT THE A- 
BOMB. This fraudulent RKO 
two-reeler makes perils ‘of 
atumic blast seem like noth 
ing more serious than giant 
fire cracker oe Says 
you can beat the A-bomb by 
taking certain elementary pre- 
cautions against radioactivity, 
etc., but nowhere in film is 
it made clear that these pre- 
cautions are useful- only. if 
you are at least five miles 
away from heart of blast. 
Theres not a word about hor- 
rible deaths and wounds wait- 
ing for those caught within 
three rings of destruction that 
follows an atomic explosion. 
Not a word about getting to- 

ether to outlaw A-bomb be- 
ore it falls. At the Rivoli. 


COSSACKS OF THE KUBAN. 
A healthy, me 
Soviet folk comedy about two 
collective farm leaders—their 
loves, misunderstandings and 
rivalries that involve basic 
questions of Soviet ' life. 
Marked by — character- 
izations, excellent dialogue, 
breath-taking Magicolor and 
real people’s humor. At the 
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SWITCHING COUNTERS 


Cut out the round counters: just 
above and place them on the spaces 
- marked with the same letter. The ° 
», -|.~ ‘idea is to switch the letter Eto - 
_. the space where B is, and to get 
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Dear Just for Us: 

I am sending this in because I 
hope the other children will get 
interested in modern art, I think 
it's a shame you carrt put it in color. 
Thanks> 4 

GWEN KATZ, age 8. 


(Gwenn sent two nice crayon pictures 
in bright colors, which we cant print, 
and the following poem.) 


MODERN ART 

This is modern art. 

Very funny, isnt it? 

It doesn't look like what it's sup- 
posed to be, 

Just a very little bit. 

It turns and wriggles and makes 
triangles, and yet, 

It's one of the most interesting 
things I've ever met. 
You should see it in color, o boy, 

It looks like it’s 

Just dancing with joy. 

And sometimes it’s so dull and sad, 

And sometimes it looks fierce and 
even mad. 

And really it's quite interesting, 

I'm glad we invented such a thing. 


' 
> 
. 


B to the space where E is now. 
There are two rules for this 
game: ait a" 
One: You can move each letter 


only one space at a time. 


Two: One letter’ (that is, one 
counter) at a time in each space. 
‘Tisn't simple, but it can be done. 


For this trick you need an honest 


_ face. Get a pencil and some slips 


of paper.. Ask your friends. to 


name somebody famous (or choose 
movie stars, baseball players, etc.) 
and write a name on each slip of 
paper. After you write each name, 
fold the slip of paper and drop it 
into a bowl. 

When you are finished, have 
some one pick a stip, and tear up 
all the rest in little ears Then 
you take the closed slip, blow hard 
on’ it, and announce the name on 
the slip. 

The trick? Its easy. Just write 


_ the first name called out on all the 


slips! ek 


TONGUE TWISTERS . 
Selfish Susan slyly sold sister Sarah's 
silver shoes. ) 
Nellie -..Neill . nimbly_ nibbles nice 
noodles. ! 


New Books tor 
Yeung People 


PIRATES, SHIPS AND ‘SAIL- 
ORS, By Kathryn and Byron 
Jackson. Pictures by Gustaf 
Tenggren. A_ Big Golden 
Pook. Simon & Schuster. 
New York, $1. 


There are 31 stories and 11 
poems in this 100-page book, all 
about pirates, ships and sailors, 


* as the title says. Few of the 


yarns come up to the book’s first 
one, about a boy who discovers 
a sunken treasure chest, but 
there are other pleasant stories 


‘in it. Everything is keyed quiet- 


ly. These pirates are ot a gentle 
breed, and the book is not likely 
to over-excite or induce night- 
mares. The color pictures of 
the ships and piratemen are 
striking. 
oe °o ° 
CABOOSE. By, Edith Thacher 
Hurd. Illustrated by Clement 
Hurd. Lothrop. Lee & Shep- 
hard. New York. $1 25. Ages 
4-8, 


This book is a switch on the 
venerable story of the little 
freight engine who. wanted to 
pull a passenger train instead. 


_ Only in Caboose, it’s a caboose, 


of course, which wants to stop 
pulling slow trains and graduate 
to something speedy. Caboose 


is not one of the more inspired 
examples of this school of juve- 
nile railroad literature, but will 


. probably please young railroad 


fans. 
° ° ° 


THE KING AND THE NOBLE 
BLACKSMITH. By Jacob 
Blanck. Illustrated by Louis 
Slobodkin. Houghton Mifflin. 
a $2.25. 48 pp. Ages 
Jacob Blanck’s is a whimsical 

tale of a boy king and his silly 

Counsellors, and the down-to- 

earth blacksmith with whom he 

replaces them. Louis Slobod- 
kin’s drawings are character- 
istically delicate and gay and 
the incidents recounted are fun- 
ny. But at least one young lis- 
tener found it difficult to main- 
tain interest in what, to him, is 
the totally alien concept of 
kingship. 

: s . * 


STORYTIME TALES. A Big 
Golden Book. Simon an 
Schuster. $1, 208 pp. 
Storytime Tales is a big col- 

lection of stories by Carl Sand- 

burg, Thornton Burgess and 
many of the writers who do the 

Little.Golden Books; poems by 


- Robert Louis Stevenson, Eugene 


Field and others; fairy tales and 
folk legends, including such old 
standbys as King Midas, Rum-_ 
pelstiltskin, Puss in Boots and 
Hand Christian Andersen's Ugly 


SS 
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FOR MANY MONTHS NOW, Mr. and Mrs. America have © 
been fed on a concentrated scare diet of atom-bomb jitters. News- 
speech-makers went all-out with the cry “The A-Bomb | 


papers and. 


= 


" City, state, and national conferences to organize givil- 


A-bomb attacks were headlined. Detailed 
“instructions” of what to do and what not to do in case of A-bomb 
attack were circularized. School kids were put through air raid 
drills; dog tags were issued. -“ 

And in this hey-day of. synthetic war-scare, the armament 
makers did a boom-town business with fat government contracts 
falling like blessings upon them. The Brasshats in and out of the 
government came into their own. Prices keted, social 
services were cut to the bone—all under the cry of the new “war 
effort.” ; : ; 

BUT SOMETHING else happened. -:The terrific, all too realistic 
A-bomb scare boomeranged. While a large section of the American 
ptople trembled obligingly for the scare-makers, the majority took 
a second look. And logic took over. Mr.'and Mrs. America, in- 
stead of running to their basements to fall flat on their faces, began 
to ask the simplest question of all: If this A-bomb is all that it is 
described to no one doubts it at all—then why not outlaw 
the bomb altogether? Why not stop juggling it around so dangér- 
ously? Why not come to an agreement with all countries to pro- 
hibit the use of the A-Bomb by any power? 


AND SO-in the last weeks -we find a new type of campaign. 
The theme is: “Who's Afraid of the Big Bad A-Bomb?” “ATOM 
BOMB FEARS MINIMIZED BY JU. S.,” “ATOM RAID DRILLS 
IN SCHOOLS SCORED,” “PLANS SET TO HALT ATOM 
PANIC,”—these are the new headlines. 

How to keep at white heat the war jitters of the nation, and 
yet, at the same time, to keep these jitters from getting out of hand 
to the point where Mr. and Mrs. America will militantly demand 
a genuine peace policy of Big Power cooperation, this is truly a 
two-horned dilemma for Big Business to be “stuck on. 

UPON THIS background comes the shop-wor psychiatric 
advice which we mothers have been gefting for sometime now, 
namely, that “mothers will have the important and most difficult 
job in history during the next few years. They have to devise ways 
to give their children a sense of security while a jittery world wor- 
ries about atombombs.” 

It does get pretty galling to have the psychologists follow: in 
the footsteps of the warmakers, like the street-cleaner following the 
horse down the street, and keep telling us to pick up the wreckage 
of our homes and build “security” out of atoms. 


A YOUNG MOTHER told me recently of the experience she 
had when she took her young 8-year old son to the Paul Robeson 
concert at Peekskill, over a yéar ago. As their car rode through 
the gamut of rocks and splintering glass, this mother flung her child 
to the floor of the car, and kept urging him to lay low. 

When they stopped later to check the damage -done to the 
car and themselves, this mother tried to comfort her young son. 
He turned upon her, shouting hysterically, “They re fascists! They 
tried to kill us! And you were afraid! *You let them hit us and 


hurt us, and you did nothing!” tf 


? 
“SECURITY,” even in danger, is felt by children when they 
feel the protective courage, the self-confidence, and the fight-back 
spirit which motivates mothers from time immemorial to fight mili- 


tly and furiously for their young. 
a To fight for = les is to fight for the security of our thildren. 
e ° o 


* ~S.—This mother later was able to explain, to her ores 
satisfaction, the principle of the “ebb and rise” of the people's 


struggle against reaction. 


Intelligence Testing 


ditioned bielogical and social fac- 
tors, by the influence of imherit- 
ance, and assumed unchangeable 
vaste gr This deeply reac- 
tion w is in crying con- 
flict with Marxism and with the 


By KATHERINE FLYNN 
(Retired School Teacher) 


I recently read an excellent 
article in the Communist Review, 
theoretical journal of the British 
Communist Party, entitled Intel- 
ligence Testing—A Class Theory 
and Practice by Max Morris. I 
would like to summarize the ar- 
ticle for your readers. The sen- 
tences and formulations that fol- 
low are Mr. Mortis’, not mine. 

INTELLIGENCE testing sets 
out to prove, firstly, that only a 
small minority of children (and 
hence: adults) are capable. of 


Soviet psychologist Medynski, 


“logical reasoning’; 


sible; thirdly, that the existing 

class divisions in education are 

nal, The “sana = hangar 
2 coro 

ositions. is the existence of hl 

diatry elite—the p Tuli 


“ 


In the words of the resolution 
of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet — 
Union, 1956, this thesis. is. based 
on the felse “that the 


destiny i children is fatally con- _tice, of intelligence tests are 
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NOV. 11, 1945: V-E Day bringing the military 
war of World War II in Europe to a close 
had ‘been celebrated May 8, five months 
earlier, V-J Day marking the elose ef the 
war in the Pacific had been celebrated in 


As a 1950 Armistice Day of- 
fering, Woman Today offers 
here a letter written by a Mrs. 
Pat Harrison, a grandmother, a 
member of the WAC in World 
War II, and at present a mem- 


‘ber of the Draft Board of her 


area. This letter appeared in 
the Imperial Valley Press and 
the Watsonville Register Paja- 
ronian. (Both of them California 
newspapers.) Parts of the letter 
follow: 

‘ o a 

THIS MORNING as I stood 
at daybreak -and checked out 
the first Imperial Valley boys to 
be- called for  re-induction 
physicals since the Korea con- 
flict, my mind wandered back 
over the years to another morn- 
ing, during World War I, when 
I stood at a window high in an 
office building and watched the 
soldiers from Fort Bliss march 
in steady rhythm down San An- 
tonio toward their destiny. 
Later there would be the many 


flag-coVéred caskets, aecompa- 
nied by a slow funeral music 
which many of us unconsciously 
hummed at our daily tasks. 

In January, 1941, again I 
stood at daybreak, beside many 


_ wives and mothers, to bid a 


merely obstacles in the way of 
educational advance. They are 
enemies of the working. class 
itself, - 
o . s - 
IN MY EXPERIENCES as a 
school teacher in New York, I 


~ have had experience with young 


pupils. being put in “retarded” 
en, only to find that a pair 
of eye glasses, a medical exam- 
ination, a good hot breakifast, 
usually raised that all-important 
“I. Q.” like a fever thermometer. 
From personal experience, I 
have seen that in a high-income 
area, children of the few poor 
families in that neighborhood 
often had lower I.Q.'s than their 
more well-to-do classmates. 
These -poorer children were 
usually the families of janitors of 
the large apartment buildings in 
that area, lived in basements, un- 
der overcrowded conditions, on 


The intelligence - grading of 
children makes for intellectual 
snobbery on the one. hand; 
while the child constantly 
gated into “slow” and “ » 


proupe or classes, learns a de- 
eatist, what’s-the-use attitude, 


or devel a rebellious, “to- 
hell-with-them” 


. 


. adults in general 


ir } | 1 
tay Laer 
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tearful farewell to those ef ours 
who were members. of Califor- 
nia’s own national guard. We 
women shed our tears, then 
turned away to wait, alone. 

Of the boys who left this 
morning, who knows where the 
final step will be? Is this then 
the answer to the many years of 


grief, pain, love and care a 
mother has given as the down 
payment for her son’s life? Must 
all women throughout the world 
continue to bow our heads and 


_ grieve and wait, while men, 


created in-God’s own image, de- 
stroy? 

Surely, there is enough for all 
of us, without these wars; surely, 
there must be a way, a path 
where we and ours and the fu- 
ture men and women fnay walk, 
side by side, without the use- 
less destruction of war. 

Is it then up to us, as women, 
to seek the way .. . not just one 
woman, or one group, but every 
woman. No golden paper star in 
our window, nor handful of 
bronze metal and ribbon can 
ever replace the bitter loss to 
any woman of her son, her 
brother, or husband. We must, 
and we can, without bloodshed, 
bring this abdut. How? I do 
not know. I, too, am asking for 


~ guidance, This is my first step. 


Will any of you follow me? 


September 
War II, the USA had mobilized nearly 10% | 
million men; and had suffered 948,574 

(9 percent) casualties. 


NOV. I1, 1950: The gigantic US war machine 
has been thrown against the small country 
of Korea, and is now occupied in combatting 
effective guerilla Korean actions. In this 
“little” war, the USA has mobilized so far 
3,600,000 men and has suffered 26,201 
casualties up to Oct. 20. 


‘dt is up tO U8..." 
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NOV. 11, 1918: Military operations of World - 
War I came to an end. In that war the 
USA had mobilized over four millian men; 
and had suffered 364,000 (8 percent) casual- 


two months earlier. In World 


Peace and Life | 
Are in Our Hands 


Women, Mothers, sisters of 
the World! 

In the name of 80,000,000 
women, we appeal to all of the 
women of the world without 
regard to their political opinions 
or religious beliefs; we appeal 
to the members of all women’s 
organizations, and of all polit- 
ical parties, to all women: Your 
mother’s heart must: hear the 
voices of hundreds of : millions 
of children who want to live! 

Transform the anguish in 
your heart into direct action for 
the defense of peace! 

Women of the world: Let us 
unite to demand the banning 
of atomic weapons and the gen- 
eral and controlled reduction of 
all armaments. 

To condemn aggression, and 
foreign-armed intervention in the 
affairs of other peoples, and the 
mass bombing of peaceful popu- 
lations. | 

Let us sign and persuade 
others to sign the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal. -Support, Par- 
ticipate in, Popularize the great 
Second World Congress of the 
Defenders of Peace (Great Brit- 
ain, Nov. 13-19). 

Peace and life are in our 
hands. The warmakers are only 
a handful, we are the strength 

people 


of the , 
(Women’s International 
Democratic Federation.) 
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office at New York, N Y.. under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Seven 1857 Negroes of Martinsville, Va., sentenced to be 
for a writ of certiorari, asking the Supreme Court review the refusal 
“The stay of execution granted by the Governor of Virginia | 
“Tis partial victory can in no way be separated from those 
Civil Rights Congress was organizing its delegation to Virgiina to 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People for the magnificént — See Page 2 — 
“It is necessary, however, that no illusions should develop.” 


_ Vol. XV, No. 46 <> 26 November 12, 1950 
: -.In 2 Sections, Section 1 16 Pages, Price 10 Cents : 
~ Martinsville7 win MOVE 0 
executed Nov. 17 and Nov. 20 on a frameup charge of rape, yester- 
day received a stay of execution pending action on their case by the 
of the Virginia Supreme Court to grant a writ of habeas corpus in 
the case. 
in the case of the seven Negro men known as the Martinsville 
Seven who were scheduled to die on Nov. 17 and 20, constitutes an- [| : : Nal, 
dramatie actions which so recently won a stay of execution for Willie | a4 f* e 
McGee.and the Martinsville Seven. Nor can it be separated from the 
terrific resistance being offered by the American people to the en- 
_ forcement of the McCarran Act. | : 
, , ine * ’ | 
appeal to the Governor and the progressive sentiment existing there 
ie ins Release on Bail Here 
“Undoubtedly the favorable response of the people all over the 
country to the call of the Civil Rights Congress was a vital factor in 
manner in which this case was handled by the legal staff in the courts 
of Virginia. Through their argument the attention of the American 
Peace Congress Onens Mon: 


Stay of Execution F 
U.S. Supreme Court. ' 
William L. Patterson, executive secertary of the Civil Rights Con- 
other magnificent demonstration of the power of the American people 
“It was on the basis of this terrible act of discrimination which 
influencing the action of the Governor. 
people was called to the discriminatory practices of the courts towards - 
To Act on British B 
— See Page 3 — 


Reentered as second Class Matter Oct 22, 1947. at the post 
Announcement of the stay was made by the. National Associa- , 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, whose attorneys have 
carried on the legal battle for the condemned men. | ; ) 3 
A victory demonstration and parade for the Martinsville Seven ‘ : | 
will be held Thursday, Nov. 14, at 7 p.m., at 126 St. and Lenov Ave. : . ' 
The stay of execution was granted by Gov. John S. Battle of : | é . 
— as the NAACP attomeys, Martin A. Martin and Samue! : 
Tucker of Richmond, oes Veg petitions to the U.S. Supreme Court , | 
_ gress, declared: — See Page 3— 
. to protect their Constitutional liberties and human rights. 
the white supremacist court of Virginia, sought to perpetrate that the 
“Great credit and congratulations are due to the National Asso- 
the Negro people which has become in fact a policy of government. 
—— See Page 2 — 
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sel, who started an investigation of 


‘Saw Only Negro Gls on Trial in Taejon 
_ -gaw Unily Negro Gis on Irial in Taejon 


' pels oe rs ee : te i 
“Ninety-nine and __nine-tenths| ‘justice’ set up in Taejon,” and that|fore the: enemy.” Hicks said the! 


A 


he percent of the men tried” before 


‘court martial ‘bdards in Taejon, 


Sa & - Korea, were Negro troops from the 
> *e : all-Negro 24th Infantry Regiment. 
ee acc am -|ican. of Nov. 4, in which James a 


bers 
court; .matrial: of poarch give 


one Negro soldier had already 
been convicted and sentenced. to 
life imprisonment. 5 fe 

Whisonant's report follows a 
cable to the Baltimore Afro-Amer- 


Hicks reported from Tokyo he had 
seen, on a train in Japan, 11 mem- 
of the 24th Regiment 


men had been sentenced to from 
five years to life at hard labor 
The men were heavily guarded. 
and Hicks was unable to speak to 
them. 

This report from. Hicks was sub- 
sequently denied by Pentagon 
spokesmen, who claimed they had 
no information to this. effect. 


” 


- ptovoked _ comment’ from 


..» Hawever, the Whisonaat report) troops: olesale, arrests | 
fs i ' Thucgood. Marshall, NAACR coun | tions. nf. white-troops. 


the reports. Marshall noted that 

there have. been no similar 

of courts-martial ot white soldiers. 
“It should not be forgotten,” he 

said, “that .throughout the early 


, phases of the war, American troops, 
white as well as Negro, were re- 
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Readers Write In, Ask|TheyCouldn'tFind 


Freedom Here 


For =o 


Readers old and new are responding to the 
er as es: gh pried ney 


y ‘the Ober witch-hunt law 


which pa even before the McCarran Law to 


rule out dangerous thoughts, the reader asks that 
his sub be renewed with no copies of The Worker 
omitted between subscriptions. 

Another reader in Chicago writes, “I have been 
a constant reader for some seven years and your 
paper was never any better than it is now.” He 
deplores that the “capitalist press coins money” 
while the liberal press in the U.S. is constantly 
harrassed with financial problems. 

The Worker circulation drive which was inavu- 
gurated last week will extend until Jan. 31, 1951, 
and aim for 20,000 new subs to the week-end 
newspaper. It will also have as its goal the 
maintenance of a regular circulation of 20,000 
for the Daily Worker. 


A SERIES of conferences of Midwest press 
representatives held in Ohio, Chicago and Mich- 
igan has accepted the plans for the drive in their 
areas. Despite mcreased attacks of reaction on 
the paper, its basic circulation is “holding well,” 
reports Philip Bart,: general manager. 

From .West Lafayette in Indiana comes a letter 
readng: “I am very interested in subscribing to 
the Daily Worker. . - I will appreciaté your 

prompt actien very 

From a mountain town in Tennessee, a letter 


asks for a copy of the paper, adding: “After 


reading it, if I am pleased, I will no doubt 
send im a subscription.” 

And so they go. Letters telling about condi- 
tions in shops, in their communities, of the com- 
mon desire for peace and a better life> And. their 
attraction to the only newspaper—a working class 


paper—which gives them ideological leadership . 


in the struggle against the war niakers and anti- 
labor profiteeers. 

The price for the yearly sub for The Worker 
will continue at $2.50 during the drive. 

Prizes, to be announced in The Worker, will 
be awarded to all persons obtaining five or more 


“My parents ran away from Czarist Poland to come to Amer- 
ica, the land of the free, and their daughter and granddaughter are 
seeking political asylum in the New Poland, in a democratic Poland, 
in a free Poland.” — . 

Fhus spoke Beatrice Siskind Johnson, militant working class 


' Jeader for many years, who departed on Friday after 36 years’ 


| Justice Department, 


residence in the United States, a victim of the persecution by the 
With her went her American-born seven- 
year-old daughter. 


One of the 160 non-citizens who had. been served with dopeutas 

tion warrants because of their p ive political views and activi- 

ties, she left voluntarily. She did not want her seven-year-old 

child to be subjected to further separation from her mother as a 

consequence of the current McCarran Act imprisonment drive 
against toreign-born. 

“Farewell, but not for Jong,” she said as she left. “I am forced 
to leave ‘this country where I have spent the major part of my life 
in order to.protect my child against those who om d separate her 
from me by holding me in an. American concentration camp. 

Her daughter, she pointed out, is being forced to live in exile 
“because she is too young to take care a herself. This is the 
truit of the McCarran law. This is the fruit of the war policy of 
Wall Street.” 

This persecution of Sonntag born and progressive Americans 
who want peace “will be no consolation to the Truman govern- 
ment, she added. 

“They cannot kill the people's will for peace,” Mrs. Johnson 
declared. “They cannot stop the rising resentment of the American » 
people who are being asked to pay through the nose for the huge 


‘ war program to police the world and subjugate people for the 


glory of the American dollar.” 

She expressed the hope of returning to the United States “some 
day” when America will be free of the warmakers and fascists. 

“I rejoice at the honor and generosity of Poland, the country 


| ot my birth, which is giving me the privilege of returning with my 


American child, and where I will be free to live and work in peace. 
The tables are turned. My parents ran away from Czarist Poland 


to come to America, the land of the free, and their daughter and 


granddaughter are seeking political asylum in the new Poland, in a 


subs. 


democratic Poland, in a free Poland.” 


Peace Congress to 


_Act on British Ban 


PRAGUE, Czechoslovakia. —The Preparatory 
gress called an extraordinary 


gates from Monday’s Sheffiield Congress. The committee is expected to call a special 


congress in Prague or some other ® 
Eastern European city for those 
delegates who are being barred 
from England—including the lead- 
ers of the Soviet delegation. 

A spokesman denied, however, 
that the Sheffield Congress would 
be called off. 

It was learned today that the 
British government had refused to 
grant a visa to the Czech Vice 
Minister -of Information, Lumir 
Civmy. Previously, Mrs. Anezka 
Hodinova-Spurna, head of the 


Committee of the World Peace Con- 


session tonight to onde Britain's barring hundreds of dele- 


‘CarranRaid Victim 
Wins Release Here 


By Harry Raymond 


Czech group and Vice-Chairman |; 
of “the National Assembly, had 
been banned. 

Minister of Posts Alois Neu- 
man told the Czech Peace Com- 
mittee that the British action was 
due to “capitalist world alarm at 
the might and world publicity of 
the eongress.” 


LONDON, {UP).—Extra immi- 


gration affieials, _assigned to ports 
and airfields to “screen” delegates 


U. S$. District Judge Sylvester 
Ryan 0 . Kalo freed 
when he granted a writ of habeas 
corpus charging the union leader 
had been illegally arrested by Im- 
migration Service agents. 

Arthur Garfield Hays and Har- 
old Safir, .attornies for Kaloudis, 
pointed out that in making the 


arrest, .government officers vio- 


arri for the en to-- 


First of the 17 victims of the McCarran law raids held 
on Ellis Island was ordered released on bail on Friday. He 


is Nicholas Kaloudis, 33, secretary-treasurer of the Federa- 
tion of Greek Maritime Unions.@— 


‘Isted a stipulatier they had en- 


Follows in 


Army’‘s Footsteps 

- TOKYO (UP).—William C. Fos- 
ter, director of the Economic Co- 
operation Administrator (Marshall 
Plan) arrived Friday on a tour of 
inspection. Foster -will visit Korea, 
the Philippines, Formosa, _ Thail- 


A federal court has ruled that 
Paul Robeson and 27 others who 
were attacked in the Peekskill as- 
sault a year ago have the right to} 


sue two veterans groups and 14 
Westchester officials for $2,020,000 
damages. 
| Those sued’ are responsible for 
instigating the hoodlum attacks 
upon the concert-goers. Hundreds 
were hurt when the “hoodlums 
stoned men, women and children 
leaving the concert grounds. 
Federal Judge Sulvester Ryan, 
however, dismissed a eg ve 
charge by Robeson that he had 


Upholds Robeson’s Right 
To Sue for Peekskill Assault 


been discriminated against because 
he is a Negro. 

The judge denied a legal action 
of the veterans and county officials, 
who contended the plaintiffs bad 
jfailed “to state the cause of the 
action.” 

He said “it has simply been held 
that certain valid claims have been 
stated; no findings, of course, have 
been made that they have been 
proved.” 

The Americen Civil Liberties 
Union and other observers pres- 
ent have amply proved the charges 
made by Robeson and his co- 


plaintiffs. 


A fourth d fire-bomb raids 
by 8-29 Superfortresses marked 


BORDER 


|Friday’s war against Korea. Al- 


most 100 tons of incendiaries werc 
dumped on the frontier town of 
Viju, 10 miles from Sinuiju, which 
had been destroyed two days be- 
fore. The town was left in flames. 
Chongjin was also hit with fire}; 


bombs for- the second time. 
The comparative full in ground 


and, Indo-China and Burma. 


activity continued,,.it was reported 


B-29s FIREBOMB ANOTHER 
TOWN IN KOREA 


from Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
headquarters. 

Marine patrols advanced five 
miles nearer to the Chosin reserv- 
oir, and overran Koto Ri, eight 
miles from the reservoir’s southern 
tip. 

The 10th Corps Rhee Division 
said it had reached Oryangmvon, 
28 miles south of Chongjin, which 
is about 50 miles from the Soviet 
| border. 

A small] scale skirmish was re- 


week. He spies on the workers 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Take an FBI agent in a union that has won the five-day 


in the plant for five days. But 


whet does beeen thg-igeh eye * According to FBI head- 


ae inindein $0 08s oheh iho eh tice sta 
$3 ‘spied, ROMs 5. sgh egy Mt sioos * 


Mee be IPT LANES SAL. Phe 


By Steve Murdock 

SAN . ISCO.—The Inde- 
pendent ive Party's top 
lcandidate in California has neared 


the 200,000 vote mark in a par- 
tial coust of Tuesday's election 


! 


Ne ae of State, gc 
jof 195,788 votes, 54077 more than 


votes in’ Los Abgeles. county, 


26,605 in' Alameda county, appear- 
ed sure, observers felt, of topping 


the 350,000- mark: Only aw: 
total available to date is 


a 


| Henry Wialece piled, So seed 


who, pce i eae 


Wal 
Rit Valsh, who wuts 


Fait 


¥ 


— 


ported in the Tokchon area. 


Calif. Progressive Vote 
Is 200,000 in Partial Count 


$4512 in San - Francisco rad = 


sritain Alar med at U.S. Gov't Move 
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~ Jo Force Europe into War with China 


British opinion showed signs 
Friday of increasing alarm lest the 
United States Government use the 
Korean war to force Western Eu- 
rope into a full-scale war with 
People’s China. This was indi- 
cated in a United Press dispatch 
from London. 

Daily newspaper editorials, the 
influential London weekly maga- 
_ zines and British officials them- 
selves privately are advising ex- 
treme caution, the UN reported. 

Specific views range all the way 

a vitriolic attack by a So- 
cialist weekly on Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur to the advice of the 
conservative Times of London to 
“go slow.” 


Privately officials are expressing 
concern lest U. S. Government ac- 
tion in the Far East will be im- 
petuous. All agree that the 
present situation is extremely dan- 
gerous. 

Over all is a general dread of 
Western Europe’ getting .commit- 
ted to a full-scale Asian war which, 
it is feared here, would become 
a vast sinkhole for hundreds of 
thousands of men. 

“Officially nothing is being said 
publicly, but there is considerable 
feeling here now that it was an 
error to try to go immediately to 
the Manchurian border,” the UP 
by, eae 

The Socialist weekly, the New 


|Statesman and Nation, was the 
most outspoken. It represents an 
influential group inside the Labor 


Party. 

It denounced MacArthur as “an 
insolent military politician,” ac- 
cused him of defying his instruc- 
tions and provoking an incident 
on the Chinese frontier, and 
charged that he was determined 
to restore Syngham Rhee and 
Chiang Kai-shek to power “even 
at the cost of involving his coun- 
try in war with China.” 

The publication suggested. that 
Britain should insist upon a change 
of supreme commander if British 


troops are to remain in Korea. 


The Times of London editorial 


praised the decision of the UN 


from Europe and from many stra- 
tegic and vulnerable fields in other 


Security Council to ask China to|parts of the world.” 


state its case at Lake Success and 


urged that a major effort at a 
compromise solution with China 
over North Korea should be made. 

“It is not Korea alone, but world 
peace, that is at stake,” the Times 
said. “Yet unless the world was 
to. let the sheer pressure of events 
force it into a wider war, the offer 
of an eleventh-hour attempt at 
reason had to be made.”. 

The alternative, the Times said, 
was a long-drawn out war in the 
hills of Korea with China whith 
would “drain military : supplies 


Even the Conservative weekly 


Spectator urged caution and ex- 
pressed worry about American 
tactics, saying: ad 

“It is a that the American 
member of the Security’ Council 
found it po. Sea to deliver him- 
self of so polemic an utterance dur- 
ing Wednesday's Security Coun- 
cil discussions. 

It referred to Warren Austin’s 
suggestion that People's China 
should be “summoned” rather than 


invited to participate in discus- 
sions. 


Courts Here Order 
16,694 Evictions 


A total of 16,694 final orders of evictions have been 
issued by Municipal Courts in ali five boroughs from Jan. 
1 to Oct. 1, 1950, it was revealed on Friday. Arthur Schutzer, 


state. executive secretary of the® 


American Labor Party, citing ofg 


ficial records from the office of the 
President Justice of the New York 


City Municipal Court, charged 


that these figures bore out ALP 
exposures during the elections. 
Paul Ross, former New York 


City Temporary Rent Commission 
chairman, had charged that Joseph 
| McGoldrick, state rent administra- 
tor, had sold out tenants and the 
rent control agency to landlords. 

“These figures are in the face of 
a so-called State Rent Control law 
which not only has permitted this 
number of evictions but has grant- 
ed 32,256 rent increases from May 
1 to August of this year,” Schut- 
zer asserted. 

The State. ALP released the 
schedule of public hearings 
throughout the state on rent con- 
trol as part of its campaign to block 
the impending 15 percent rent hike 


' due after Dec. 1. In New York 


City the hearing will be held on 


Wednesday, Nov. 22 at 3 p.m. at 


Central Commercial High School, 
214 E. 42 St. 

Requests for time to speak at 
the hearing should be made to the 
Temporary State Housing Rent 
Commission at 280 Broadway and 
addressed to the attention of Mr. 


F ‘ogarty. 


JOSEPH D. McGOLDRICK 
Plans Rent Hikes .. . 


Widow Guardian 


Of Jolson’s Son 


HOLLYWOOD.—AI Jolson’s 27- 
year-old widow has been n&imed 
guardian of their adopted son, Asa, 
3, and the $500,000 trust fund left 
him by the singer. Superior Judge 
Newcomb Condee approved the 
arrangement ‘yesterday on petition 
of the widow, the former Erle 


Galbraith. 


MocARTHUR FREES 6 MORE 
JAPANESE WAR CRIMINALS 


TOKYO.—Paroles for six more 


Japanese war criminals, serving 
six to 12 year sentences for par- 
ticipating in wartimg atrocities, 
were announced Friday by Gen. 
on MacArthur’ s headquar- 


The men will be released from 
Tokyo's Sugamo prison Nov. 22, 
bringing to 133 the number of war 
criminals granted conditional free- 


dom under MacArthur’s parole 
plan. 


Peking Meeting Pledges to 
Fight Imperialist Aggression 


MOSCOW (UP).—Under the headline, “End American Aggres- 
sion,” the Communist organ Pravda today carried a report from 
Peking, China, of a meeting of 700 delegates from political and 
student organizations who compared the Americans to the Japanese, 
The group. pledged “concrete action to terminate the aggres- 
sion of the imperialists, thereby fulfilling the sacred mission of 


resisting America, support of the 
our own country,” Pravda said. 


‘War Scare in Berlin 
: Ba aon 


defense of Korea and defense of 


that strategy some of the: 16,000|7— 
Michigan Bell Telephone workers 
who are also on strike, were or- 
dered back to work in Flint, Grand 
Rapids and a number of other 
Michigan cities. 

iidilinteh of the union’s na- 
tional leaders, who are in New 
York negotiating, said the tactic. 
designed to harass the company 
and “keep them guessing, ° will be 
sprung suddenly in many cities 
coast-to-coast at the direction of 
strike leaders. 

Picket lines, too, were put on a 
“now you see thefh, now you 
don’t” basis. While directly only 
17,000 Western Electric and 
10,000 Michigan Bell workers were 
on strike, CWA-spokesmen said 
their still incomplete reports from 
the country indicate that nearly 
100,000° of the union’s members 
were or still are affected, including 
those who respected picket lines. 

The strike began after 14 
months. of negotiations on a wage} ,, 
reopener for WE workers. The 
company insists on an 18-month 
pact without a wage reopener, and 
is willing to give raises of 10 and|* 
11 cents an hour, distributed un- 
evenly at its own discretion. 

The union wants higher raises, 
retroactive to last April, and a 
pact of only a year’s duration. 

Federal conciliators yesterday 
entered a new round of negotia- 
tions in two conferences—one with 
Division 8 (sales), the other with 
Division 6 (installation). 

Only partial disruption of serv- 
ice was reported from a number 
of states. The crippling effects 
may not be felt until serious break- 
downs occur and the absence of 
repairmen “will be decisive. Long- 
distance calls were most seriously 


affectéd. 


Collazo 


Indicted 


WASHINGTON.—Puerto Rican 
Nationalist Oscar Collazo was in- 


‘dicted Friday by a, Federal Grand 


Jury on charges of murdering a 
White House guard. The four- 
count indictment was handed up 
as Collazo was transferred from a 
hospital to the District of Colum-}; 
bia Jail to await formal arraign- 
ment, probably next Friday. 
Collazo ° almost recovered 
from received in the wild 


windows }gun battle on the steps of the Presi- 


\dent's 


Blair House residence. 


Phone Strike Leaders 
Try ‘On-Off’ Strategy 


Leaders of the Communication Workers of America invoked an “on - again, off- 


again” strike strategy as the walkout of workers of the key Western Electric division of 
American Telephone & bre oye s 43-state system entered its second day. 


In line — 


Hilliard Presses for 
Welfare ‘Loyalty’ Oath 


Faced by widescale resentment, with hundreds of work- 
ers flatly refusing to sign, Welfare Commissioncr Hilliard 
called on supervisors to press Department of Welfare em- 


ployes into filing the Civilian De-> 
fense “loyalty” oath. 

Though his executive order| 
scheduled Wednesday, Nov. 15, 


as the deadline for filing the oaths, 
department aides admitted they 
were pressuring employes to sub- 
mit to the anti-union purge oath 
by Friday, Nov. 10 at the latest. 

Hilliard’s edict that Welfare 
Dept. workers sign a “loyalty” 
cath requiring i nformation of 
membership in any of the 128 

“subversive” 
Attorney GeneraFs list, or face 
possible dismissal, was counter to 

a statement from Civilian Defense 
director Arthur W. Wallander last 
week. 

The civilian defense chief here, 
informed of the Daily Worker's 
expose that workers would be fired 
if they did not sign the “loyalty” 
oath, modified the original demand 
from State Civil Defense chief 
Gen. Lucius (Ilsa Koch) Clay. He 
said that civilian defense assign- 
ments would be barred tqany city 
worker who refused to sign the 
“loyalty” oath but made ‘it clear 
that the job issue was not involved. 

Hilliard tried to cover up his 

(Continued on Page 6) 


organiztions on _ the! 


Faulkner Gets 


Nobel Prize 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden. — Wil- 
liam Faulkner, 53, decadent. por: 
trayer of the South, received the 


delayed 1949 Nobel prize for lit- 
erature Friday, while Bertrand 
Russell, 87-year-old British writer, 
was awarded the 1950 prize. 

Prof. Cecil Frank Powell, Brit- 
ish physicist, one of sponsors of 
the World Peace Congress which 
opens Monday in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, received the physics ‘award 
for his discovery of the meson— 
one of the particles that make up 
the atom. 

Two Germans, Prof. Otto Diels, 
74, of the University of Kiel, and 
his research coe» Mat Prof. 
Kurt Adler of Cologne,’ were 
awarded. the chemistry prize for 
their discovery more than 20 years 
ago of the so-called dien-synthesis 
process which aided the dacaien: 
ment of medicines, vitamins, chem- 
ical dyes, perfumes and other 
syntheticy 


Call Emergency Parley 


On China and Peace 


Noting Washington efforts to force the United Nations 
voting majority to bow to General MacArthur's demand for 
authority to move against China, the Emergency Conference 


on China and Saving the Peace®- 
this week appealed for popular sup- 


port of its conference Saturday, 


Nov. 11 at the Hotel Brevoort in 
New York. 

“The events of the last few days 
in North Korea and Asia emphasize 
the urgent nature of the confer-/@ 
ence,” declared a letter over the 
signature of the Rev. John W. Darr, |. 
Jr.; a sponsor of the event. — 

Letters were dispatched to alljand 


Assembly gathered to act on Mac- 
Arthur’s demand. Granting his de- 
mand would enable U. S. military 
forces, under the gn be the United 
Nations,’ to press p drawn up 
months mere o for an aggressive — 
Chinese People’s Re- 
oe blic. 


The Emergency Conference, 
urgin the registration of _ 


S168), lated th ( 


saute’ beaadal Yeading |} 
Ne ee oe amare a on and pret 
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ierto Rican Union Head 


Pa 


By Abner W. Berry 
(The Worker Mord Correspondent) 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico (By Cable). —In an exclusive 
interview, Juan Saez Corales, general secretary of the 
General Workers Union (UGT), called on the workers of 

‘Latin and North America for 
support in the present difficult 
struggle in Puerto Rico. Saez 
was one of the thousands of 


victims imprisoned when the government rounded up all 


pro-independence leaders in 


with the abortive Nationalist se | 
Oct. 30. The interview was held in 


an attempt to connect them 
which flared on 
is office 24 hours 


after his release from jail. He was surrounded by mem- 


bers of the UGT executive com-® 


mittee. who were released with 

United States imperialism, he 
said, was busy through Governor 
Munoz Marin trying to convince 
the Latin American peoples that 


Puerto Rico is wonderful. “Dele- ) 


gations from Latin American coun- 
tries,” he pointed out, “have been | the 
invited here at government ex- 
pense to see how Puerto Ricans 
are prospering. 

“I hope that a delegation of 
American trade unionists would 


come hrse to observe for them- 


selves the conditions and 
back. Then they would see how 
the lack of independence keeps our 
wages low and unemployment 


Saez recited facts on the condi- 
tions in the U. S. owned sugar in- 
dustry. The basic field wage 
there, he said, is $1.80 a day and} 

ment-controlled union, 
Sean Confederation of Labor 
oe ) gets 60 cents weekly check- 
off. 

“This is the condition which 
confronts 125,000 Puerto Rican 


workers,” Saez said. “And the 


‘Turn to page 5 for statement on Puerto Rico by by the 


we aie et aaes “A 
rt 3 oe - 


governmen 
functionaries who are heads of the 
union to the point where now 
there is a split in the CCT.” 


* 


UNITY IN the labor movement 
here is possible now through rank 


Nat’] Committee of the Communist Party of the U.S. 


Tells Story I Behind Arrests 


and file action, Saez said, but the 
re unionists do not have 
for printed matter and 
ieallepidtation with which to reach 
the workers. He complained also 
against the restrictions placed by 
the Puerto Rican poet Relations 


Board on elections among the 
sugar workers. 


Saez was bitter in commenting 
on the military bases throughout 
Puerto Rico. “It is a contradic- 
tion,” he said, that Puerto Rico 
should be a United States fortress 
for what he called “freedom and 
independence everywheer else 
and-then to have none of that 
freedom here.” 

And he asked rhetorically: “How 
can Puerto Rican boys be sent to 
Korea to fight for independ- 
ence of Korea while their relatives 
and countrymen are jailed for 
fighting for independence here?” | 
It was clear now, Saez said, that 
the workers, were the only ones 
who can léad the independence’ 
movement. 

Life has returned to normal here 
although there are still hundreds’! 


in jail. Communist and Indepen- 

dista leaders were released Tues- 
day. However there are still be- 
ing held large numbers of Na- 
tionalistas men and women who 
did not participate in the upris- 
ing but are tied by association 
with the Activists. 


* 


THE ACTIONS of the govern- 
ment have frightened lawyers away 
from cases involving Communists 
and Nationalists. During the four 
days when political leaders were 
in jail only one habeas corpus ac- 
tion was carried through and that 
in behalf of an influential mem- 
ber of the I ence Party. 
Even if lawyers been — 
to act there were no courts ope 
on Thursday, Friday, einedanad or 
Sunday. 

Manuel Arroyo, owner of the 
‘shop where Pueblo, the Commu- 
nist newspaper is printed, is still 
in jail and so is the president of 
the-Puerto Rican Youth, Eugenio 
Cuevas Arbona, previously re- 
ported erroneously as having been 
released. 


Tenants Gird to Fight 
Imminent Rent Hikes 


By Louise Mitchell 
, Landlords are 
lar, a survey releas 


sion revealed last week. This Leen. vers situation comes 


' about from the tiny (0.18) vacancy 
rate in New York City apartments 
and the sharp reduction in services 
which more than covered any in- 
crease in operating costs, the sur- 
vey showed. 

The Rent Commission which is 
preparing new regulations to par- 
mit landlords additional rent boosts 
beginning December 1, also an- 
nounced that public hearings on 
the new regulations will be held 
at Central Commercial High 
School, Wednesday, November 22. 

Paul L. Ross, chairman of the 
New York Tenant, Welfare and 
Consumer Council, has warned 
that an avalanche of rent boosts 
will come shortly after election. 


The December 1 action is the 
first step in the step by step elim- 
ination of rent curbs in the state. 
It was deliberately set for Decem- 
ber, conveniently after elections, 
so as not to antagonize voters, the 
overwhelming majority of whom 
are tenants. 


EVEN BEFORE Election Day, 
New York City landlords were 
given a helping hand by the. U. S. 
Supreme Court. On Monday the 
Court refused to review a state 
- court decision permitting collection 
of rent increases which were grant 
ed under federal law before the 
state froze rents last May 1. These 
increases had been barred by th2 
Sharkey rent law. 

Some 44,500 families dre affect- 
_ ed by the decision and their month 
ly increase averages $7.80 for pe- 
riods running back over a year in 
many cases ard ranging as high as 
a 50 percent boost. 

Ross, who was attorney for the 
tenants in the case before the Su- 
preme Court said the. decision 

confirms the existence of a big. 
loophole in Dewey's rent contro 
law through which the real] estate 
operators are grabbing a total of 
$2,000,000 in retroactive rent itv- 
creases from 40,000 tenants.” 


smart, 36.6 out of every tenant dol- | 
by the New York State Rent Commis- 


PAUL ROSS 


continued, “the immediate danger 
to all New York tenants of a 15 
percent rent increase when Rent 
Administrator McGoldrick’s regu- 
lations go into effect December 1.” 


G UAL WEAKENING of 
rent bs under™state contro] is 
seen ih the fact that since May ] 
when the law went into effect, Mc- 
Goldrick okayed 37,387 or 95 per-' 


cent of the applications for boosts 
asked for by landlords. The in- 


Some 12,100 applications were 
stil: being processed October 1. 


crease averaged $5.57 monthly.’ 


when the report was made. Fifty, 
percent of the requests for evic-’ 
tions were also granted. 


Another target date in the state 
rent law is Jan. 15, 1951, when 
the rent administrator is required 
to submit to the Legislature a plan, 
for regulating rents after March 
1, 1951, including provisions for! 
decontrol, 


The New York City Tenant, 
Welfare and Consumer Council is 
mobilizing its membership for a! 


| 


~ | stiff fight for effective federal re-| 
controls and for a state control 


law, drastically revised to halt rent 
boosts and evictions. 


has 
‘Jandlords fromi’ carrying out their jf 


lisa’ on a thouse level 
going on to prohibit 


2 schemes to gouge tenants 


Flow the Press Fakes 
A Photo on China 


A Tsvo Chi (on the left), 


Chen 


Wai-ou, and Liv 


Chuan-lien, three heroes of 
the 717th Regiment. Tsvo 
Chi lost his right arm in the 
engagement in which these 
Japanese heavy machine- 


m guns were captured. 


-~AP W 


THEY MAY BE FIGHTING IN KOREA TODAY 
Grinning Chinese Communists display late model 


Gesign. Many reports of Chinese intervention in Korea be‘tle are pouring in. 


of Riwuaa 


————— 


How far can you trust the commercial-moneyed press? aide eatin 


an indication. 


The Los 


sociated Press wirephoto on Saturday, Oct. 28, 
Korea. iia,” published in 1945. Mr. Forman, who took the pic 
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=Puerto Rico Independence 


i ee a | elle ills The National Committee of the Communist Party this week issued a statement call- 
Milton Howard, John Pittman, Howard C, Boldt_.. Asseciate Editors |ing for “full national sovereignty and independence for Puerto Rico.” The statement point- 


Rob F. Hall ~---.-------------------------- on Editet/ed out: “Opposition to terrorism and all forms of adventurist violence is a basic princip] 
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sults. There is 


support b a broader political program 
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What the Elections Mean 


(Reprinted from the Daily Worker) 


THE REACTIONARIES are crowing at their elec- 
toral victory. They have much to crow about. They feel 
that now they can apply the axe in real earnest to the 
peoples wages, their work and living standards, and their 
desire for peace. | 


The Illinois voters, reports the New York Times, picked the ! 


notorious pro-fascist Everett M. Dirksen because “they were tired 
of war, high prices and high taxes.” And so, the two-party system 
trapped 
war “aggressive, 
but cunningly disguised reaction of a Sen: Di 

In some respects, this is the key to the over-all natiunal re- 
profound discontent as well as great confusicn in the 
nation; but it has not outlets, no voice, and is tricked into the futile 
and costly swings from one Wall Street puppet to another. 

Just as they picked Dirksen in Illinois because they “are tired 
of war,” the voters in New York City, sick of Tammany Hall boss 
control and graft, picked Impelliterri, reared in Tammany but 
backed by a rival group of underworld leaders! The same ‘story 
could be repeated up and down the country. 


AND WHO GAVE THE RAMPANT TORIES their oppor- 
tunity for victory if not the Truman-Murray-Green lineup which 
kicked open the door of the “anti-Communist” witchhunt in the 
government, in foreign policy, and inside the trade unions them- 
selves? 

In the days of the FDR-labor coalition based on friendship 
with the Soviet Union against world jascism, it was-the GOP tories 
who were whining their “Me-Too” song to prove how liberal they 
were. Today, it is the Truman-Murray-Green forces who cry their 
desperate “Me-Too” in the wake of the McCarthys, the Dulleses 
and the “Red menace” hysteria modeled on Nazi Germany. 


With this “Me-Too” to the plans for war on the Soviet Union, 


. China and the people’s democracies, with this “Me-Too” to the 


revival ot German Hitlerism under American sponsorship, with this 
“Me-Too” to the war on Korea, the ex-New Dealers, the ADA, the 
Dubinsky Liberal Party cliques, and the top leadership of the AFL 
and CIO, have dragged the American working class down the path 
where they, badly divided on every front, now face the sharp axe 
of raging reaction. 


THE MURRAY-GREEN-ADA LEADERSHIP DITCHED the 
fight on the Taft-Hartley and all other vital questions facing labor 
tor the overall issué of support for the pro-war drive of the Admin- 
istration. he 

’ They tried to defeat the labor-hater Taft on the ground that 
he “aided the Communists”! They tried to defeat the tories on the 
ground that they “voted like Marcantonio"! They told their fol- 
lowers that “it is smart” to “have an in” with the White House b 
this toadying to the Big Business foreign policy of “inevitable war. 

But the result was a new betrayal of the labor movement to 
its worst enemies, a betrayal of the nation to the McCarthys, Mc- 
Carrans, Nixons and their ilk. Racing with the tories as to who 
can be most vigorous “against the Communists,” the “Me-Tooers” 
ot the trade union leadership and the ex-liberals inevitably betray 
not only the people but shorten their own careers. 


© > o 
IT IS PRESIDENT TRUMAN himself who outdistances them 
all in this tactic. It was into his hands that the people in 1948, 
frightened. at the prospect of a GOP tory sweep, placed their hopes 


- for a continuance of the social reform and peace policy they had 


backed during the Roosevelt Administration. But it has been Tru- 
man who has done most to out-shut the pro-war tories. It was he whe 
talked war in his recent “non-partisan” speech. It is he who boasts 
that he can jail more Communists than the GOP hatchetmen. Bitter- 
ness and disillusion with Truman’s “Fair Deal” promises plays right 
into the hands of the pro-fascists. The vote in the big cities tradition- 
ally in all Democratic shows that. 
e © . 


BY CONTRAST TO ALL THIS, VITO MARCANTONIO’S 
fight in New York City carried the peace issue to the people with 


rare courage and patriotism. Wherever Marcantonio broke through, 
with his superb campaigning, into the new. territory of his district, 
he ‘won new support. His vote keeps the ALP the first party in his 
district, with the ALP having a higher percentage of the total than 
ever. But even this first-rate fight of Marcantonio and his supporters 
could not overcome the carefully plotted gangup of. the whole 
Wall Street political machinery, ai by the Liberal Party job 
traders and the CIO-AFL top bureaucracy as well. | . 

It is absurd to claim that the voters agree with Donovan, 


Marcantonio’s successor, that rent control should .be scrapped and 
that the fascist Franco is a hero (though clerical influence played 


~ its part here). It: was the combination of the. toriés and the right- 


wing labor officialdom on the one hand, and the “straight ticket” 
machi of the three-way gangup that robbed the country of 
Marcantonio's great voice in 

There Be Soe ae the ALP, s 
true interests of the peopie, can go muc 
which will unite many 
t views on The 


having 


_—. 


- -~~(Continued on Page 6) mses : 


these Illinois workers and farmers once again into swinging — 
_ from the servile reaction of a Sen. Lucas to the 


ing as it does for the | 
further to winning mass* 


| many questions. peace and anti- { 
_ orruption issue carried into the campaign by the entire ALP ticket 


Equally basic is the principle that 
it is the duty of the working class 
and its Communist vanguard to 
uphold the inalienable right to na- 
tional independence exercised by 
our Founding Fathers and common 
to all peoples. This principle must 
be fought for above all when cne’s 


pressor.” 

The statement, which called for 
freedom for Pedro Albizu Campos 
and: all other’ independence sup- 
porters, follows in full: 


* = 


RECENT EVENTS have put 
the vo on the crimes com- 
mitted by Wall Street imperialism 
against people of Puerto Rico 
and all Latin America. : 

Even the New York Times 
should be embarrassed to recall its 
editorial boast of last July 7th: “As 
evidence of ‘American Imperialism” 
Puerto Rico will stand examina- 
tion by our harshest critics.” 

Puerto Rico has experienced 52 


-lyears of U. S. rule to the people 


of Puerto Rico American imperial- 
ism means 500,000 homeless, one 
out of every ten unemployed, one 
out of every four partially em- 
ployed. It means an average wage 
of 43 cents an hour, and am annual 


Point Four is nothing new to the 
people of Puerto Rico. For half a 
century it has depressed their living 
standards and distorted their econ- 
omy for the profit of the Sugai 


Trust. 
. 


THIS AMERICAN COLONY 
has had to endure further indigna- 
tion and suffering since the advent 
of the Truman Administration. The 
Social Security Act does not apply 
to Puerto Rico—but the Taft-Hart- 
ley law and the McCarran Act do. 
President Tuman says he “gave the 
Puetro Ricans their first native gov- 
ernor, but he kept for himself and 
the U. S. Congress the power to 


own country is the imperialist op-| troops 


‘status and give Wall Street an even 


per capita income in 1947 of $306. | lonial 


legislature. 

The “Pearl of the Caribbean” 
has been converted into an Amer- 
ican war base. Thousands of Puerto 
Rican families have been evicted sg 
that their homes could be replaced 
by barracks to house American 


Puerto Rico is not a member ol 


veto any law passed by the insular) with which he was associated for 


many years, Munoz now seeks to 
destroy the movement he has sold 
out to his Wall Street masters. 
Proof of this is provided by the 
first authentic news to reach here 
from Puerto Rico. It i; now clear 
that the violerce which broke out 


}on Oct. 30, was not altogether an 


adventurist uprising, but on the 


the United Nations—but its men are contrary a resort to arms in self- 


fighting and dying under the UN 

r in Korea. Wall Street's gov- 
ernment cynically drafted the 
youth of its colonial possession for 
“police action” against another peo- 
ple struggling for national libera. 
tion, 


The elimax to this long train of 
abuses and grievances came with 
the plan to present for ratification 
a new “Constitutien” which would: 
perpetuate Puerto Rico's colonial 


freer reign to exploit and oppress 
its people. 


. 

IT IS ONLY by facing up to 
these plain facts that we can un- 
derstand the recent events in 
Puerto Rico. y 

The vast majority of the Puerto 
Rican people reject and deplore 
terrorist tactics. But they are r 
mined to put an end to their co- 
ial misery and to contro] the 
political destiny of their country. 

The Nationalist Party is only.one 
expression of the deep national lib- 
eration aspirations which burn 
bright in the people of Puerto Rico 
no less than in those of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

A mass independence movement 
has long been seeking to advance 
the cause of national liberation by 
democratic and peaceful means, 
and is fully supported by the 
Puerto Rican trade unions and 
Communist Party. ‘To this move- 
ment Governor Luis Munoz Marin 
owes the prestige and popular sup- 
port which. put fiim in office. A 


defense against extreme provoca- 
tions. | 

Moreover, the wave of arbitrary 
arrests that followed the attempt on 
Presdient Truman’s life is directed 
against the whole mass movement 
for independence—not just against 

the Nationalist Party. 
Dy. Boke Aabuds Conpedieea 

r. F izu prom- 
inent leaders of the idieiiepanoe 
movement who are affiliated with 
other political parties — including 
that of the Governor himself—were 
also arrested. Puerto Rico's out- 
standing trade union leader, Juan 
' Saez Corales, was arrested—as were 
the president and general secretary 
of the Communist Party, Andreu 
Iglesias and Santos Rivera. Their 
subsequent release-shows thgt these 
arrests were wholly unjustified acts 
of intimidation. 

Using an act of individual terror 
as pretext, American imperialism 
and its Puerto Rican puppets are 
launching mass terror against the 
freedom loving Puerto Rican peo- 
in Puerto Rico and New York City. 


THESE DEVELOPMENTS lay 
a heavy responsibility on the 
American people, and in the first 
place on the American working 
class and its Communist vanguard, 
Every American who fails to sup- 
port actively the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple’s -independence struggle takes 
on himself a share fo Wall Street’s 
guilt for their national oppression. 


Sincere condemnation of such 
terrorist acts as that attempted at 


traitor to the independence cause 


(Continued on Page 6) 


them elected by trade union locals 
and community peace groups—are 
expected to attend. 

A contingent of nationally 
prominent churchmen have joined 
the workers, Negro and white, 
who are going to Sheffield. 


But the State Department this 
| week refused Howard Fast, world- 
famous novelist, a passport to at- 
tend the congress. & 


He received a wire—sent him 
collect—from Mrs. R; B. Shipley, 
chief of the passport division 
which said: “Department consid- 
ers it would be contrary to the 
-best/interests of the United States.” 

. rat 

FAST CHALLENGED this 
statement ““as a despicable fraud.” 

“My going abroad,” he said in 


from, the United States—most of®— 


i Committee of the Congress to at- 


‘observer, for the World Alliance 


Workers, Writers, Ministers 
Head for World Peace Meet 


Some 2.000 delegates from all countries are enroute to Sheffield, England, where 
the Second World Peace Congress is scheduled to open next Monday as millions fear Wall 
Street warlords will precipitate a third world war in China. 


Upwards of 60 delegates 


salvation of America; m war there 
is only death, rum and suffering.” 

Fast, whose books have been 
read by eight million in the U.S.A. 
and 20 millions abroad, was _ in- 
vited by the World Preparatory 


tend as an individual and speak. 


- Meanwhile, outstanding Ameri- 
can churchmen are already’ on 
their way fo en They in- 
clude Bishop William J. Walls,: of 
Chicago, secetary of the- Board 
of Bishops of the African Metho- 
dist Zion Church, and a member 
of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 


* 


BISHOP WALLS, honorary 
chairman of the Committee tor 
Peaceful Alternatives, has been 
invited to present a statement, as 
observer, of the viewpoints of the 
religious, scientific and educational 
leaders active in that committee. 


The Rev. John Paul Jones, also 
an.original sponsor is attending on 
the invitation of the Prepartory 
Committee. He is going, 
for Friendship through the 


Churches. | _ 
The Rev. Jones is president of 


Among the delegates, too, are 
such figures as Dr. John A. Kings- 
bury, a member of the sponsoring 
committee. He is former com- 


missioner for Public Welfare in 
New York City. 


Though the rt .depart- 
ment, it was | through a 
nationwide check, has delayed 
passports, it appears that most ap- 
plicants have received them. 


The case of James E. Miller, a’ 


rank and fiJe leader in the United 
Auto Workers Local 453, of Chi- 
cago, was significant. His pass- 
port was delayed and peace work- 
ers of Illinois sought explanations 
from the State Department. Since 
time was short, a number of prom- 
inent figures intervened. They 
included such figures as Prof. An- 
ton J. Carlson: of the University 
of Chicago, the Rev. Joseph Moore, 
Seabury-Western Thedlogical Sem- 
inary and others. The parish 
= of Miller, who happens to 
a Catholic gee tee 
tate Department. y 
thereafter the trade unionist re- 
Among those who went is Mrs. 
Millie Lucas, a> 
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ple. Letters and resolutions to Pres- 


ba 


To Fly Thorez to USSR for Treatment 


_ PARIS (UP).—The Soviet Union has asked France through 
diplomatic channels to permit Maurice Thoréz, general secretary 
of the Communist Party of Frence, to be flown to Russia for treat- 


ment of his. illness. 


| 


A Foreign Office spokesman said the Soviet note asked “speedy 


facilities” in permitting a special Soviet 
take Thorez to Russia at the request o 


on to land at Paris, and 


his wife. 


Thorez is suftering from an apoplectic condition. The spokes- 
man said the note was. delivered by the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
through French Ambassador to Moscow Yves.Chataigneau. 

Thorez has been conffhed to his home for almost a month 


after collapsing in his office. 


Soviet specialist Prot. Davidenko of Moscow was flown here 


to attend Thorez shortly after he 


became ill. 


W. Reich Gov't Ordered to Hike 


War Funds to Half of Budget 


FRANKFURT, Germany (UP). 
—Western Germany's share of the 
costs of maintaining U. S., British 
and French troops in Germany will, 
skyrocket from one-third to almost 


one-half of the total federal budget 

by the end of this month, a high 

4 official predicted to- 
y 


Germany’s share of the bill for 


the additional troops will be sub- 
mitted to the Bonn government by 
the Western high commission be- 
fore Dec. 1, the occupation offi- 
cial said. 

He indicated the amount might 
well be as high as 2,500,000,000 
marks (almost $600,000,000) in 
additional occupation costs for the 
last five months of the 1950-51 
fiscal year, which began April 1. 


What the Elections Mean 


(Continued from Page 4) 
cannot be squelched even by political trickery; it will grow as the 
warmakers push us closer to the abyss. 


WITHOUT SPELLING OUT all the details, these are the 


lessons of the elections: 


© The refusal of the top AFL and CIO leadership to break 
with the Democratic Party has brought new dangers to the trade 
uniéns, to the working class, to the Negro people and the nation 
in general. It has given new victories to the GOP ‘tories. 


® The collaboration of the trade union officials, and of the 
former liberals, with the Nazi-style “anti-Communism” has badly 
weakened their own positions, as° well as weakened the entire 
nation in the face of the pro-fascists. 


© The refusal of these same labor leaders and of the ex-liberals 
like Wallace, et al. to challenge the current push to war by way 
of invasion .of Korea, and attacks on China has split the people’s 
forces, and allowed the reactionaries to paly with the peace sen- 


timents of the people. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE to head off the new attacks on 
Labor and the people that are now surely on the way in Congress? 


There should be moves for united action by trade unions on a 
local, city, state and national level to defend the rights of the trade 
unions, economic gains, and working conditions. 


There should be united actions in various industries now split 


by “anti-Communist” raids and purges. 


= 


There should be united actions by voters of such groups as 
the ALP and Liberal Party who, though kept apart by whipped-up 
red-baiting prejudices, agree mainly on many- vital problems of 


peace, anti-Semitism, etc. 
a 


oa 


THE POLICY OF TYING LABOR to one or another of the 
Wall Street political machines again proves its bankruptcy. Only 


bold, resolute and militant independent. political action of Labor 
can break out of this eternal‘ratrace between the “ins” and the 
outs, both of whom are puppets of Labor's relentless enemy— 


Wall Street monopoly. 


Millions of Americans—working men, farmers, Negro people 
~badly need an independent political party, controlled by them 
and run in their own anti-Wall Street interest. Labor has the his- 
toric job of forming such a third-party coalition. Millions would 
respond to it if properly led, if based on the rank and file of the: 
trade unions themselves. Labor must lead the anti-fascist, anti-war 
coalition. Failing to do so, it pays a heavy price in loss of its own 


security, rights and welfare. Such 


is the lesson of the elections. 


CAMP UNITY | THANKSGIVING EVE | 
WED., NOVEMBER 22 


REUNION 
DANCE 


$1 in adv., $1.50 at door 


a 


Manhattan Center 
34th St. and 8ta Ave. 


Tax Included 


Tickets Mailed on Request 
CAMP UNITY, 1 UNION SQUARE, N, Y. C. 


LT 


Hearing Put Off 
OnBeating — 
Of Negro Child 


Judge Kom on Friday adjourn- 
ed until Nov. 22.a hearing on as- 
sault and battery charges against 
an East Side toyshop proprietor and 
ther two. grown sons, who beat 
Ernest Burst, 12-year-old Negro 
boy into a state of semi-conscious- 
ness last Nov. 1. 

The attack, which has aroused 
the community, occurred after Mrs. 
Rose Levine, of 141 Orchard St., 
the owner of the shop, refused to 


jsell a kite to Burt, of 60 Ave. D. 


Burt. objected to being insulted, 
and was met with a slap in the 
face from Mrs.. Levine, after which 
her sons, David and William, at- 
tacked the Negro youngster. 

The boy suffered a slightly: frac- 
tured jaw and concussions. 

A temporary injunction was is- 
sued to bar: picketing of Mrs. Le- 
vines store. Led by the Civil 
Rights Congress and other organ- 
izations, residents of the East Side 
have picketed the toy shop in 
protest against the proprietor’s anti- 
Negro practices. 


Hilliard 


~ (Continued from Page 3) 
rejection of Wallander’s order by 
throwing up a typical “Commu- 
nist’ smokescreen. He told a 
Health Council meeting at the 
Hotel Brevoort last Thursday that 
the “Communist element and those 
who adhere to it have already 
begun the work of consciously 
undermining the civilian defense 
of the city. 

The Welfare Department thus 
far is the only city agency which 
has ordered its employes to sign 
a “loyalty” oath, further proof of 
charges that Hilliard is using the 
so-called Civilian Defense setup to 
smash the United Public Workers 
which has a large membership in 
the department. The commissioner, 
tacitly admitting that he disobeyed 
the directive of Wallander, told 
the Health Council meeting that 
the “Communists” were making “an 
evident effort to create discord.” 

“They have been trying to set 
Arthur Wallander against me.” 


Puerto Rico — 
(Continued -from. Page 5) 
Blair House inevitably carries with 
it a more resolute determination to 
wipe out the conditions that breed 
terrorism. It feeds on the moods 
of desperation that arise when the 
peoples of oppressed nations feel 
themselves abandoned by: the peo- 
ple in the land of their oppressor. 
But despair and its terrorist ex- 
pression give way to conlidence 
and democratic forms of struggle 
when a colonial people finds it has 
staunch allies among the workers 
and common people in the land 

of the imperialist masters. 

Self interest, no less than demo- 
cratic tradition and moral consid- 
erations, oblige the American 
working class and people to cham- 
pion the cause of Puerto Rican in- 
dependence. For cheap labor, and 
runaway .shops in Puerto Rico 
undermine the living and workin 
conditions of American labor, an 
the attempt to perpetuate colonial 
bondage is there, as everywhere, 
a threat to world peace. 

Opposition to terrorism and all 
forms of adventurist violence is a 
hasic principle for Marxists, for 
Communists. Equally basic is the 
principle that it is the duty of the 
working class and its Communist 
vanguard to uphold the inalienable 
right to national independence ex- 
ercised by our Founding Fathers 
and common to all peoples. This 
principle must be fought for above 
all when one’s own country is the 
imperialist oppressor. 

In accord with our Communist 
principles, and the best traditions 


of our country, we therefore call 


on the members of our own Party, 
on the American working class 
and porers, to give full support 
to e national independence 
struggles of the Puerto Rican qeo- 


HOOT! 


A pumpkin -full of songs with 
Erie Lieberman, Laura Dun- 
can, Martha Schlamme, Rector 
Bailey, Betty Ancona, Joe Jaffe, 
and a few surprises. Wed., Nov. 
22, 8:30, Sra se 13 Astor Pl. 
Tickets $1.00 in advance (re- 
serve) $1.20 at door, at book- 
shops and People’s Art—OR 7- 
4818. People’s Artists Annual 
Thanksgiving Eve. 


Hootenanny and Dance 


ident Truman, Interior Secretary 
Oscar Chapman, Senators and 
Congressmen should demand: - 

Freedom for Pedro Albizu 
Campos and all supporters of the 
Puerto Rican independence move- 
ment! 

Stop the imperialist terrorization 
of the people of Puerto Rico and 
of the Puerto Ricans in New York 
City! 

End the use. of Puerto Rico as 
an American base! 

Full national sovereignty and 
independence for Puerto Rico! 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, 
Chairman 

GUS HALL, National 
Secretary for the National 
Committee, CPUSA. 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


announces 


A Special Late 


Fall Program 


5 SESSIONS EACH 
Beginning Nov. 20 
1. US War Ecdnomy 
Victor Perlo 


2. The Culture of the Negro 
People—Gwendolyn Bennett 


3. US Foreign Policy Since 1945 


4. The Marxist Revolution in’ 
Philosophy 
Howard Selsam 


5. The United Front for 
‘' Democracy and Peace 
David Goldway 


6. White Chauvinism 
John Pittman 


7. Marxism, the Artist and the 
Art — Sidney Finkelstein 


8. Psycho-analysis: 
Ideology of Reaction 
Harry Martel 


9. The Left Wing in the U. S. 
Labor Movement 
Philip Foner 


10. Korea, China and the Far 
East — Leonard Leader 
Regisration Now on 


FEE: $3.50 each course 
$3.00 for students now enrolled 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
575 6th Ave., NYC—WA 9-1600 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


“CHINA EXPRESS,” an explosive epi- 


shown this Saturday and Sunday evenings, 
Nov. 11 and 12 at 77 Fifth Ave..On the 
Same program, Charlie Chaplin’s rare 
comedy, “The Trysting Place.’’ Two show- 
ings each night: Saturday 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m.; Sunday 8 and 10 p.m, Socialize and 
refresh in the Art Room. Donation 83c 
Plus tax. Auspices: Midtown Film Circle. 


MEET THE NEW PLAYWRIGHTS at an 
evening in honor of George Bernard Shaw. 
Major address by Mike Gold plus Alice 
Childress, author of “Just a Little Simple”; 
Arnold Manoff, author of “All You Need 
Is One Good Break’ and Howard Fast. 
Barnard Rubin, chairman. Entertainment, 
dancing, social, refreshments. Tonite at 
8:30. Auspices: New Playwrights, Inc., at 
Czechoslovak Workers House, 347 E. 72 8t. 

MANHATTAN LYL preéconvention social. 
Everyone is coming to our bangup social. 
Celebrate convention with Manhattan 
delegates. Music, refreshments, enter- 
tainment. Sat., Nov. 11, 8:30 p.m. 11 West 
18th St. Subs. 50c. 

SATURDAY AND SUNDAY at 8 p.m. 


Village Studio Club presents Variety Film, 


Festival and continuous social] at 6 Fifth 
Ave. Jerry Malcolm, Host. Membership $1. 

DANCE TONIGHT at Tompkins Square 
YPA. .. “No Canned Music” ... we've 
got Terry Cater, his piano and orchestra 
play your favorite dance music. Come on 
down and see fof yourself why Tompkins 
Sagare YPA is fast becoming the Saturday 
nite progressive pleasure spot. It’s at 
95 Avenue B, cor. 6th St. 

THIS SATURDAY, Nov. i1lith, free danc- 
ing instruction. by Gerri & Santa Studio, 
between hours of. 8 and 9 p.m. Will be 
followed by dancing With Jerry Fisher and 
his or¢hestra. Latin and American music. 
The thouse Ballroom, 13 Astor Place 


(at 8th St. and Broadway). Admission $1.04 
plus tax. 


sode‘of the Chinese Revolution, will be 


‘refreshments, entertainment. Sat., Nov. 11, 


Wiidl S Ul 


QUARTET OF GREAT FILMS from the 
USSR, Czechoslovakia, Mexico and the 
U. 8. Saturday Nite Film Club presents: 
(1) “Life at the Zoo’; (2) “Song of 
Peace’: (3) “Dancers of Papantia’; and 
(4) “Private Life of a Cat.” Social all 
evening, tonite at 11 West 88th St. Aus- 
pices: Film Div. ASP. Membership $1. 
DANOE-A-ROUND: Nothing like it -in 
New York. Sat., Nov. 11, 8:30, Furriers 
Hall, 250 W. 26 St. Featuring Joe Jaffe, 
Frank Lopez, Mark Olf, many others. 
Square dancing with city’s best callers. 
Auspices: American Folksay Croup (Peo- 
ple’s Artists). Instruction fee only 50c, 
PRE-CONVENTION SOCIAL. Celebrate 
with the Manhattan delegates the coming 
of the LYL Nationa] Convention. Music, 


8:30 p.m. 11 West 18th St. Subs. 50c.. 


Bronx 

BE-BOP TO CALYPSO, 1400-Boston Rd. 
Pre-convention conference dance. Live 
music, entertainment! Big Bronx sur- 
prise? Help send our delegates to First 
National LYL Convention. Subs. 50c. 8:30 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


“CHINA EXPRESS,” an explosive epi- 
sode of the Chinese Revolution, will be 
shown this Saturday and Sunday evenings, 
Nov. 11 and 12 at 77 Fifth Ave. On the 
Same program, Charlie Chaplin’s rare 
comedy, “The Trysting Place.” Two show- 
ings each night: Saturday 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m.; Sunday 8 End 10 p.np Socialize and 
refresh in the Art Room. Donation ?% 


Plus tax. Auspices: Midtown Film Circle. 


TONITE at 8 p.m., Village Studio Club 
presents Variety Film Festival and con- 
tinuous social at 6 Fifth Ave. Jerry Mal- 
colm, host. Membership $1. 

A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION on 
George Bernard Shaw, with Howard Fast, 
Annette Rubinstein and Joseph. North, 
Will be held at Jefferson School, Sunday, 
Nov. 12 at 8 p.m. Refreshments. Subs. $1. 


Bronx | 

INTERVALE ‘THEATRE presents the 
Soviet war epic, “Zoya,” at 1311 Inter- 
vale Ave., cor. Freeman 8t. 2 showings: 
8 p.m. and 10 p.m. Subs. 50c. 

“WHAT IS THE MEANING OF FPREE- 
DOM’’? A lecture by Dr. Howard Selsam, 
Sunday, Nov. 12th, 8:30 p.m., at the Co-op 
Auditorium, 2700 Bronx Park East. Co- 
Library Committee. ee 
Coming "fr 

CAMP UNITY Reunion Dance af Man- 
hattan Center, Thanksgiving Eve. $1, tax 
included in advance. Tickets mailed on 
request. 

CONCERT, IWO Center, 2075 86th St., 
Brooklyn. “Joseph Buloff and Group,” Sat. 
Nov. 18th, 8:30 p.m. Auspices: Benson- 


| hurst Chapter E. L. D. Subs, $1.25 including 


tax, 


RATES: 
35 cents per tine ta the 
Daily Worker 
4@ cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Woerker 
6 words censtitate a tine 
Minimaem charge 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


DEADLINES: 
Dally Worker: 
Previeus day at necom 
Fer Menday’s issue | 
Friday at 1 p.m. 
Weekend Worker: 
Previous Wednesday 
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at 4 p.m. 
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RALLY 
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U.S. A. - U.S. S. R. CO-OPERATION 
Commemorating the 33rd Anniversary of the founding of 

of the establishment of 

_ relations between the U. S. A, and U. S. S. R. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
tered last year when they agreed 
not to arrest Kaloudis until con- 
clusion of Immigration Service 
hearings on a deportation warrant 
age* -t him. 

Charged with entering the coun- 
try illegally, Kaloudis Shad been 

on bail when he was rear- 
rested by the McCarran raiders. | 
. The government is a 3p. ae to 

- deport him to Greece 
would face imprisonment 
death before a firing squad rm 
cause of his trade union activities. 
He is married to an American cit-| 
izen and is the cya of an Amer- 

Kaloudis was the 18th McCar- 

ran raid victim released through 
arte corpus actions initiated 
from coast to coast by the Amer- 
ican Committee for Proteétion of | 
Foreign Born. 

Meanwhile, in Minneapolis, Fed- 
eral Judge Nordbye released Peter 
Warhol on a writ of habeas corpus 
saying that the immigration au- 
thorities had abused their discre- 
tionary power. His $1,000 bail was! 
raised to $2,500. Justice Depart- 
ment attornies had asked that it 
be raised to $5,000. 

Twénty-nine of the raid victims 
are still imprisoned, 16 on .Ellis 
Island, awaiting outcome of court 
actions Jaunched by attornies for 
the committee. 


Hearings before Judge Ryan for | 


the 13 men and thrée women held 
on Ellis Island were concluded 
Wednesday. Judge Ryan reserved 
decision on these cases and is still 
studying the briefs and arguments 
offered by Caro] King, general 
counsel fer the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, and other attornies who as- 
sisted Mrs. King. Judge Ryan also 
has before him the opposing ar- 
guments and briefs of U. S. At- 
terney Irving H. Saypol. 

Still held on Ellis Island are: 
Alexander Bittelman, Frank Borich, 


FIC Cool to 


‘ing system as it will cause serious 


Willi Busch, Anthony Cattonar, 


‘Frigid-O’ 
WASHINGTON (UP). — The/da 
Federal Trade Commission today 
accused the C, G. Whitlock Chem- 
ical Co., Springfield, Il., of false- 
ly advertising its product, “Frigid- 
O,” as a “permanent type anti- 
freeze” that will not damage gas- 
oline engines. 
The FTC said “Frigid-O” “has 
and | highly injurious effects on the cool- 


‘corrosion of the cylinder block, 


water pump, radiator and espe- 
cially any aluminum parts.” 
J 


| Andrew Dmytryshyn, Betty Gan- 
nett, Claudia Jones, Myer Klig, 
Rose Nelson Lighicap, Cari Paivio, 
‘George Pirinsky, George Siskind, 
Ferdinand Smith, Jack "Silediler, 
Manuel Tarazone and Harry Yaris. 

Jack Schneider, fur union leader, 
was confined to the U. §. Medical 
Hosiptal on Ellis Island Friday 
with a temperature of 102. The 
American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born urged friends 
of Schneider and the other men 
and women imprisoned on the Is- 
land to write and wire them their 
support in the fight for their free- 

om. 

Typical of the comment of the 
federal judges, outside of New 
York, when they ordered McCar- 
ran victims beak was that of Chi- 
cago District Judge Wililam J. 
Campbell. 

“I can't see anyone, even one 
belonging to a party that I des- 
pise, being denied, privileges that 
anyone else is entitled to under 
our Constitution unless for good 
cause shown, because today maybe 
we can do it to the Communists 
because we have the right to do it,’ 
he added. “Then tomorrow we can 
do it to a Republican or, what is 
worse, a Democrat. . . The Attor- 
ney General has abused his discre- 
tion in refusing bail. ... 
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y expected to cut attendance of 

delegates from 2,100 to 700. 

Refusal of visas to more than 
half the Soviet delegation, plus 
cancellation of 18 chartered flights 
scheduled to bring some 50 dele- 
gates here over the weekend, left 
|Prague jammed with delegates 
who had hoped to attend. 

(The newspaper Pravda in Mos- 
cow said.40 Soviet delegates were 
refused visas, including Dmitri 
Shostakovich, \\composer; Ilya Eh- 
renbourg, Konstantin Simonov, 
David Zaslavsky and Nikolai Tik- 
honov, writers; Metropolitan Ni- 
kolai Krutitsky, a high church of- 
ficial, and President of Moscow 
University A. N. Nesmeyanov. 

Immigration officers at London 
airport today detained six persons 
arriving from France and one 
from United States. Five of 
the French were returned to Paris. 
The American was the Rev. jobn| Gy 
Paul Jones, moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn, who said he was chair- 
man of the National Peace Con- 
ference of America. After. two 
hours of questioning he was per- 
mitted to enter. 


Election Fever 
Grips Israel 


TEL AVIV (UP).—Election fever 
reached a high pitch throughout 
Israel Friday and scores of loud- 
speaker trucks toured cities and 
villages broadcasting party pub- 
licity for next Tuesday's municipal 
balloting. 

Thousands of people in Israel's 
cities, villages and settlements lis- 


tened to speeches in various public 
halls, while fJerusalem’s radio 
placed its broadcasting facilities 
at the dispesal of the rival parties 
in propotion to their a. at 
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22 Carolina Unions Ask Gov't 
To Act on Ku Klux Klan Rally 


DURHAM, N. C.—Leaders of 22 


laber unions in North and Southrthe fact hoe 


Carolina telegraphed _ Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath to 
ask Department of Justice interven-|H 
tion in a scheduled Ku Klux Klan 
rally Saturday rut? in strife-tomm 
Horry County, S.-C. 

Harvey A. Cox, Jr., recording 


{secretary of District Five, CIO. fur- 


niture workers, said other unions 
and organizations in the two states 
had been asked to join in the 
request. Cox was one of 44 labor 
officials in eight North. Carolina 
cities and Charleston, S, C.. who 
signed the message. 


meg 7 


~ WO Sag our attention to 
Carolina Ku 
Klux Klan has announced a “dem- 
emg and cross burning’ ‘in 
rry County on Saturday night, 
oa? 11,” the telegram said. 
“According to the Klan, this 
demonstration is being called as a 
follow-up to the Myrtle Beach 
(S. C.) violence of last A ust now 
being investigated by the’ FBI. 
Since the peaawerti £3 rights, 
property and personal safety of 
Negro citizens are endangered, we / 
respectfully urge that the Depart-\ 
ment.of Justice take immediate ac- 
tion to prevent further violence.” 


Pickets Demand 
Greek Amnesty 


A delegation picketing in front 
of the Greek Consulate on Friday 
demanded that the Greek govern- 
ment “grant general amnesty to all 
political prisoners, revoke the 
death sentence and abolish all con- 
centration camps.’ Organized by 
the Greek American Committee to, 
Abolish Makrinissos, the delegation 


sulate. It read in part: 


“We further demand that the 
Greek UN representative assume 
his proper role as representative of 
the Greek nation and in his ca- 
pacity express the desires of the 
whole Greek population. We -de- 
mand that he give honest and fac- 
tual accounts of the conditions of 
the exiles and explain to the UN 
the aaa” steps that will be 
taken to restore physical and polit- 
ical freedom to the people of 
Greece.” 


Soviet Amity 
Rally Thursday 


Prominent Americans, at a rally 
next Thursday evening, will dis- 
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cuss means of achieving world 
peace through cooperation with the 
Soviet Union, it was announced 
yesterday by the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. 
The meeting will be held at the 
Riverside Plaza, 73 St. west of 


Britain Recognizes 


Indo-China Puppets 
LONDON.—Britain has formally 
announced establishment of dip- 


lomatic relations with the French 

imperialists puppet governments 

of Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia 
in Indo-China. 


Bar West Reich 
Consul Rights to 
Czechs, Poles 


BONN, Germany (UP).—The 
three-power Allied High Commis- 
sion ‘withdrew consular privileges 
from Polish and Czech represen- 
tatives in western Germany, after 
representatives of the two coun- 
tries refused to apply for accredita- 
tion with the High Commission. 

Among privileges cancelled are: 
use of requisitioned premises; use 
of occupation currency; access to 
, occupation stores; exemption, ex- 
cept in special cases, from crim- 
inal and civil jurisdiction ef Ger- 
man courts; exemption from local 
taxation. . 


To Press for New 


Gov't Witchhunt 

WASHINGTON (UP).—Sen.-elect 
Everett M. Dirksen (R-II) indicat- 
ed tonight he will press for an- 
other witchhunt of government 
employes based on accusations by 


1 Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R-Wis.). 
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APARTMENTS WANTED 


SMALL family in Gesperate need unfur- 
nished apartment. Any location. AD 
4-0912. 


2 STUDENT teachers, males, want apart- 
ment, will consider basement. FO 6- 
7660. 


INTERRACIAL couple forced to live apart, ' 
desperately need apartment. Manhattan, 
midtown, Village. Modern or eokd & 
$50. Box 157, The Worker. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


HAVE 3-room, off foyer, Bronx apartment 
to share. Call TRement 2-8645. 


YOUNG man to share apartment with 
man. Call Saturday, Sunday, all @ay, 


SERVICES 
_ (Aate Repairs) 


LITT AUTO > REPAIRS. Also 
fender. work, reasonable. 140 
Ave. cor. 66th St. TR 17-2554. 


SHA (Uphoistery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home, $12. Furniture repeired, 
slipcovered. ‘reupholstered. Comradely at- 
tention. Mornings 8-1 HYacinth 8-7837. 


— —— - 


(Watch Repair) 

RELIABLE watchmaker, reasonable prices, 

werk guaranteed. Reduction.on watches 

and bands. Oliver Palo, 261 Seventh Ave. 
7 ROCKS FOR GIRE 


moving, storage, af) projects, 
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Lowdown on Rickey 


' BRANCH RICKEY is at Pitsburgh and some of our constituents 
there are naturally curious about the man and are asking, “Does 
this automatically mean that he will end the color ban on the 
Pirates? Etc. etc. 

Rickey will indeed go down in baseball history as the man 
who first signed a Negro player. He was the smartest of the 
magnates. He was being pushed by the' ever-growing campaign, 
he saw it coming, he did it first and cashed in handsomely, finan- 
cially and in reputation. We gave him the credit that was his due. 
Never mind the motives, let others be equally smart and end the 
color line too, we said. ‘ 
_ But some of the stuff in print and in films like The Jackie Rob- 
inson Story, giving him complete credit for doing the whole job, 
and béing a t good man in every way is beginning to get me. 
Let's lift the lid for our Pittsburgh frends and fill in some REAL 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1950 


dope on Mr. Bushy-Brows. 


LET’S'’GO BACK to the beginning, to the days when he so suc- 
cessfully built the St. Louis Cards into a 
The man 


Let's get one thin — 
remarkable judge of ballplaying 


He's also proven himself a sanctimonious, 


nessman with 


isn’t it? 


The.salaries he crammed down players’ throats before the mini- 
mum of $5,000 was won became.a scandal. 
farm-system was full of underpaid players with no recourse because 
of baseball's fantastic reserve clause blacklist. They were what Mr. 


Rickey called, with a puft on a 


In 1942, the year Whitey Kurowski won the flag and the Series 
for the Cards by smacking 9th inning homers off Whit Wyatt of 


the Dodgers and Red Ruffing of t 


$2,500. When Rickey took over the Dodgers, it has been reported 
privately that he conned young Ralph Branca into an $1,800 salary! 

Among his notorious practices im St. Louis was “covering up” 
minor leaguers, keeping them: shuttlin 


preventing them from coming up 
decent living, because the Cards 


J. G. TAYLOR SPINK, editor of the Sporting News, known as 
baseball's bible, relates in his book, Judge Landis and 25 Years of 


Baseball how even Landis, hardl 


Rickey’s double dealing. On page 232 Spink writes, “One of the 
Judge's favorite references to Rickey was “that sanctimonious so and 


so. 


teams in the Nebraska State Lea 
regulations, and at another time, 


in most of the teams of the old Arkansas-Missouri League.” 
In 1938 Landis was forced to crack down on Rickey’s manipu- 
lations, setting free 91 Card farmhands, including Pete Reiser, who 


came to Brooklyn. | 
* This is just a litle bit on the 


ttle regard for ethics and less for his players. But 
that's how people become business “successes” under capitalism, 


Further on Spink relates how Rickey once controlled “All the 


rofitable organization. 
as proven himself a 
talent. . 

nny pinching busi- 


His whole far flung 


fat cigar, “hungry players.” 


he Yanks, he received a salary of 


around his farms and thus. 
to the big leagues and making a 
were not ready to use them. 


y a players man, couldn't stand 


. 


e” in clear violation of baseball 
ad a finger, directly or indirectly, 


- . 


operational methods of this man. 


Knicks Haven't Jelled Yet 


Going into Saturday night's 


game with Syracuse, the victory- 
less Knicks didn’t look like much 


(and then some) have not yet beer 


Lopez Indian Mor.; 


the Pittsburgh Pirates. 


Sources close to Branch Rickey, 
the new Pittsburgh general man- 
ager, said in New York it was 
likely that Boudreau would be of- 
fered the job as Pirate pilot, pro- 
vided that waivers could be ob- 
tained on him as a player in the 
American League. 


Boudreau himself was crushed 
when he got the news at his home 
in Harvey, Ill. 


“It was a complete surprise to 
me,’ he said. “When President 
Ellis Ryan called me this morning 
to say that Lopez had been named 
to my job that was the first I knew 
about it. I had never talked to 
Mr. Ryan about the job before,” he 
said. “Until this morning I was sure 
I would still be manager. There 
was no indication of anything else. 
He told me they had decided to 
make a change and that was it.” 

Ryan announced the decision to 
replace Boudreau was made at the 
end of the 1950 season but had 
no-explanation why the news was 
withheld until today. 

“Lopez has been manager of 
Indianapolis the past three years,” 
Ryan said. “He won the pennant 
in 1948 and finished second in 
1949 and 1950. In 1949, the In- 
dians went on to win the playoffs 
and the Little World Series.” 

Ryan said the Indians were do- 
ing everything they could to get 
Boudreau another job. 

“T'd like to make it clear that 


A Round Table 
Discussion... . 


integrated into the Knicks’ harem 


of a ballclub. In fact, in losing to 


Indianapolis Thursday night it; terrific scorer when he gets a little! 


sometimes looked as if CCNY’s 
turney team of last year could run 
them off the floor, though this has 
to be an illusion due to the height 
and experience of the Knicks, ever: 
when not clicking. 

Main trouble is that two talented 
newcomers, Max Zaslofsky and Nat 


scarum type of play. Zaslofsky, a 


screening and pickoff help, didn’t 


though he did some mighty re- 

bounding for a 6-6 performer. 
Chances are the Knicks will start 

to go one of these nights, with Mc- 


get it. Clifton looks uncertain, 


| GEORGE 


BERNARD 
SHAW 


Guire’s passing fitting in with Gal- 
latin, Zaslofsky, Clifton and Van- 


_ Clifton, figured to take up the slack 
left by the departed Carl Braun 


derweghe, our idea of the poten- 


‘tially best starting five. 


The Man From Canada said “Please, Friends .. .” 
“Please, friends, don’t implore me to support M & M 
I considered it a privilege to be on your mailing list. [t 
is.you who are my support . . . Never hesitate to ask 
me for any help when financial troubles of an urgent 


nature beset you. Always I 


cult task in influencing American culture and politics 
to progressive, positive paths. Your heroism in these 
difficylt times is a constant inspiration to me. Truth- 
fully, I can say I have read every issue from cover to 
cover since your magazine commeneed publication.’ 
—Lettér, from Vancouver, B, C. 
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place him, then paved the wa 


Boudreau to Bucs? 


In an abrupt maneuver Friday, the Cleveland Indians kicked out their popular 
player-manager, Lou Boudreau, and brought in former big league catcher Al Lopez to re- 
ay for Boudreau to take another job as playing-manager of 


Boudreau’s dissassociation with the 
Indians has no bearing on our ad- 
miration for him as a gentleman 
and a player,” Ryan sad. “Because 
of this high personal regard and 
Lou's long and efficient service to 
the Cleveland club, we have been 


endeavoring to arrange a manage- 
rial job with another major league: 
club. We're happy to say that this 
is now nearing completion. Nothing 
is definite at the moment, though, 
because several details remain to 
be worked out.” 

Ryan’s dealing for Lopez with 
Frank McKinney, president of the 
Indianapolis club and former head 
of the Pirates, also tied in with the 
possible. transfer of Boudreau to 
Pittsburgh. Until he was signed to 
manage Cleveland, Lopez was the 
number one candidate to succeed 
Billy Meyer at Pittsburgh. Rickey 
has called a conference Monday 
with Meyer at which time the an- 
nouncement regarding Boudreau bs 
expected to be made. 

WHEN THE NEWS of Boud- 
reau’s firing reached the Cleveland 
fans they reacted sharply. 

They called newspapers, radio 
stations, and the offices of the 
Cleveland club in an unbelievable 
volume to protest. The situation 
recalled a previous incident in 1947 
when Bill Veeck, then owner of 
the club, tried to replace Boudreau. 
He had to give -up the notion when 
he was barraged by protests from 
the fans who like the black haired, 
handsome ex-college basketball star 
from the University of Illinois. 
Veeck admitted his mistake after 
Boudreau came through by win- 
ning the 1948 pennant and the 
World Series, first for Cleveland in 
28 years. 


Giants vs Cards, 
Yanks Try Bears 


Kept in the race by the miracul- 
ous finish last week against Wash- 


‘ington, the football Giants will 


have to do it again Sunday against 
the rough and improving Chicago 
Cardinals at the Polo Grounds. 
The Cards hung one on the Giants 
at Chicago two weeks ago, but 
the Giants figure to squeeze by 

In the same division, the lead- 
ing Cleveland Browns are home 
to the San Francisco 49ers, and 
are of course favored over their 
oldtime AAC foe, though Frankie 
Albert and company have come 
along the last few weeks, almost 
beating the Rams last Sunday. 
The Philly Eagles, defending 
champs, upset by Pittsburgh Sun- 
day, should have an easier time 
at Washington though even there 
you cant tell anymore 

In the other division, the lead- 
ing New York Yanks, rested by 
a week off, play a return with the 
Chicago Bears at Wrigley Field 
and don't figure to make it two 
in a row over the Halas team. A 
third loss will be about fatal for 
the Bears, who figure to run much 
more than at the Stadium, when 
passes backfired. The other team 
in the race, the high scoring LA 
Rams, should take Greenbay with- 
out too much trouble as a prelude 
to next week's engagement at the 
Stadium. 


The one-time boy manager of 
the Indians, still only 33 years old, 
had directed them from his short- 
stop post for the past nine season. 


WEEKEND SPORTS - 
SATURDAY 
Football—CCNY vs. Upsala at 
Lewisohn Stadium, 1:30 p.m. 


Basketball—Knicks vs. Syracuse, 
Garden, 9 p.m.. 
SUNDAY 
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RAY LEV 


“Masterful...” Lenden Times, 1950 


CARNEGIE HALL 


SUN, Eve., Nov. 12, 8:30 P.M. 
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- * The Anti-Soviet Experts 


SERGEI EISENSTEIN: The Soviet Cinema 
MICHAEL GOLD: Pete Cacchione: The Making of a Communist 


EVE MERRIAM: The Climate 


diso: JOSEPH NORTH, SAMUEL SILLEN, ETTORE RELLA 
Single copy 35¢; Subscription $4 


_ NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS, B32 Brosdway, New York 3, .Y.. | 


of Terror (poem). 


Giants vs. Chi. Cards at Polo 
Grounds, 2 p.m. 


Opening Sat. Eve., Nov. 18th 
YIDDISH THEATRE ENSEMBLE 


presents 
J. B. PRIESTLEY'’S 


“THEY CAME TO 
A CITY “ 


directed by PAUL MANN 


~ PAUL ROBESON—“A deep and satis- 
fying experience awaits you!” 
POLLAK, Compass—“This is something 
te see. The best acting com- 

pany in Yiddish in the City.” 


1@ Special performances Sat, Eves. 
and Sun. mats. at the 


BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 
6th AVE. at S8th STREET 


For theatre parties at benefit rates 
and ticket reservations eall AL 5-6263 
frem 3-7 daily, Sat. 10-1 p.m. Write 
1 Unien Se. W., Bm. 406. Or at Box 
Office befere each performance 


I rices—$1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
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To those unable to see last week-end’s showing 
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MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 


proudly presents 
a repeat showing of the high-powered, ‘timely, Soviet drama 


“CHINA EXPRESS” 


English titles by Mike Gold . 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN’S RARE COMEDY 


_ “THE TRYSTING PLACE” . 


TEIN, author of “The Unfinished Revolution in China”, 
ISRAEL EPS 


a 


¥ speaks Sunday evening, on the continuing Chinese | 


Sat. and Sun. Eves., 


Nov: 11th and 12th 


Saturday: 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. — Sunday: 8 and 10 p. m. 
 - Socialize and Refresh in the ART ROOM 
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